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AMERICA AND THE ALLIANCE. 


Impcicit in the reception given by the people of this country to the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, there has lain the assumption that the 
United States is, in some sort, a third party to it. In the first few 
sky-rocket moments of approval, more than one of our leading 
journals ventured as much ; and the popular mind which in its kindli- 
ness is stirred, sometimes, perhaps, to the point of unhingement, by 
any prospect of Anglo-American co-operation, has enlarged on the 
hint with some eagerness. In Parliament, too, there was a note- 
worthy waste of breath on the matter of “the American attitude.” 
Washington, it appeared, had, like Berlin, been honoured with a 
précis of the new agreement before it was published here. Mr. 
Norman remarked that “the interests of the United States in this 
matter were identical with our own.” Viscount Cranborne had no 
doubt that “in this agreement we shall command the full approval of 
the Government of the United States.” Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had a word on the “ similarity of peaceable commercial 
interests and other material interests,” between England, Japan and 
the United States in the Far East; and Mr. Balfour said that the 
Treaty would do much to place upon a solid and permanent founda- 
tion the interests common to the whole of the commercial world and 
“not least of our American brothers.” ‘These words had a ready 
and cordial welcome in the United States, and the reflex action of 
American applause on those who go down to the Tube in lifts was 
to strengthen their conviction that the United States was “ with us.” 
As a matter of form, said the Tube in effect, America might stand 
outside in deference to traditional prejudices; but that was a mere 
detail which the growing sense of community of interests and a larger 
experience in Weltpolitik would wear away, which in any real crisis 
would disappear. Practically we might count on America, not only 
for “moral support”—a commodity of which our kinsmen seem to 
have even more than their racial share—but for diplomatic assistance, 
with a pleasing vision of Mr. Hay working overtime on dispatches in 
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our behalf—and even, if need were, the Tube did not shrink from it, 
for a yet more physical backing. Had not a New York paper 
declared that “the new Dual Alliance will result in the carrying 
out of an American theory in practice”? Did not every cablegram 
multiply the signs of official, semi-official, and, most important of all, 
popular approval? Conviction, indeed, seemed likely to change to 
certainty when it was known that Mr. Hay, in the first flush of the 
Alliance, had protested with extra emphasis against the exclusive 
privileges in Manchuria sought for by the Russo-Chinese Bank. Both 
those who favoured and those who opposed the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement as a stroke of policy found the utmost significance in Mr. 
Hay’s language, the one party arguing that it made any stringent 
compact with Japan superfluous and that an understanding with the 
United States would have brought us all we really wanted; the 
other party gratefully welcoming it as the hoped-for accession of 
strength. The last few weeks have palpably toned down much of the 
primal fervour that hailed the Treaty, a fervour which was partly the 
issue of pro-Japanese sentiment, but, more largely, of a gratified 
surprise at the discovery that the Government had actually hit upon 
a policy. On this point of the ré/e America is to play there is still, 
however, a too flattering optimism. Both the public and the Govern- 
ment would seem altogether to overestimate firstly, the reality, and 
secondly, the value of American support. The New York Evening 
Sun was only partially quoted when it declared that England and 
Japan were about to carry out an American theory in practice. In 
words of far more significance it went on to give with frankness and 
precision the real American view of the Alliance: “ It must be all 
the more satisfactory to us when we consider that the thing has been 
done without this country’s breaking through the rule to avoid all 
entangling alliances. China, with her teeming millions, will be open 
to our trade and commerce. We alone of the nations will not pay 
for the privilege.” This is one of the rare occasions when New 
York interprets America. The Evening Sun’s remarks might be 
paralleled by quotations from a score of journals, west, north and 
south. They are worth pondering, for unless I am wholly out of 
my reckoning, there lies in them the clue to American policy through- 
out the entire crisis in the Far East. 

In November, 1897, when Germany seized Kiau-Chau, I happened 
to be a resident in the States, and both then and for more than two 
years after had the opportunity of studying America’s attitude on the 
spot. It was one of interested, enjoyable detachment. They 
followed the development of events across the Pacific as they might 
have read one of Mr. Wells’s semi-scientific romances. It was 
fascinating and at times amusing; it threw up incidents, like the 
occupation of Port Arthur and the iniquitous Anglo-Russian duel 
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that followed, from which their dramatic sense could extract entire 
satisfaction. But it held them with a wholly impersonal interest ; 
the “opening-up of China”’ was to them a phrase merely, with as 
much or as little bearing on their own fortunes as the opening-up of 
Mars. The connecting link, so far from being looked for, was not 
even suspected. Of course there were individual exceptions. A 
Chamber of Commerce here, a Merchants’ Association there, a few of 
the better sort of journals and some consuls and ex-consuls, like Mr. 
John Barrett, did what they could to show the right relation between 
American interests and whatever the future might hold in store for 
China. But the public generally was not in the least to be moved 
from its unconcern, and as usual its attitude was only too faithfully 
reflected at Washington. There was one extempore debate in Con- 
gress, neither very lucid nor well-informed, and then the matter 
dropped. No resolutions were taken, no policy was so much as hinted 
at. The Administration, to the outward eye, did not pretend to 
have even an opinion, much less a policy. From not a single official 
utterance could it be gathered that Washington was so much as cog- 
nizant of anything unusual in the state of the Celestial Empire. If 
the President and his Cabinet felt any anxiety over the political 
developments in the Far East or saw in them the possibility of menace 
to American commerce, the fact was most admirably concealed. But 
one suspects that their equanimity was the equanimity of indifference 
rather than of confidence. Possibly they were waiting for “a man- 
date’’ from the people, or felt bound by “the great principle of 
non-intervention,”’ or conceived—it is a common notion with the 
Americans—that treaties were endowed with some automatically 
self-acting and self-protecting virtue, and could be trusted to take 
care of themselves. Or possibly, indeed probably, they simply relied 
upon Great Britain to pull them through. It gradually came to be 
understood that British and American interests, so far as trade went, 
were on all fours, and Americans watched Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy 
with complacent approval. There was, of course, no offer of assist- 
ance—the sacred rule of avoiding entangling alliances forbade 
anything of the kind. American policy had at least the merit of 
impartiality. If it did nothing to hinder those who were trying to 
close the open door, it did nothing to help those who were trying to 
keep it open. Russia’s policy in Manchuria, France’s in Yunnan and 
Kwangsi and Germany’s in Shantung, developed without a word of 
protest from Washington. And this, one must remember, in spite of 
the fact that American exports to China were second only to our own, 
that her trade with China had trebled its value in the preceding 
seven years and was growing at a greater rate than any of its com- 
petitors, that the foreign market was just beginning to make itself 
as essential to American industries as it long had been to American 
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products, and that, so long as China continued to trade with the 
West, the United States had the geographical advantage of all rivals 
except Japan. But against the hoarded provincialism of years these 
considerations had no weight, and after a while even such spectacular 
interest as was felt in the opening phases of the trans-Pacific drama 

faded away under the pressing acuteness of the Cuban problem, and 

was finally killed by the Spanish and Philippine wars. Throughout 

1898 and the major part of 1899 Americans took the fullest advan- 

tage of the coincidence between their interests and our own to shift 

the whole burden of their protection on to Lord Salisbury’s 
shoulders. 

But all this, it will be said, belonged to the days of America’s 
isolation, before she became a “ world-power” and while a certain 
narrowness and self-sufficiency might perhaps be noted in her policy 
and outlook. Now that she has strewn the Pacific with stepping- 
stones from San Francisco to Hong-Kong, and planted herself in 
the West Indies and started an Asiatic empire of her own, surely 
one may expect her to do a little for her interests in China. It is 
assumed that, on so considerable a matter, pride and national dignity 
will eventually urge her to some more active rd/e than that of preach- 
ing into British ears the blessedness of vicarious sacrifice ; and the 
assumption is partially correct. In fact America has already bounded 
out of her long innocuous isolation and resolutely started in—to: 
write dispatches. It was in September, 1899, during an interval 
of comparative calm, that Mr. Hay launched his circular to the 
Powers. On paper, at any rate, it committed America definitely 
to the maintenance of the open door. It announced that the 
United States could not agree “to any recognition of exclusive 
rights of any Power within, or control over, any portion of the 
Chinese Empire.” In order, therefore, to protect American interests 
in the Far East by keeping “an open market for all the world’s 
commerce,” by removing “ dangerous sources of international irrita- 
tion” and thereby “ hasten’ng united action of the Powers at Pekin 
to promote administrative reforms,” the United States government 
sought “declarations by the various Powers claiming spheres of interest 
in China as to their intention in regard to the treatment of foreign 
trade and commerce therein.” These declarations were cheerfully 
supplied. It was given out that all the Powers had subscribed to 
the American proposals; but on more careful inspection it became 
evident that the Russian reply was so evasive and non-committal 
as to amount, in fact, to a subtle rejection of the American request. 
Still it was felt, and especially in England, to be a very considerable 
advance on anything that had gone before that Americans should at 
last be stirring themselves and mapping out a definite line of action 
—or was it only a definite line of argument? The policy announced 
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‘by Mr. Hay was at any rate identical with everything Great Britain 
had been striving for, and for the future it was taken for granted the 
two Powers would work diplomatically together. 

On this expectation, and on much else, the Boxer movement and the 
events that followed it threw a light of immense significance. Tha 
sudden and curious episode will be memorable for many things, bu 
not least for this, that for the first time it brought the United States 
into every-day diplomatic touch with the rest of the world in the 
solution of a problem common to all. The circumstances were such 
that one man’s guess was about as good as another’s; “ diplomatic 
experience’ in that concrete and bewildering emergency went for 
little or nothing; and, indeed, the event proved that those who were 
supposed to know China best were often the wildest as well as the 
most dogmatic in their suggestions and advice. The abruptness and 
novelty of the crisis helped in a sense to place all the Powers pretty 
much on a par, and America’s ignorance of China, her entire lack of 
anything in the nature of an Asiatic Department, and the paucity of 
“expert advice”’ to which Mr. Hay could turn with any confidence, 
handicapped her much less than one would naturally have expected. 
The statesmen of all countries were thrown suddenly back, each on 
his own perspicacity and general good sense, with but little help from 
Permanent Secretaries or State archives ; and the extreme slenderness 
of America’s actual acquaintance with China placed her therefore at 
no particular disadvantage. Indeed, in so far as it prompted the 
Administration to treat China much as it would have treated any 
other country under the same circumstances, it was probably an aid 
rather than otherwise to America’s diplomacy. The first appearance 
of the United States as a working member of the family of nations 
was thus to some extent relieved of the usual embarrassments of a 
début. The situation, all the same, was one of anxious and engross- 
ing novelty. For the first time America found herself called upon 
to shoulder the responsibilities of a great Power, to criticise and 
suggest at a moment’s notice, to apply in the concrete and amid the 
lash of a score of jarring claims, a policy she had thought to confine to 
dispatches, and to make decisions that might please one group of 
Powers but could not help displeasing another. I believe the verdict 
of history will be that she emerged from this ordeal with far more 
credit that Europe allowed her at the time. Even the English Press 
was for making an injury of the policy she pursued, and charged 
her with being “detached from the concord of civilisation,” “ false 
to the Christian compact,” “ unfaithful to the Brotherhood of White 
Men,” and I know not what else. But the United States, it should 
be borne in mind, approached the question from a standpoint different 
from that of any other Power, our own included. She went to 

China with a single-minded object—the defence of American lives 
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and property. ‘ Might-have-beens”’ are a fascinating but unprofit- 
able text, and it is an idle amusement to inquire what course she 
would have taken or whether a single American soldier would have 
been landed in China had it not been for the accidental presence in the 
Philippines of an American army. Enough that the United States 
shirked none of the military labours when the call came. But they 
were labours directed to a definite end—the relief of the Legations ; 
and when the Legations were known to be secure, America was ready 
to regard the incident as “ closed,” to let China off with a moderate 
indemnity, a few administrative reforms and a pledge of security for 
the fuller development of the world’s trade. From August onwards 
the key to her diplomacy was the desire to bring matters to a con- 
clusion and get out of the country with all possible speed. For one 
thing, she felt from the beginning that however inexcusable the 
attack on the Legations, China had suffered infinite provocation, and 
that the Powers, and Germany in particular, had largely brought 
the crisis upon their own heads. ‘With these feelings it was easy 
for her to accept in all sincerity the diplomatic fiction that China 
and the West were at peace and that the Powers were really there to 
assist the Chinese Government in suppressing the Boxer émeute. 

She refused accordingly at the outset to join in the bombardment 
of the Taku forts, and throughout the months that followed the 
relief of Pekin she steadily set her face against the “raids” and 
“expeditions into the interior,” in fact, against every proposal—and 
they were many—that smacked of mere aggressiveness. The object 
Americans really cared about was attained when the safety of Mr. 
Conger and of the American missionaries was assured. The weary 
months of negotiations, the unproductive “ expeditions ” that yielded 
nothing but the slaughter of Chinese peasants, and the humiliations 
caused by the brutalities of Russian and German soldiers, wrought 
only lassitude and nausea. They jarred on the impatience of the 
nation, they deeply offended the public conscience, and they added to 
the growing volume of sympathy with the Chinese. America was 
neither pro-British nor anti-British, neither for Russia nor against 
her. She was ready to accept and support any proposal from what- 
ever quarter that would hasten an equitable settlement. For this 
reason she went further than any other Power in welcoming the 
Russian proposal to retire from Pekin ; for this reason she advocated 
the appointment of Li Hung Chang as negotiator ; for this reason 
she rejected the French and German circulars. The truth was that 
as time went on America grew more and more suspicious of her 
allies, and especially of Germany. She disliked intensely the notion 
of her soldiers serving, even nominally, under German orders, and, 
rightly or wrongly, she believed the Emperor to be prolonging the 
crisis in the hope of finding a chance to repeat his Kiau-Chau 
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stratagem. The conditions of peace formulated by the Powers 
seemed to her to be intended for Chinese rejection, and with much 
pertinacity and very considerable success she used her influence on 
the side of moderation. The United States, it is well worth recall- 
ing, stood out with more determination than any other Power against 
the carnival of executions with which Christendom proposed to ap- 
pease its wounded dignity, just as she stood out against the impo- 
sition of an overwhelming indemnity, against the razing of the Taku 
forts, and against a permanent occupation of any portion of Chinese 
territory. Her diplomacy was, in fact, almost wholly in line with 
the principles that Sir Robert Hart expounded with such brilliant 
and wholesome effect in the pages of this Review. It was in the 
best sense conservative, and in the best sense moral. Mr. Rockhill, 
the Special Commissioner, claimed in his review of the negotiations. 
that the United States had ‘‘ exerted a salutary influence in the cause 
of moderation, humanity, and justice”; and the claim cannot in 
fairness be denied. She was, of course, roundly denounced at the 
time for her squeamishness, but I am not sure that an unbiassed 
judgment to-day would not have to admit that Mr. Hay showed a 
higher union of imagination with practicality than any of his brother 
negotiators. 

Sobriety was, at any rate, one indisputable mark of the diplomacy 
of the United States. Another was its independence ; it picked out 
from the first a line of its own and held firmly to it, in spite of the 
sneering comments that came from Europe. Yet a third quality, 
and this the one most germane to my present purpose, was its eager- 
ness to have done with the whole business. The rescue of the 
Legations once accomplished, a profound distaste of the situation 
developed all over the States. On some of its causes I have already 
touched. The appointment of a German Commander-in-Chief was 
one of them ; a second, and more powerful, was the suspicion that 
certain members of the Concert were actuated by ambitions, the 
fulfilment of which depended on the continuance of anarchy in China. 
Moreover, the atrocities committed by the Germans and Russians 
effectually stripped participation in “‘ world-politics” of its glamour. 
No nation felt the stain and disgrace of the events that followed the 
occupation of Pekin with a more disgusted keenness that America. 
Furthermore as the months dragged along and the Concert was seen 
to be trying desperately hard not to fall to pieces, and friction and 
collisions between the Allies grew more and more frequent, there 
loomed up, to America’s intense alarm, the possibility of a general 
war in which, for all her dexterity, she might become involved. 
Domestic politics, too, counselled a speedy withdrawal. The 
Philippines had been dangerously denuded of troops and a Presi- 
dential election was at hand in which the Administration’s 
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“ Tmperialist tendencies ” and “love of foreign adventures” were to 
figure as the first points of attack. 

But beneath all this, and at the very root of the repugnance with 
which Americans looked at the part they were forced to play, lay 
that peaceable, home-keeping instinct of theirs—call it provincialism, 
anti-Imperialism or what you will-—that still dominates the thought 
and sentiment and policy of the nation. The man in the cars—and 
it is he who makes the foreign policy of America, far more decisively 
than the man in the street makes ours—is wholly against anything, 
not directly connected with American lives or American territory, 
that may lead to “foreign complications.” Washington’s warning 
against “entangling alliances” still holds the field absolutely. The 
policy of isolation and non-interference still represents the national 
will. But it may be urged that the acquisition of the Philippines and 
the broadening sphere of American interests must in the long run 
make the old ideal of seclusion untenable. Eventually, perhaps ; but 
those who know America best will, I think, agree that that time is so 
far distant that neither this generation nor the next will live to see it. 
An empire is easier to come by than the spirit of empire, and though 
Americans delight to call themselves a “ World-Power” on the 
strength of a few dependencies in the Pacific and a few more in the 
Caribbean, the claim can only be admitted in the narrowest and 
most technical sense, the sense, for instance, in which New York, 
may be called a cosmopolitan city because a great many people of 
different nationalities make it theirhome. The attributes of a 
“‘ World-Power,” one takes it, are less a matter of geography than of 
consciousness and mental horizon, and though the issue of the Spanish 
war was an undoubted upheaval of sorts, it remains the fact that the 
questions that really affect America are still American questions—the 
Monroe Doctrine, Alaska, Canadian Fisheries and so on. In effect, 
the national self-engrossment is hardly less complete to-day for all 
practical purposes than it has been any time during the past hundred 
years. The desire to have as few political dealings with foreign 
Powers as may be is still about as strong as ever; the determination, 
even at some sacrifice of American interests though never of American 
lives or American territory, tokeep as much as possible to themselves and 
to avoid all situations in which there may lurka chance of “ complica- 
tions,” has in no way weakened. The palm without the dust is, and 
for many years will be, the limit of American intention. Of all 
things “an active foreign policy ” is the furthest from her thoughts. 

If this diagnosis be correct, American policy in China becomes 
subject to a considerable discount—such discount, in fact, as is 
involved in the statement that there is no possible development in 
the Far East that would tempt the United States to draw the sword, 
unless it were to rescue the lives of American citizens. This is a 
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conclusion I do not advance nor ask to be accepted on the mere ipse 
dixit of a foreigner. It can be buttressed by the best of all evidence, 
the evidence of Americans themselves. ‘ Fortunately for the United 
States,” wrote Mr. Josiah Quincy in August, 1900, “in spite of our 
large army in the Philippines and our troops now in China, no sane 
American thinks that we will fight with any other member of the 
Concert, whatever may be our policy or our interests, either to prevent 
the dismemberment of China or to secure any share in the partition 
for ourselves, or to reform the Chinese Government, or even to main- 
tain the ‘open door’ for our trade.” Mr. Quincy speaks for New 
England and New England for once is in line with the rest of 
America. What he says might be emphasised by quotations from 
papers of every shade and every twist of thought, and when, on any 
open point of American attitude or policy, Boston and Yellow Jour- 
nalism think alike, the point may be taken as settled. In this case 
Boston and Yellow Journalism have behind them all the Conserva- 
tism, all the parochialism, and those first instincts which are also the 
second thoughts of the country. America’s policy in China is one 
of dispatch-writing simply. She favours the “open door” and will 
keep it open so far as scribbling can. She would prefer “ a strong, 
independent and responsible Chinese Government, which can and will 
be held accountable for the maintenance of order and the protection 
of our citizens and their rights under the treaties ” ; and to this end 
no pen will flow faster than hers. She values—possibly, like most 
of us, she over-values—her stake in the future of China, and she 
will not spare the ink in its defence. But Niagara itself would not 
be more deafening than the roar of indignant protest over the 
slightest hint of a war in the protection of these interests or the 
development of this stake. If every Power that to-day claims a 
sphere of influence in China were to announce that it intended 
henceforward to preserve that sphere to its own use, America would 
lodge any number of diplomatic complaints, but she would go no 
farther ; and she would as soon think of attempting to acquire a sphere 
of her own as of purchasing Delagoa Bay. The “open door” and 
the “territorial integrity” of China represent the wishes, but not 
the determination, of America. 

Americans have had so few rebuffs in their national history, they 
are animated by such an unholy certainty that in any diplomatic 
dispute the American view of things must prevail, that perhaps they 
hardly realise how magnificently Mr. Hay’s policy and dispatches 
and protests rest upon bluff. It was only a year or so ago, as I tried 
to point out in a former issue of this Review, that they discovered 
that the Monroe Doctrine itself needs something more than words to 
make it effective. In China they have yet to admit the pregnant 
common-sense of the Kaiser’s dictum: “If anything has to be done 
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in this world, the pen will be powerless to carry it through unless 
backed by the force of the sword.” Their protection so far has lain 
in the curious readiness with which all nations, ourselves included, 
take America at her own valuation. They are, for one thing, so 
dazzled by her potential as to exaggerate her actual power, and, for 
another, they make the mistake of assuming that American diplomacy, 
like European diplomacy, rests always on the implication of force. 
But in China, as we have seen, it rests on nothing of the kind, and 
some unpleasant surprises are in store for America when the outside 
world realises, as sooner or later it must, that the American Bismarck 
has no Moltke in the background. When Russia, for instance, as 
some day she almost inevitably will—the bulk of American trade 
with China lying in Manchuria—decides to disregard an American 
protest, and in fact announces that she will “see ”’ America, there 
will be nothing left for Mr. Hay or his successor but to throw the 
cards on the table, and to escape, with what dignity he may be able 
to assume, from a position essentially that of the French at Fashoda. 
And when the bluff is once called, it will be found that the Cologne 
Gazette was not, after all, so wide of the mark in saying, as it did 
during the negotiations of 1900, that “so far as the discussions of 
the Powers with China are concerned, it makes no difference whether 
America continues to co-operate or not.” When, therefore, the 
United States is spoken of as though her backing were a matter of 
real moment to Japan and to ourselves, it is well that the foundations 
of her Far Eastern policy should be carefully examined, to find out 
whether they are of rock or sand. America welcomes the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance as an effective instrument for protecting her 
interests at other people’s expense. She gives it all the approval and 
“‘moral support”’ that any document can hope for. It works auto- 
matically on her behalf, and it relieves her of all responsibility. 
Therefore she blesses it. But I have tried to show that the practical 
value of her support, moral or diplomatic, will endure only so long 
as she is not found out, and that directly it encounters resolute 
handling, it will collapse like a pricked bubble. Is it necessary to add 
that if, at any crisis, assistance of a more material kind were needed, 
America, with a considerable show of virtue, would point out that 
her policy of avoiding “entangling alliances’’ would keep her from 
offering it ? 
Sypnzy Brooks. 
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JAPAN’S IMPERIAL POLICY. 
ITS BEARING ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


Tue Imperial Programme of Japan is essentially ambitious, but 
it has the advantage of being straightforward, and definite. Her 
primary aim is, of course, to make herself Mistress of the Seas 
in her part of the world. People are wont to say that Japan intends 
to become the “ England of the Far East.” This, like many other 
popular sayings, is not altogether happy; for, though it serves 
to give a rough idea of the situation, it does not express it accurately. 
Japan, in spite of all the modern methods she is adopting, will 
never lose her own individuality, and, while there is much in the 
character of that people which resembles our own, their methods will 
never be British in the full sense of the word. 

If Japan is endeavouring to command the Seas in the Far 
East, it may be taken for granted that she has an ulterior motive 
for her action. A people in whom tenacity of purpose is as 
strongly developed as in the Japanese would never strive after this, 
or any other end, for “the fun of the thing.” Although they are 
intensely proud of their achievements, there is nothing in the Japanese 
character of that sentiment which prompts the Frenchman to cry, 
“Vive la Gloire,” for the mere sake of shouting. To the Japanese 
an empty glory does not appeal. If they are to appreciate it, the 
glory must show some practical advantage to themselves in the present, 
or constitute a step towards the attainment of some future benefit. 
Before dealing with the uses to which Japan will put her power 
when she has got it, it is well to emphasise one important fact. 
During all the changes that have taken place in the course of her 
conversion from feudalism and isolation to popular doctrines and 
international relationships, Japan has never for a single instant 
allowed herself to be turned aside from this great Imperial aim, the 
attainment of Naval Supremacy in the Far East. 

Japan’s ambition is no vague ideal, sprung, as some have main- 
tained, from a spirit of megalomania, as the result of her rapid rise 
in importance. It does not owe its inception to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance of yesterday, or to the abolition of extra-territoriality three 
years ago, or to the war between China and Japan in 1894-8, or to 
the establishment of a Popular Diet in 1890, or even to the over- 
throw of the feudal régime in 1867. 

Each of these dates is a white stone, marking a new era in the 
advance towards Japan’s practical ideal, and serving to record the fact 
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that her progress has been as steady as it has been rapid. The idea 
germinated in the heads of men long before the rule of the Shoguns 
(Feudal Lords) was done away with. It originated in the conviction 
that, unless Japan were to make a bid for Naval Supremacy, she must 
inevitably, sooner or later, efface herself as a self-governing nation. 
And this was at a time, though well within the memory of living 
man, when fhe law of the land forbade the building of ships large 
enough to traverse the seas, and when the possession of a foreign 
book, or an attempt to gain a knowledge of the outside world, was 
a capital offence. The early advocates of reform had to experience the 
same mental and physical hardships as have fallen to the lot of those 
who have lived before their time in other countries. Some of them have 
paid the penalty for their sins against the old exclusive code with 
their lives. Others are active politicians to-day, and it is interesting to 
note that the greatest of them all, or at all events the one who is best 
known to the outside world, the Marquis Ito, was among these 
early reformers. His thirst for knowledge of the outer world was so 
great, and the attainment of his object at that time so beset with 
difficulties, that he, and Count Innouye, now the greatest authority 
on economics in Japan, smuggled themselves on board an outward- 
bound ship, and imbibed their first lessons in the English language 
as stowaways on board a British trader. I give these instances to 
show the tenacity of purpose of the Japanese, a trait in their 
character too often passed over by the superficial writer, who has 
dealt with them as being a light and frivolous people. 

Since Japan became a modern nation, and has been making a bid 
for a voice in the world’s politics, she has had to struggle against the 
dead weight of the very natural prejudice of the established Powers. 
But Japan can fight an uphill battle, and, like England, she gathers 
strength in measure as she encounters resistance. Consequently she 
has known how to surmount these obstacles, as they presented them- 
selves, and in doing so her patience and perseverance have been 
extreme. Once, and once only, since 1867, has she had to deal with 
serious internecine opposition to her progressive policy. That was in 
1877, when the bloody conflict, known as the Satsuma rebellion, came 
about. The overthrowing of the re-actionaries, and the suicide of their 
leader, the renowned Saigo, drove home the final nail in the coffin of 
the old-world Japan, and left the reformers free to carry out their pro- 
gramme, and to acquire a practical knowledge of international 
politics. It goes without saying that, when the work of the pro- 
gressives had been simplified by the final suppression of the re- 
actionaries, all sorts of internal political strife came about. There 
were reformers and reformers. The ultra-progressives found their 
pace seriously hampered by their more cautious colleagues, while 
others flew off at a tangent, and endeavoured to carry out their 
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reforms in a way of their own. This is a phase which has had its 
counterpart in the politics of every nation. Yet, while in normal 
times parties and cliques sprang up like political mushrooms in the 
modern Japan, they disappeared, as if by magic, whenever an inter- 
national question loomed ahead. Whatever her differences might be 
on matters of domestic legislation and party questions, all her leading 
men were agreed on the one essential point of their Imperial pro- 
gramme, and everything had to give way before this. 

There is a prevalent feeling that Japan has been drawn towards 
England because we have done more for her than has any other 
nation. That is erroneous. Educationally, at all events, the 
Americans, the Germans, and the French have assisted Japan quite 
as much as we have. In Japan in Transition, written (in 1899) for 
the purpose of advocating an Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and pointing 
out that such an alliance must inevitably come about, I endeavoured 
to show that the rapprochement between the Japanese and ourselves 
was not due to sentiment, or gratitude for real or imaginary services 
rendered. The bond is made of much stronger stuff than that. It 
is woven of a community of interests so powerful that it has drawn 
the two nations together, in spite of racial prejudice, religion, and 
colour. It is only natural that Japan, with her passion for power, should 
look for example and assistance to the nation which, of all others, 
has succeeded in attaining the class of power she aspires to. If 
Japan is to command the Far Eastern seas, her shortest road to that 
end is to follow the lead of that nation which, “ rules the waves” at 
the present day. Certainly it would have been fatal to Japan’s pur- 
pose if she had begun her international career by running counter to 
the one nation which is in a position to help her until she is strong 
enough to run alone. 

A knitting of the friendships by a binding five years contract is a 
practical step towards the realisation of her dream of naval supremacy. 
It is for this reason, and this reason only, that Japan has entered 
into her treaty with us. The British optimist must not lose sight of 
that fact when he is weighing the advantages and disadvantages of 
the compact. There will come a time, as surely as night follows day, 
when China and Japan will, between them, rule the Far Eastern 
world. That time is a very long way off, and, as we cannot prevent 
it, even should we wish to do so, the next best thing is to retain our 
influence with those two nations for as long a time as possible. 
While they are still in tutelage it is preferable, from our point of 
view, that we, rather than another foreign Power, should act as their 
instructors and advisers. It will also be to our advantage to force 
as far as possible, the power into the hands of the Japanese, rather 
than into those of the Chinese, for the former have given us con- 
vincing proofs of their capacity for governing on modern lines, and of 
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their general sympathy with a policy of unrestricted international com- 
merce. It is quite conceivable that we have been raising up for ourselves 
two very formidable competitors in the far future, politicaliy and 
commercially, but the time has gone by for checking that Bogey-man 
of the alarmist, the “ Yellow Peril.”” We should have thought of 
that fifty years ago, when we were hammering at the closed door of 
Japan. We have succeeded in opening that door, and have taught 
the Japanese that there is a world outside their own; a world that is 
worth cultivating for the sake of the money that is to be made in it. 

Since then, we have been unremitting in our endeavours to rouse 
China, but we have not known how to do it. It was not until we 
found Russia slowly but surely undermining our influence at Peking 
that our politicians realised how slight was British influence there, 
and that what remained was a diminishing quantity. It was 
because we dreaded the re-actionary influence of Russia, who, if 
supreme in China, would inevitably put a stop to all satisfactory 
commerce between that country and other nations, that we had 
to choose between a far-off ‘‘ Yellow Peril” and the nearer 
and more obvious danger of the medisval methods of Russia. 
Rightly or wrongly we chose the former, and not seeing our way 
to check Russia on our own account, we have joined hands with 
Japan so that she may do the active work for us. 

Whether it is to our interest or otherwise that China should be 
“ awakened,” we have at all events pledged ourselves to a policy 
that will effect this, and this we did before we allied ourselves with 
Japan. By that alliance we merely took the first definite step 
towards the solution of a problem which, owing, among other 
things, to our hands being full elsewhere, we could not work out for 
ourselves. We have slumbered for years over our Far Eastern policy, 
and now we have joined Japan as a sleeping partner. We shall con- 
tinue to slumber, except in event of a serious war, but our moral sup- 
port, which is very great when allied to the energy of Japan, will 
be at her service, and this is all she wants to make her influence felt in 
Peking. Japan will succeed in awakening China because the accom- 
plishment of that end is a vital part of that Imperial programme from 
. which she never allows her attention to be diverted. She, of all the 
nations who have had to do with that country, understands it, and, 
in spite of what has been said to the contrary, is the only one whose 
influence at Peking is in any way of a sympathetic character. The 
task is a big one, but the Japanese will never flinch from it, for, as 
above explained, their tenacity of purpose in face of opposition will 
see them through. 

During the initial stages of this project Japan has secured for 
herself the support of a very weighty ally. Ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui cotite, and it will be during the five years of the alliance that the 
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wedge of Japanese influence at Peking will be driven home. The 
thin end had already been inserted, and now the heavy hammer has 
been provided for finishing the work. When this has been done, 
and when, years after, as the result of it, China has learnt to 
answer to her helm, and has a responsible helmsman, with whom 
an understanding can be arrived at, then we may look with 
certainty for an Alliance between China and Japan. Up to that 
time the interests of England and Japan will be identical, and 
it depends entirely on circumstances as to how relations will be 
affected by a Chino-Japanese Alliance. Happily, such a contract is 
yet a very long way off, for its distance is measured by the length of 
time which must elapse between now and the day when China can 
govern herself. 

What the effect of such an Alliance will be on the Western nations, 
as a whole, it is difficult to determine now. The Japanese realise 
that, from motives of policy, it pays to tolerate the foreigner. As 
time goes on, that feeling should increase with the strengthening of 
international commercial relations. "Whether, in the course of her 
more intimate intercourse with China, Japan will be able to teach the 
Celestials that the foreigner has his uses, it is hard to say. If not, 
the position of the Westerner in the Far East will be bad indeed. 
“We may be thankful,” said Sir Robert Hart to me, in Peking, 
when talking over the effect on the Chinese of the Allied Occupation 
of that city.—“‘ we may be thankful that the Chinaman was not a 
soldier when the recent outbreak took place, and that it will be some 
time before he becomes one; for on the next occasion when he attacks 
the Legations he will succeed. Our endeavour must be to put the 
Chinese in the way of understanding and appreciating the foreigner 
before they become strong enough to crush him.” 

Now that it is the avowed policy of Japan, and incidentally of 
England, to give China that strength, and as success in this enterprise 
is vital to Japan’s Imperial policy, the necessity for giving our careful 
attention to the note of warning, italicised above, is doubly important. 
There is an impression that between the Chinese and the Japanese 
there exists a violent hatred. This is not the case. There is that 
racial antagonism which must always be found in times of peace 
between two neighbouring nations, and which sometimes leads to 
actual war between them. That antagonism, however, at once 
becomes a bond of friendship when both are menaced by a common 
foe. The differences between the Japanese and the Chinese have no 
deeper root than those between the English and the French, whose 
animosity would vanish into thin air from the moment that a con- 
quering nation of another colour appeared upon the scene, and endea- 
voured to destroy institutions that were common to us both, and to 
set up in their place institutions of his own. 
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Japanese statesmen have told me over and over again that in the 
far future they hope to be able to make an alliance with China, for, 
while at the present day Japan cannot be said to resent foreign 
interference in Chinese matters, she resents very much the muddle 
that the Western nations have made of the Far Eastern question 
generally, and she resents, above all things, Russian aggression. 
Japan, like ourselves, has had to choose between two alternatives ; 
either she must have as neighbours a China which has been largely 
absorbed by Russia and other Western nations, or a modern China 
which will always be at loggerheads with Russia. She has chosen 
the latter, and her selection has been a wise one. To effect her pur- 
pose, she has temporarily allied herself with the nation which seems 
the most likely to thwart Russia and to oppose the dismemberment 
of China, and which is in the best position to aid her practically in 
making such dismemberment an impossibility. 

It may be urged that, when Japan has accomplished her work of 
enabling China to become a military power, she will, by that very 
fact, have raised up a dangerous enemy against herself. This may 
be so, but, at all events, it is the lesser of two evils. In any case we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the possibility of enmity be- 
tween China and Japan should tend to prolong indefinitely a satis- 
factory understanding between Great Britain and Japan. We must 
not forget that Japan has before her, as an object lesson, the history 
of England and the Continent of Europe, a lesson which her states- 
men have absorbed very thoroughly. From it she has realised the 
advantages of an insular position. She has seen that, in spite of 
incessant opposition, violent measures, and bitter jealousies, and in 
spite of our comparatively small dimensions, we, the English, have 
been able to more than hold our own against our foreign neigh- 
bours through all these centuries. Japan sees no reason to fear 
China any more than we have to fear Continental nations. It is 
true that, owing to Europe being divided up into many coun- 
tries, our safety has often owed its existence to the impossibility of 
a common accord between them. As a set off against this, how- 
ever, Japan is fully aware that, for years, and perhaps for centuries 
after China has become modernised, that country’s hostile energies 
will be taken up by difficulties on the Russian frontier. Then Japan 
will be able to play Russia off against China, as we have, from time 
immemorial, played one nation off against another on the Continent 
of Europe. 

It is for all these reasons that Japan attaches such vital import- 
ance to her naval programme. Briefly, we may divide her objects 
under three heads :— 

1. To guarantee her own independence. 

2. To protect her commerce. 
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3. To enable her, with China, to manage the affairs of the Far 
East without Western interference. 

We may resent this last clause, but I am not sure that we have 
any right to do so, and I am quite convinced that we cannot prevent 
its accomplishment. 

The Imperial policy of the Japanese, and its overwhelming im- 
portance over domestic legislation and party politics, in the eyes of 
the statesmen of that country, cannot be better described than in the 
words of Count Okuma. Count Okuma is the great political rival of 
the Marquis Ito, and it is significant that that rivalry at once ceases to 
exist when it becomes a question of Imperial measures. In 1897, two 
years before the abolition of consular jurisdiction, and when the Mar- 
quis Ito was in England, actually, and I say it advisedly, feeling the 
way for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance which is to-day an accom- 
plished fact, Count Okuma expressed himself as follows to an Eng- 
lishman in Tokyo. The occasion was a change in the Japanese 
Cabinet. Asa matter of fact his Excellency had just resigned the 
Portfolio of Foreign Affairs :— 


“Do not imagine that changes like that which has just taken place disturb the 
conduct of State affairs. The public business is managed without any jar or 
dislocation. These incidents are mere eddies in the great stream of progress. 
Even if they were more, even if they caused serious inconvenience, we must 
endure them. . . . We have introduced constitutional institutions and we must 
follow them to their logical issue. There is a model before us—England. Eng- 
land is the mother of constitutional government. It has been longest with her, 
and she has reduced it to a thoroughly useful and convenient system. We hope 
to be equally successful. We may reach the goal by a different route, but we 
shall get there. The examples that are before our eyes are not lost on us. We 
see that Europe rules the world. European civilisation, European intelligence, 
European strength—by these the whole world is controlled. Look at India ; 
look at China ; look at Afriea ; look at Central Asia. When, then, we struggle 
to enter the comity of Western nations we are really struggling to pass from the 
ranks of the ruled to the ranks of the rulers. Japan labours under no mis- 
apprehension upon that score. Her goal is clearly before her eyes, and she will 
not rest until she has attained it. . . . Just as competition develops business 
faculties and promotes all kinds of commercial and industrial enterprises, so 
opposition in the field of politics acts as a spur to energy and a corrector of abuses. 
. . . It may appear to you that such and such conduct on the part of a political 
Party is wrong; that this or that procedure on the part of a Cabinet is regrettable. 
You may be right, but it is necessary to ask yourself whether it can be said of 
any human achievement that the path to it was free from blunders and miscalcu- 
lations. ‘The greatest statesmen err. Gladstone has erred, Disraeli has erred, 
Bismarck has erred. The wisest Cabinets err. That is nothing. The only really 
baleful condition is that of a nation or a community where public scrutiny sleeps. 
. . . Remember that we are only emerging from our childhood in this matter of 
constitutional institutions.” 


When one looks into the far future and considers the question of 
the “‘ Yellow Peril,” one sees clearly that mutual interests must still 
bind Japan and England together. Like ourselves, Japan will always 
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have enemies; like ourselves, she will be dependent on the outside 
world for the commerce which alone can make of her a great Power; 
and, like ourselves, she will eventually require to draw many of her 
food supplies from beyond the seas. Japan and England are suffi- 
ciently widely separated to obviate the possibility of that sort of 
nagging friction which always exists between neighbouring coun- 
tries. Then again the wellbeing of both the Japanese and ourselves. 
depends on the “Open Door” policy. With Japan increasingly depen- 
dent on foreign trade, we need not be in the least alarmed about her 
wishing to quarrel with her customers, and above all with the one 
Power who, among all the others, can assist her in keeping open those 
commercial channels which are of such vital importance to her salvation. 
The Japanese Imperial Policy, and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as 
an incident in the carrying out of that policy, should, as a matter 
of fact, act asa retarding influence on the advent of a“ Yellow 
Peril.” At all events, it should rob it of its dangerous aspects as far 
as most of the European nations are concerned. 

Yet, though at the present day we may be justified in regarding a 
“ Yellow Peril” as an indefinitely distant possibility, such is not the 
case with Russia. While China now is obliged to cringe to that 
country, there is no question as to the fact that Russia stands 
in deadly prospective fear of an educated China. That feeling 
is greatly enhanced by the knowledge that Japanese influence 
at Peking will all be persistently and effectively anti-Russian. 
Putting on one side the question of the slights and injuries which 
Russia has inflicted on Japan, such as the forcing her to relinquish 
Port Arthur, and the violating of the agreement made with her as. 
to the conduct of affairs in Corea, injuries for which Russia will 
never be forgiven, there remains the fact that Japan’s future safety 
depends on the existence of an enmity between her two powerful 
neighbours, China and Russia. Apart from the question of trading 
facilities, Japan wishes to educate China so that,in measure as the 
military strength of that country increases, Russian influence will 
decline, until China is strong enough to hold her own against Russia. 
It is on China that Japan counts in the far future to turn the 
Russians out of Manchuria. Equally, looking still further ahead, 
she will make no endeavour to check a possible Chinese aggressive 
policy in North-Eastern or Central Asia, as, while such is going on, 
she will be free from anxiety on her own account as to the possibility 
of the strength of China being turned against her. 

To Russia, then, the “ Yellow Peril ” constitutes a very real 
danger. And for this reason there is very much to be said 
from Russia’s point of view with regard to her actions in the Far East. 
In the circumstances, knowing that some day she will have to face 
the millions of trained soldiers which an educated China will be able 
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to put in the field against her, Russia’s encouragement of the re- 
actionary element in Chinese politics is only natural and justifiable. 
It is quite logical, too, that while she can do so, she should wish to 
push her frontier line as far forward into China as possible. It will 
all be so much territory gained, which will have to be retaken by 
China when the inevitable struggle between that country and Russia 
takes place. Violent anti-Russian writers should bear this fact in 
mind when they sweepingly condemn the policy of Russian aggres- 
sion and brutality in China. At all events, the anti-Russian may 
console himself with the certainty, that whatever value there may 
be in the “ Yellow Peril” theory, it will be Russia who will have 
to bear the brunt of it for centuries before it will affect the rest 
of the world. Russia will be the Buffer State between the Yellow 
and White races, and, fortunately for herself and for everybody else, 
she has a vast area to lose to the Chinese before Europe will be 
affected. For the Chinaman, who is very systematic, will take a 
long time to digest properly the pieces that he may bite off the 
Russian Empire in days to come. 

It is impossible to foretell when that day will be, but we may 
rest assured that, if China is to be educated and placed on a modern 
footing, it will come. "We may be equally certain that the educa- 
tion of China wii/ be effected, for the accomplishment of this is one 
of the essential items in Japan’s Imperial Programme; and we have 
undertaken to assist her in carrying it out. 

Srarrorp Ransome. 








THE OLD LIBERALISM AND THE NEW 
ARISTOCRACY. 


I ree that I ought to preface the observations that follow by 
saying that I belong to no political party. I desire merely to express 
the reflections of an outsider who, with more or less of insight, has 
keenly watched and studied the game. 

None are so blind as those who will not see; and the mutually- 
repellent atoms of the disorganised organisation vaguely known by 
the phrase “ Liberal Party ” are blind after this manner. Leaving, 
for a moment, this proposition unproved let me hasten to define; for 
discussion without definition is misleading, tiresome, and utterly 
purposeless. Who are meant when we use the phrase “ Liberal 
Party’’? It is imperative that this question should be answered if 
one would be understood from the outset. Different persons will use 
this phrase to express different ideas; here it will be used to express 
one, and one only, and must be understood to mean those who, in 
the Metropolis, work the constituencies with a view to returning a 
majority of Liberal members to the House of Commons and a Liberal 
Ministry to office. It means what the Daily News very recently 
called “The Official Liberal Party.” This Official Liberal Party is 
virtually the party of Lord Rosebery, Sir Edward Grey, Sir Henry 
Fowler, and Mr. Asquith.’ By the phrase “ Liberal Party” is not 
meant in any degree or sense the mass of those who, in the con- 
stituencies, vote for Liberal or Labour candidates. To my own 
vision there appears a broad, clear, well-defined and profound chasm 
dividing ‘“‘The Liberal Party” from the thousands of non-profes- 
sional politicians throughout the country who take but little interest 
in political affairs until election-time comes, and then, almost 
invariably, vote the Liberal ticket. The first-mentioned constitute 
the Liberal Party proper; the latter are the supporters of it. 
According to this definition, then, we have the voters who are Liberal 
in thought and feeling, and we have the Liberal Party—an associa- 
tion of men of wealth and leisure who hold political opinions more 
or less identical, are generally in agreement as to the main principles 
of State policy, and are willing to spend and be spent in order to 
secure power for a select few from their own order to rule the nation 
just as the Conservative Party does. 

Between each party and the mass of electors who support it there 

(1) This article was written before the Rosebery-Bannerman split. It remains to be 


seen what fraction, if any, of the Official Liberal Party is within Sir Henry’s tabernacle. 
He is understvod to have captured the caucus machinery. 
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exist, of course, certain ties or connections—certain impulses and 
sympathies common to both. But there is a vast mass of non-party 
electors, belonging almost wholly to the wage-earning class, who 
cannot be grouped with the supporters of either party. These are 
never taken into account except at election time ; yet these are they 
who hold in their hands the balance of power, and who make and 
unmake Governments. Though not party men they are, in the 
main, Liberal in thought and feeling and aspiration. It is these 
men, reinforced by a considerable number of deserters from the 
stalwart ranks of Liberalism, who have returned the Conservative 
Party to power, and kept it there, practically ever since 1885. 
Putting aside the Irish Nationalists, then, I discern in the political 
world four forces, active and potential, with, for regulating and 
determining purposes, a fifth that is too varying and obscure to be 
easily classified. There is the active Conservative-Party force and 
the potential Conservative-Electorate force; likewise there is the 
active Liberal-Party force and the potential Liberal-Electorate force. 
Lastly, there is the Independent-Electorate force which is the deter- 
mining one. This definition is, I admit, a little fanciful, perhaps a 
trifle crude; but it will serve to make readily apprehensible the 
observations I have to offer. 

To the great mass of non-party electors who, by changing sides at 
election-time, procure the dismissal of a Ministry, must always be 
added, as already indicated, a large number of stalwarts who are 
deserters from one or other of the two electoral groups I have 
already mentioned. Such defections are always few and rare on the 
Conservative side; many and frequent on the Liberal side. And the 
reason for this becomes very evident on reflection. Between the 
Conservative Party and the Conservative electorate there is, and 
nearly always has been, reasonable agreement or unity of aim; a 
very real identity of purpose. On the other hand, between the 
Liberal Party and the Liberal electorate there is not now, and not 
often in the past has there been, a reasonable and general concurrence 
of opinion concerning the main lines of policy that ought to be 
pursued. Whenever the Liberal Party has, to a reasonable extent, 
identified itself with the sentiments and objects of the mass of 
Liberal electors its action has had the effect of attraction upon the 
non-party electorate ; and it has, accordingly, evolved enough political 
force to carry it into power. On every occasion on which it has failed 
it has so failed because it has done violence, either by wrong action 
or unjustifiable inaction, to the sentiments and convictions of its own 
supporters, and has incurred the contempt and hatred of the more 
critical non-party electorate. The non-party electorate belongs, as I 
have said, mainly—indeed I think I may say wholly—to the wage- 
earning class, more commonly and less correctly called the working 
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elass. Electors of the wealthy class, and of those sections of the 
community vaguely classified as the upper and lower middle classes, 
are, to a man almost, staunch and unvarying adherents of one or 
other political party. Whether the candidate for their division bea 
Liberal or a Home Ruler, an Imperialist Liberal or an Independent 
Radical on the one side; or on the other a Tory, a 'Tory-Democrat 
or a Liberal Unionist they can be absolutely relied upon to vote for 
him. Not in their ranks are found the men who change sides, the 
men who deliver their verdict on the evidence before them, the great 
mass of unattached electors whose action determines the political 
eomplexion of the House of Commons. These belong almost entirely 
to the wage-earning class, and they constitute the most prosperous 
section of it. 

Ever since the death of Mr. Gladstone, and even for some time 
before it, certain persons have been accustomed to say, “ The Liberal 
Party is dead.’”” Home Rule with its consequences, New Tipperary, 
the O’Shea divorce, the Meath and Kilkenny elections killed it, they 
tell us. There is truth in this but it is badly expressed, and it is 
not the whole truth. These things did not kill the Liberal Party, 
and the Liberal Party has not been killed. The Liberal Party— 
the old Liberal Party as we knew it twenty-five years ago—has ceased 
to exist through lack of that sustenance without which no political 
party can live, namely, popular support. And popular support has 
not failed it because of anything Mr. Gladstone did or neglected to 
do, but because it has been impossible for it to discover any policy 


which would unite all its supporters in the country. Why impossible? . 


The answer to that question is the proper subject of this essay. 

Up to the time of the passing of the great Reform Bill of 1832, 
the United Kingdom was ruled by the landowning aristocracy 
exclusively. With the coming into force of this Act, and later, of 
the Municipal Reform Acts, the basis of political power shifted from 
the rural constituencies to the urban constituencies, so that it became 
a saying, “ What Lancashire thinks to-day England will think 
to-morrow.” The great boroughs were intensely Liberal and, on the 
whole, remained so up to 1885. The change did not take place 
suddenly in that year. It had set in before and has continued since. 
But it was in that year, when the franchise had just been extended 
and the Irish vote in British boroughs was given to the Conservative 
Party, that the change revealed itself most manifestly. Therefore I 
mention the year 1885. The middle half of the nineteenth century 
was the epoch of the great reforms. The forms and conditions of 
our political life, as we know it to-day, were shaped and created 
during the years between 1832 and 1885. During that epoch the 
Liberal Party was supported by, on the whole, the urban electors of 
the country. I am not here unmindful of the Chartists and of the 
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points of their Charter. They forced those points on the Liberal 
Party, and as they were forced on it the Whig element in it continued 
to desert it and become merged in the Conservative Party. But this 
period, the epoch of the great reforms, was, in the main, a period 
during which the Liberal Party contrived to win and retain the 
support of the great boroughs. They did so because the urban 
population of the nation had, speaking in a general sense, common 
interests and common aims—TI say “in a general sense” because, in 
dealing with political movements, exact lines and divisions are not 
possible. But the progress of what I may call social evolution in the 
towns reached some time ago a stage beyond which it became 
impossible for their populations to pursue a common course. . The 
town populations have split up into an urban aristocracy and an 
urban democracy whose interests are not only irreconcilable, but are 
even antagonistic in a large degree. This, the most important, 
striking, and readily-observed social phenomenon of our time is the 
one that has been left entirely out of account by those who send 
political prescriptions to Lord Rosebery for the restoration to health 
of the Liberal Party. If Lord Rosebery can discover a political 
programme that will command the united support of the urban 
aristocracy and the urban democracy he can have office as soon as he 
pleases. While things remain as they are in the political world, 
office is possible only to the Conservative Party. 

The conditions of social life make the conditions of political life. 
Between political life and social life it is impossible to draw a 
dividing line. The purpose of political: life is to make social life 
more pleasantly liveable. Consider, then, what social life was seventy 
years ago, and contrast it with the social life of to-day. Then the 
men of wealth in the towns were intimately associated with the 
workers of the towns. The shopkeeper lived over his shop, and the 
manufacturer, if he did not live in his factory, lived very near it— 
within walking distance. The poor were very poor but the rich 
were not very rich, nor was their number very large.’ The rich 

(1) The best guide to the increasing wealth of the urban aristocracy is the produce 
of the Income Tax. This test, though it cannot be applied with strict accuracy, owing 
to variations in the mode of levying it, is nevertheless a thoroughly trustworthy though 
rough-and-ready guide. In applying it two important considerations must be kept in 
mind. In the first place the incomes of the old land-owning aristocracy have, except 
in the case of town landlords, everywhere decreased, and in the next all incomes under 
£160 a year are now exempt. In 1854-5 the rate was 10d. on incomes under £150 and 
1s. 2d. on those over that amount: produce, £10,600,000. In 1856-7 the rate was 
114d. and 1s. 4d. respectively: produce, £16,100,000. The tax-rate steadily fell 
until in 1874-5 it reached 2d. In 1875-6 it was again 2d. Afterwards it rose and in 
1880-1 it was 6d., at which figure it produced, apparently, almost exactly the same 
amount (£10,650,000) as the rate of Is. 2d. had produced just a quarter of a century 
earlier. But in reality it produced much more, for in 1880-1 incomes under £150 were 


exempt, whereas in 1854-5 they were taxed at 10d. The tax-rate on incomes has 
risen steadily since the date of its low-water mark (1874-5) until 1900-1, when, at 1s., 
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and the poor were mingled; the rich were among the poor as pea- 
sticks among peas. This was the rule to which there were some 
exceptions, as there always are to every rule. Now all that is 
changed. The towns have grown to an enormous size, and the 
rich no longer live among the poor but get away as far from them 
as possible. Seventy years ago there was hardly any town except a 
few of the very largest, such as London, which could be said to have 
a West End. Now there is no town of five thousand inhabitants 
and upwards that has not got its West End and its East End. The 
shopkeeper no longer lives over his shop ; the residential part is let 
out as offices. Both the shopkeeper and the tenants of the offices 
live in the West End and as far from their places of business as they 
conveniently can. As for the factory no one, not even the workers, 
will live near it who can live away from it. 

Take the wings of imagination and soar above any British town 
of considerable size. Look down upon it from your vantage height 
and what will you see? You will see two large areas spread out 
before you ; the one close-packed with bricks and mortar and crowded 
with human beings; the other laid out with broad roads fringed by 
the villas and mansions of the rich, roads and residences being 
scarcely discernible amid a wealth of trees, gardens and flowers ; the 
one seems to present a realisation of our conception concerning a 
place of everlasting death, the other a realisation of our ideas of 
paradise. On the one hand is hardship, misery, destitution; on 
the other teeming abundance and luxury. Yet it is thought—so 
supremely stupid can the intelligent be—that the dwellers in these 
two places ought to have a common political ambition readily satis- 
fiable by the appointment of Lord Rosebery and his fellow “ Official ” 
Liberals to Ministerial office. 

There always was, in a small degree, an aristocracy of wealth in 
the towns. But it was so limited in numbers, and had so much of 
sympathy with its poorer neighbours that, in regard to political 
matters, it may be said to have been at one with the urban demo- 
eracy. The urban aristocracy of, say fifty years ago, consisted 
chiefly of men who had sprung directly from the wage-earning class. 
With that class, however their interests were or might seem to be 
opposed, they had a real and active sympathy. Moreover, they 
were animated by a very strong antipathy to Conservatism, then 
best known by the name of Toryism. But the sons and grandsons 
of the urban aristocrats of a quarter or half a century ago are of a 
it produced no less than £26,920,000 plus arrears unpaid, and 1s. 2d. for 1901-2, the 
produce of which is estimated at nearly 34 millions. A single penny on incomes above 
£160 now produces about two and a-half millions. The enormous increase of wealth 
which these figures make manifest is almost entirely an increase in the wealth of the 


urban aristocracy—a class that is the very base and crown of that which is called 
Liberal Imperialism. 
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kind wholly different from their fathers. Not only have they no 
sympathy with the members of the wage-earning class; they are 
opposed to them and dislike and fear them. The urban aristocrats 
of to-day are not, to speak mildly, a lovable order of humanity. 
The members of the first generation were content with comfortable 
houses in the fashionable suburb; those of the second generation 
aspire to country-houses, parks, carriages and hunters. Their origin 
they are’ anxious to bury in oblivion. They concoct armorial bear- 
ings ; they invent a family pedigree in which the workshop and the 
Dissenting chapel figure, if at all, as little as possible. Their means, 
large as they are, are utterly inadequate to their great ambitions. 
Their demeanour towards their workpeople and the poor is over- 
bearing and insolent. Their demeanour towards those convention- 
ally called “ landed gentry” is essentially that of the snob. The 
urban aristocrats of the middle half of the century were filled with 
the prejudices, aspirations, faiths and ambitions of the class from 
which they had directly sprung. They were animated by an active 
vigilant antagonism to the old landed aristocracy, and to all that 
was connected with it in Church and State. They felt a strenuous, 
burning desire to elevate and improve the lives of their less fortunate 
fellow-townsmen. They built and endowed chapels; they founded 
and maintained Reform Clubs; they established and promoted a 
Liberal Press; they dominated the Municipalities in the Liberal 
interest; they propagated Liberalism everywhere—in their daily 
work, in the chapel pulpit, in the chapel Sunday school. Their 
ranks were thoroughly permeated by the spirit of Reform. They 
responded readily and with enthusiasm to every great reforming 
ery. Their sense of justice was as ready in the service of great 
causes abroad as in that of the like causes at home—Hungary, 
Italy, the Northern Confederacy, Schleswig-Holstein, Bulgaria: all 
these excited as keenly the sympathetic enthusiasm of the town 
populations of Great Britain as did the cause of Constitutional 
Reform, of Irish Landlaw Reform, of Religious Equality and of 
Educational Reform. The great boroughs were as uniformly Liberal 
then as they are uniformly Conservative now. The sons and grand- 
sons of the first generation of urban aristocracy are, as to most 
matters, completely out of sympathy with all the movements for 
which their fathers struggled ; as to some they are strongly opposed 
to them. The all-absorbing ambition of the present generation is 
to hobnob with the class called conventionally ‘‘ County gentlemen.” 
Therefore they have, as far as possible, cut their connection with the 
old Liberalism, with the chapel, with workmen’s clubs, with every- 
thing that smacks of plebeianism. They have put their servants into 
livery, affixed armorial bearings to their carriages, and taken seats 
at the parish church. Those of them who still attend the Dissenting 
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chapels use their influence to stifle the old spirit of aggressive 
Nonconformity. Ata meeting of the Baptist Association in London 
recently, a resolution expressing a desire for peace in South Africa 
was brought forward for discussion and was rejected by eighty-six 
votes against thirty-six because, as was candidly admitted, such a 
discussion would be “a menace to the prosperity of the Association.” 
This is typical of what prevails generally throughout the country. 
Some years ago Dissent and Liberalism were synonymous; they are 
so no longer. Dissenting ministers, once the most active and 
effective of Liberal agents, now take their cue from their paymasters, 
who are members of the new urban aristocracy. ‘To be active and 
earnest in the spirit of the old Liberalism is more than their places 
are worth. Now, as always, the payer of the piper calls the tune; 
“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give; And they who live 
to please must please to live.” In innumerable cases the wealthy 
patrons of Dissent are glad of half an excuse for severing their 
connection with it and with Liberalism—a connection which links 
them to all that they would gladly put on one side and forget. They 
know nothing of the struggle for a wider freedom in which their 
fathers were engaged. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is one of the most amiable men in public 
life. But no one can shoot a sharper arrow of sarcasm than he when 
it pleases him to doit. In his speech at Oldham about the middle 
of October last he pricked the open sore—the most serious sore of all 
from which Liberalism suffers. “They” (the Liberals), he said, 
“have not got a majority in the House of Commons because they 
have not got the money; and they have not got the money because 
the wealthy men of the Liberal side—who, I believe, invariably look 
forward to peerages—have declined to give money for Labour candi- 
dates whom they suspect, not unnaturally, of Socialist opinions which 
would interfere with their own property.” The words were uttered 
in jest; but the jest was bitter because never in deepest earnest 
have words more sharp and true and direct been uttered. It now 
pleases one section of the Liberal Party to revile Mr. Rhodes as the 
unscrupulous plutocrat, the trail of whose financial schemes, as Mr. 
Lecky says, is over all the South African affair. They did not revile 
him when his Maxims were mowing down Lobengula’s followers, for 
then, or thereabouts, he was writing a big cheque for thousands on 
behalf of the “ Official” Liberal Party, because he desired, among 
other things, to preserve it as a sort of buffer State against Socialism. 
“The future of England must be Liberal, perhaps to fight Socialism,” 
he wrote to Mr. Schnadhorst. The truth is that the “ Official” 
Liberal Party of to-day fear and hate the urban democracy far more 
than they fear and hate the most ultra-Conservative of the Conserva- 
tives, ‘“ Official”’ politicians have everything in common, and should 
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stand under the same umbrella. They derive their inspiration from 
the urban aristocrats—the plutocrats of commerce whose love for the 
flag is in exact ratio to its value as a commercial asset—the new 
aristocracy whose perpetual nightmare is the shadow of the lean and 
restless giant, urban democracy. 

The new aristocracy is very rich and very powerful; also very 
clever, with the cleverness of wits whetted in the daily business of 
successful commerce. The West-Enders own the houses in which 
urban democracy dwells; they own the shops which supply it with 
clothes, and food, and tools and household utensils; they own the 
bars, and breweries, and tea-houses, and entertainment houses where 
it eats, drinks, and amuses itself; they own the “works” which 
supply it with employment, with light, with water, with fuel; they 
own the tramways, omnibuses, and railways in which it travels; in 
some places they own even the cemeteries in which, at last, its fallen 
members are hidden away. Hospitals, workhouses, all charities, and 
nearly all education machinery, are under the control of the West- 
Enders. They direct the police, they preside as magistrates in the 
police courts, they own and conserve the slums. The most effective 
part of the greatest political engine of to-day, the Press, is, directly or 
indirectly, under their control and executive influence. All the 
great daily newspapers, and all the weekly newspapers of any real 
importance, whether they are classed as Liberal or Conservative, are 
dominated by the spirit, and subserve the interests, of the urban 
aristocracy. And the business, diligently and skilfully attended to, 
of these newspapers is to throw urban democracy off the scent in 
regard to all political matters of real importance to it—in plainer 
language to mislead it concerning every genuine reform of effective 
value. In politics urban aristocracy is represented by those who 
are known as Liberal Imperialists; urban democracy is represented 
by no known political party. Its members vote mainly for the Con- 
servative Party because that is the only way in which they can vote 
against the Liberal Imperialist Party. 

It is constantly assumed by many persons who ought to know 
better that where two Liberal candidates of different schools of 
thought divide the Liberal electors and a Conservative is’ returned 
this result is owing to the second Liberal candidate. They assume 
that if the second Liberal candidate could be eliminated the whole of 
the electors of a Liberal tendency would vote for the Liberal candi- 
date. Thus it has been said, both by the Liberal Imperialists and 
the non-Imperial Liberals, that if either Mr. Smillie or Mr. Harms- 
worth could have been induced to retire the other would have been 
returned for North-East Lanark instead of Sir W. Rattigan. These 
assumptions are really most unwarrantable presumptions. The 
wage-earning class, more especially that section of it which I have 
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called the urban democracy, cherishes, and very properly so, a most 
profound contempt for, and detestation of, the Official Liberal Party. 
What body of working-men in the country could be gainers in any 
way by the substitution of Rosebery and Co. for Salisbury and Co. ? 
I know of none. The working-men are well aware that they have 
rather more to fear from Imperialist Liberals and their supporters, 
the urban aristocracy, than from the Conservative Party, and equally 
well aware that from neither are they likely to gain much. In the 
minds of a considerable body of Liberals of the Imperialist type there 
may be found the astonishingly stupid idea that the Liberal electorate 
ought to be extremely well satisfied by the return of a Liberal 
Ministry to office. The battle-cry of the old Liberal Party was 
“ Measures, not men ” ; the battle-cry of the Liberal Imperialist Party 
is “Men, not measures.” We read daily, weekly, and monthly, 
addresses to Lord Rosebery in which he is told to try this, that, and 
the other trick for the purpose of getting into office. He never is 
appealed to to back up this or that movement ; to speak in favour of 
this or that policy because it is right todo so. These intelligently 
stupid persons appear to imagine that the electors are desperately 
concerned to have a particular party at the helm of State. Asa 
matter of fact the electors care not a straw for party; they are con- 
cerned only with policy ; and any party which will please them in the 
matter of policy will have their support. Some vote for names, 
not all. 

Lord Rosebery, whose desire to be Prime Minister of Great 
Britain everyone assumes, is not so foolish as to try all the fox- 
like tricks suggested to him. The one policy which would com- 
mand enough of popular support to return him to power is a 
policy which he would never take up, nor would the “ Official” 
Liberals support him in it if he did. As for a programme of 
sectional reforms, such as the famous Newcastle instrument, it 
would only excite laughter. The policy that would command the 
loyal adhesion of the democracy of the whole of the United 
Kingdom is a drastic and far-reaching reform of the Land Laws. 
This would not only attract the support of the democracy of Ireland, 
England, Scotland, and Wales; it would be welcomed also by a not 
inconsiderable section of the urban aristocracy. Such a policy is, of 
course, impossible to Lord Rosebery, and would, in any case, be 
scouted by the “ Official”’ Liberal Party. 

As for the new aristocracy, with its Liberal Imperialism, there is, 
as Mr. Redmond said recently, no place in British public life for it. 
In the end the Liberal Imperialists must be absorbed by the Con- 
servatives as the Old Whigs were, and as the newer Liberal Unionists 
have been. This, however, will not come to pass for some time yet, 
because the urban aristocrats have a certain quarrel with the Conser- 
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vative Party. The Conservative Party has shown too much sym- 
pathy with urban democracy in the matter of social reform ; but, 
more serious still, it has shown too great a readiness to shift the 
burden of taxation from real property on to personal property ; it has 
not put enough on beer, and tea, and coffee, and tobacco, and has 
put too much on the income-tax. Again, the policy of the Conserva- 
tive Party abroad has not been forward enough or aggressive 
enough for the new aristocracy. In regard to foreign affairs they 
are ultra-Jingoistic. They believe that trade follows the flag, and 
that all human affairs ought to be on “ a business footing.” Their 
dreams, sleeping and waking, are of assets and balance-sheets. Of 
course the flag is a commercial asset; and the only proper justifica- 
tion of the existence of a Government is an effective policy of grab, 
euphemistically called “ opening up new markets.” An indefinable 
something or other that is called “ commercial supremacy ” must, we 
are told, be maintained at all costs; for that has been foreordained 
of Heaven. Commercial supremacy requires what is called “im- 
perial expansion,” and in order to expand imperially it is necessary 
to slaughter occasionally a weak neighbour and set back his land- 
mark,’ The “ Official”? Liberal Party sanctioned it in Rhodesia ; it 
is hypocrisy to denounce the Conservatives for sanctioning it with 
greater show of justice farther south. If there be blood-guiltiness in 
regard to the South African war, the hands of the Official Liberals 
are as crimson as those of Mr. Chamberlain. One of their ablest 
writers has recently said :— 


“If Mr. Chamberlain had the instincts of a real statesman he would see the 
dangers from which the Liberal Imperialists have saved the Government, and 
would be profoundly thankful to them. If the Liberals had gone in a body 
against the war the Government would have found it impossible to go on.”’ 


This slaughtering of weak neighbours is for the advantage and 
civilisation of them; an accident of the law of evolution ; a world- 
principle essential to the making of a world-empire—a lot of new 
phrases have come in with the new aristocracy. Such, in regard to 
foreign affairs, are its ideals. In home affairs the real heart-purpose 
of its whole policy is to burk and shirk and obviate all suggested 
reforms that have any worth or reality in them, and to substitute for 
them a system of State Socialism—a system of State Socialism 
whereby Great Britain shall be Germanised, and the toiling masses, 
without equivalent return, be deprived, in a large degree, of per- 

(1) The Foreign Secretary (Lord Lansdowne), speaking at Darlington a few months 
ago, used these remarkable and significant words: ‘“‘ There would always be disturbing 
elements (in international relations) if they knew where to look for them. ... If he 
had to tell them in what quarter he would look for those disturbing elements he would 
tell them that the merchant was the greatest fire-eater. He did not think that the 


soldier or the sailor, or even the missionary was so fond of a forward policy as the man 
of business.”’ 
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sonal liberty, and be made to become the soulless cogs in a 
perpetually revolving pitiless machine. Thus we have self-professed 
demagogues railing with great bitterness at that autocratic body, 
the Local Government Board, because it will not come to their 
assistance and enable them to exercise a benevolent despotism over 
their own constituents. One of these democrats of a Liberal Imperial 
type even suggests that the bureaucratic Local Government Board 
should suspend and dissolve all popularly elected bodies which fail to 
do their duty in the manner in which he thinks they should do it. 
He goes further, and suggests that presidents of local governing 
bodies should have shields and knighthoods from the king, and their 
clerks be decorated with C.B.’s whenever the areas controlled by 
them shall be found to have been managed according to certain given 
standards. Whatever the professed purpose of this kind of policy, 
the real effect of it, as its author must know, would be to tighten the 
grip of urban aristocracy upon urban democracy ; to place those who 
have not more and more in the power of those who have. The 
theory of this form of State Socialism, which finds favour with the 
new aristocracy, and with their political representatives, the Liberal 
Imperialists, is that the toilers who make up the urban democracy 
should be fed and washed and carefully housed in order that they 
may do more and better work. The practice of this theory keeps. 
tram-horses and dray-horses in good condition ; and, on the assump- 
tion that the wage-earning toilers are beasts of burden, it is a very 
excellent theory. And that is the tacit assumption which gives 
rise to the carefully-concealed root-idea of the social-reform policy 
of the Liberal Imperialists. To social reform that will make 
urban democracy more independent, more self-reliant, more free, 
your Liberal Imperialist is not friendly, is not even indifferent ; 
he is actively, bitterly, and determinedly, though not overtly, opposed. 

Take one question, for example, the housing of the poorer section 
of urban populations. It is peculiarly an urban problem, and is not, 
as some dull persons imagine, confined to London. It is as serious, 
though not to the same extent, in every considerable provincial 
town. The cause of overcrowding, and the remedy for it, are 
plain to every reflecting and candid mind of average intelligence. 
Land monopolists have laid their acquisitive hands on all the suit- 
able building land in the vicinity of every town of any importance. 
To the city dwellers it is forbidden ground on any terms save those 
which the owner chooses to dictate. But the population increases 
and must overflow—must, therefore, acquiesce in the demands of the 
landholder. The fly which strays into the web of the spider may 
curse its own folly ; the population which overflows on to the land of 
the monopolist has no choice. This is the system which makes the 
slums; this is the system which keeps up the slum rents. Break 
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down the system, and the results of the system will disappear. 
Acquire the land in the vicinity of the towns, and construct quick- 
running electric tramways or railways to carry the population on to 
it. This is the remedy ; will the Liberal Imperialists try it? Not 
they. ‘Oh, but that means confiscation,” cries one. Why should 
it? A trading company such as railway owners can confiscate ; can 
even seize upon the resting-places of our dead and transfer their 
bones elsewhere. But great municipalities, whose swarming popu- 
lations live in filthy warrens, must not confiscate. Our Saxon 
forefathers set apart, in wisdom and prudence, great areas of land 
about every town and hamlet in the kingdom. Mainly during the 
sixty years ending in 1820 the whole of this land was confiscated by 
a parliament of landowners for their own particular benefit. There 
was then no necessity for that confiscation. There is great necessity 
now; an imperative necessity. Let there be a re-confiscation. And 
if the consciences of the men of this generation will not permit them 
to follow the example of our illustrious forefathers, then let compen- 
sation be given on a moderate and reasonable scale. It will not 
cost to do it one-tenth of what it has cost to give the South African 
capitalists the chance of doing in Johannesburg that which they have 
done in Kimberley. Here is work for a party of reform in earnest. 
This would empty the slums, and bring down tlie slum rents. But 
the slum owners, and other owners of house property in the great 
towns, are urban aristocrats, and neither political party in the State 
will touch their vested interests except to enhance the value of them. 
From the Conservative Party no one expects a reform of this kind ; 
from the Liberal Party they do expect it, and they are always dis- 
appointed. Their disappointment has found expression in the leng 
reign of the Conservative Party. When the democracy see an ex- 
Liberal Whip, whose great wealth is derived from the brewing mono- 
poly, standing on the platform by the side of an ex-Cabinet Minister 
who is engaged in denouncing that monopoly, what are they to 
think ? All workmen do not know this; but some do, and they tell 
those who do not. 

All the talk, then, about the decay of the Liberal Party being due 
to the war, to dissensions among its leaders, to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule scheme, to Sir William Harcourt’s Finance and Veto 
Bills, is mere nonsense. The cause of its decay is of far greater 
and more profound significance. It is one which goes to the very 
basis of our social fabric. It is the impossibility of ever again 
reconciling the interests and political aims of urban aristocracy with 
those of urban democracy. These two sections of the community 
stand towards each other to-day in somewhat the same relation as 
Irish landlordism towards Irish Nationalism. The analogy is not 
exact, but it is fairly so. It will become more exact with every 
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passing hour. A deep and clear-cut chasm divides the West-Enders 
of the towns from the East-Enders. The great business enterprises 
of the towns have been, or are likely to be in the near future, con- 
verted into limited liability companies, whose shareholders will be 
represented in the place whence their wealth is drawn by a Board 
and a managing director. We all know men who draw large incomes 
from towns they have never visited; men whose wealth is made for 
them by “hands” they have never seen, and towards whom they 
feel no obligation. This is Irish landlordism in an aggravated form. 
The position is fruitful in lessons for sociologists, and for all who 
feel an interest in public affairs. 

The Official Liberal Party, therefore, is in the position of a clever 
rider in a circus who for a long time rode two horses successfully. 
Great skill on the part of the rider, and the absence of any strong 
disposition on the part of the horses to run in opposite directions, 
enabled the showman to take his share of the performance. The 
horses no longer run together, and the equestrian bestrides but one 
of them. It is the strongest horse; also, it is the horse of his 
choice—his pet steed, Urban Aristocracy out of Old Liberalism, 
dam Snobbery. Let him ride it; but it will not be in the circus 
amid the applause of crowds. 

To put aside metaphor; all the remedies I have ever heard or 
read of for uniting the elements of the old Liberal Party could 
only have the effect, if tried, of still further disuniting it. Is it 
manhood suffrage ? Urban aristocracy hates that. Is it church 
disestablishment ? Urban aristocracy is half ashamed of its chapels 
and Dissent, and finds the Anglican church the easiest path- 
way to “gentility,” and the most capable guardian of “ birth,” 
whatever that may mean. Is it Home Rule? Urban aristocracy 
would approve this to-morrow if it would only prevent the Irish 
members from coming back to the House of Commons; but 
no scheme of that kind can be devised. Is it reform of the 
land laws? Urban aristocracy will never willingly consent, for 
it has become a landowner on a narrow but highly profitable 
scale. Is it abolition of the House of Lords? Urban aristocracy 
will not approve that; the House of Lords and its own self are 
the only deities it worships in sincerity. Is it peace and retrencl - 
ment? These things, to urban aristocracy, are, of all, the mo.t 
hateful; for it believes beyond everything in commercial supremacy, 
which requires Imperial expansion, which, in its turn, requires the 
killing off or subjugation of weaker races into whose lands we may 
expand. 

There is, in short, no single question, nor any combination of 
questions, upon which the various commandoes who once followed 
Mr. Gladstone can come to an agreement. There is agreement on 
negative matters but on no others. They are agreed, for instance, 
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that a Conservative Government is a very bad kind of Government ; 
that everything which the Conservative Government does they could 
themselves do much better; that many things, which nobody in 
particular wishes to have done, are the most urgent and important 
problems of the day. But concerning every reform which has the 
faintest chance of attracting a large popular support they are 
violently and antagonistically distracted. Every such reform is as 
an apple of discord. The interests and ideals of the new aristocracy 
and the new democracy can no more be reconciled than darkness can 
be reconciled with sunlight. And as neither section by itself is 
strong enough to maintain a Ministry in office the chosen of both 
sections must remain out of office; therefore the Liberal Imperialists 
must plough the sands. Until a party capable of opposing them 
arises the Conservatives will bear sway in the State. Such a party 
has yet to be created. An immense province lies open inviting its 
reforming zeal. Such a party has but to appear and give pledges of 
a sincere determination to carry through a drastic and really effective 
reform of the land laws of the United Kingdom, and not merely of 
Ireland, in order to find itself the victorious leader of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the electorate, alike rural and urban, of the whole 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Will such a party arise? I can 
only answer that I have no hope that it will. An election campaign 
costs money, andI am unable to discover in what manner sucha 
party could find money for such a campaign. 
A Srupent or Pusiic Arrarrs. 
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MR. BENJAMIN KIDD’S “PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION.” 


I propose in this paper to make a few observations, within the 
limits of space allotted me, on Mr. Kidd’s new book Principles of 
Western Civilisation, with the view of helping those readers who have 
not made a special study of the subject to some knowledge of what 
the problem of Civilisation as it stands at the present time really 
involves, and under what category Mr. Kidd’s book is to be placed in 
regard to it. 

And perhaps I may as well say frankly at the outset that the 
farther I proceeded in the volume the more disappointed I became 
with it; and when I found one by one the definite results so hardly 
won for historical science by generations of students and specialists 
of the different periods, all washed out by a mop, as it were, in the 
interests of a particular hypothesis which the farther I went seemed to 
me to be ever the more confused, cloudy, and unreal, my disappointment 
was complete. For Mr. Kidd, instead of taking up the problem 
where his predecessors had left it, modifying their results while 
embracing and embodying all that was of value in them, as is the 
recognised mode of all scientific observers, has chosen to stalk ruth- 
lessly over them all, asif unaware of their existence. No mention, for 
example, is anywhere made of the systems of Comte, of Hegel, of 
Buckle, of Guizot, to say nothing of lesser lights, and even Mr. Herbert 
Spencer himself, whose work, however one-sided it may appear to 
many, has nevertheless, on that one side at least, proceeded on the 
strictest lines of scientific evolution, is only mentioned to be patronised 
and dismissed as if he were a mere tyro. And all, as I have said, in 
the interests of a hypothesis more cloudy, empty, and unreal than any 
I have yet known. For in this work, as I hope to demonstrate 
presently, Mr. Kidd has retrograded to a standpoint vaguer, more 
crude, and, scientifically speaking, less advanced than any occupied by 
those earlier philosophers whose works he so lightly brushes aside. 

Comte, it will be remembered, divided the whole course of 
Civilisation into three stages, namely, that in which Aggressive 
Warfare prevailed, that in which Defensive Warfare prevailed, and 
lastly, our present stage of Industry; and these divisions not only 
were firm and well defined, but had tangible realities at the back of 
each of them. Buckle, on the other hand, split it up into two 
divisions, one in which Superstition mainly prevailed, and the other 
in which Physical Science played its part; and this division, too, 
although ignoring many other equally important factors, nevertheless 
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rested on tangible realities whose effects are easily recognised through 
the course of history, and on which you can place your hand to-day. 
But Mr. Kidd breaks the back of Civilisation quite in two, at the 
time of the birth of Christ, not to place the two divisions under the 
influence of principles which have a real operative efficiency in them- 
selves, but under a couple of abstractions which, even if true, could 
have no more operative power than if they had been a triangle and a 
circle respectively. But they have not even the definiteness and 
distinctness of outline of these geometrical abstractions; on the con- 
trary, they are so vague and shadowy that they not only give the 
reader considerable difficulty at the outset in definitively fixing them, 
but their outlines are so changeable, shifting, dark, and uncertain, 
that under them the operator, like a magician, can work any hocus- 
pocus he pleases. These two vague and shadowy coverlets Mr. Kidd 
figures as the spirit of the Present and the spirit of the Future: 
respectively, or, to put it more precisely, as that something which in 
the one division of Civilisation is represented as centring men’s lives 
on the aims and interests of the present hour alone, and that something 
which in the other is represented as centring them on an indefinite 
and shifting future somewhere or somewhen, now in heaven, now 
on the earth, and now in both, as the exigencies of his argument 
require. 

This division of civilisation into two parts is made by Mr. Kidd’ 
coincident with the dawn of Christianity, all mankind before that 
point being represented by him as lying, like the brutes, under the 
shadow of the Present without hope or ideal in the Future either 
for themselves, or for their tribe, their nation, or their State ; all after 
that point as projecting their centre of action intoan Ideal World yet 
to be realised. In other words, all peoples living before that epoch, 
being born without the sense of the Ideal or Infinite to cast its. 
rainbow colours into the Future, lived, like the brutes, only for the 
interests of the day that was passing over them; all after it, 
possessed of a sense of this Infinite and Ideal, lived and worked for 
a something in the Future better than they had in the Present, but 
which they individually might not live to see. Having thus cramped 
and squeezed the history of mankind so as to fit it into these two 
divisions prepared for it—under the shadow of these two cloud- 
capped abstractions, these two huge, immeasurable Brobdignagian 
hats—and having duly labelled them respectively the Present and the 
Future, or that which has its centre of efficiency in the Present and 
that which has its centre in the Future, “ projected efficiency,” as it 
is called, Mr. Kidd then stands back from the picture as a whole, 
and contemplates this wondrous explanation of the evolution of 
Civilisation with awe; and as each feature of it appears to him more 
wonderful than the last, triumphantly exclaims, with Dominie 
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Sampson, “ Prodigious,” “remarkable spectacle,” “the overshadowing 
significance of which has never dawned on the world before” ; 
while, when he thinks of his poor predecessors, or of contemporary 
thought in general, he talks of “ its intellectual basis being completely 
struck away,’’ and as being “‘ dwarfed into comparative insignificance ” 
by his new discovery. Not only so, but nearly every paragraph is 
heralded with the remark that it is ‘one of the most interesting 
facts,” or is “one of the most surprising spectacles” that 
history offers, and the like, quite in the manner of the medicine- 
vendors who stand at the corners of the off-streets of our main 
thoroughfares and, pointing with their sticks to the maps of the 
organs of the body before them, tell their gaping audiences that this 
is the heart, “ the most wonderful organ of the body,”’ that the stomach, 
“second only in importance to the heart,” while the listeners, like 
boys who are told that certain specimens in a museum are “ fish” and 
others “reptiles” or “ mammals,” are expected to exclaim “how 
wonderful ”’; or like children are expected to be satisfied when told 
that the cause of baldness is the loss of hair! For, as we shall see 
presently, the two principles of Civilisation, which appear to 
Mr. Kidd so wonderful that their significance has never dawned on 
the world before, are really only other names for the phenomena to 
be explained, and not real explanations at all, any more than loss of 
hair is the explanation of baldness. And hence it is that when these 
unreal pseudo-causes, the spirit of the Present and the spirit of the 
Future, which, like the wand of the magician, are supposed to work such 
wonders, although they are really nothing but the things themselves 
over which they are flourished; when once these have been stripped 
off it will be seen that Mr. Kidd’s book is not a philosophy of the 
evolution of Civilisation as its title would seem to imply, but is really 
only a record of certain stages and phases in that evolution, in which 
there is nothing original or that has not been published in scores of 
volumes for the last fifty years. 

And further, instead of working out the course of historical 
evolution from point to point along its own line, as a biologist does 
with animals, and letting it tell its own tale simply and independently, 
he projects his two vague and abstract hypotheses into each division 
of Civilisation, and picks out, as we shall see, only those haphazard 
historical facts which seem to support his classification, but which, 
even when they fall under it, receive no illumination or explanation 
from it. And in order to do this he is obliged, as we shall presently 
see, to pervert the course of History and to confuse all recognised 
landmarks and categories both of language and of thought. And 
besides, with the back of Civilisation thus broken in two in its very 
centre, as it were, he can furnish us with no single continuous un- 
broken line of development such as evolution demands, which shall 
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either illuminate the Past or help us to steer our course in the Future. 
For what we want to know is, not that there are creatures that can 
be labelled as fish, reptile, monkey, or man, however interesting this 
may be, but how the fish passed into reptiles, how the monkeys became 
men ; not that certain nations at certain periods centred their interests 
on their own nation in the Present, while others included the Future 
in their purview as well, but (inasmuch as Man has to forge for him- 
self the ideals he uses to advance himself from stage to stage, as a 
blacksmith his tools) how at each stage he made for himself the 
bridge that carried him across to the next. Thisis the great problem 
of Civilisation, as it is the problem of Biology ; not the mere breaking 
up the process into divisions, and after labelling these divisions, 
invoking as causes those labels which are only general names for the 
separate things which have to be explained. 

And why, again, one naturally asks, this surprise of Mr. Kidd’s, 
expressed in such phrases as “tremendous importance,” “ extra- 
ordinary reach,” “remarkable spectacle,” “overshadowing signifi- 
cance,” “never before has a principle of such reach,” etc. (and this, 
too, from a professed evolutionist to whom gradation and continuity 
everywhere, without cataclysms, should be an axiom of thought) ; 
why this surprise that at one period of Civilisation men found their 
interest and pride in the glorification of their particular tribe, or 
nation, or State alone, and at another and later period found it in 
working for the good of other nations as well—and since the 
French Revolution, even for the negroes, the yellow races, and 
humanity generally—why this surprise, we ask? Why not as much 
surprise that there should ever have been a time when there were 
savages and barbarians who did not even know the value of shirt 
collars, or that there ever was a time when there were not only no 
savages but no apes, no lower mammalia, no birds, no reptiles, no 
fish, but only molluscs, worms, sponges, and the like. Why any 
surprise at all? They were all stages in the one unbroken process of 
evolution. 

But now to come more to detail. And first I have to show that 
Mr. Kidd’s separation of mankind before and after the advent of 
Christianity into two divisions, namely, of those living in the present 
hour without ideal of any kind stretching beyond the Present, either 
in this world or the next, and those who had an ideal in the Future 
which made them dissatisfied with the present, would be to divide 
mankind not into men and men, but into men and brutes, to wipe 
out, as with a sponge, the one thing that distinguishes men of every age 
and time from the brutes, namely, the sense of the Ideal, and so to 
pervert and vitiate the entire course of human history. ‘For consider 
it. For forty centuries or more before the birth of Christ the 
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Osiris, recounted their charities, their deeds of mercy, the uprightness 
of their dealings with their neighbours, and their gifts to the holy 
priests, the temples and the gods, and had given orders for their 
bodies to be embalmed, all in the hope of a more glorious future 
somewhere than they had known in this world. For seven or eight 
centuries before Christianity not only was the life of every Roman 
bound up with the prosperity of his city in the present, but ever as it 
extended he identified himself more and more with its fortunes, until 
in the end its continued existence into future ages became synonymous 
with Civilisation itself. So long, indeed, had it been a kind of 
universal postulate that when Rome fell the world should fall, that 
in the general consternation that ensued on her capture by Alaric, 
St. Augustine had to reassure the Pagan world, whom Mr. Kidd 
represents as living only for the day that was passing over them, by 
conjuring up before them a “City of God” within the Empire, 
which should continue its glories long after its colossal framework 
had been broken and its merely political unity had for ever passed 
away. For ten centuries or more the Jews had believed themselves 
to be the people chosen by Jehovah Himself, not only as His own 
peculiar people in the present, but as heirs of His future Kingdom ; 
and had lived in that sweet dream during all their wanderings, their 
persecutions, and their exiles, until at last not only the nation as a 
whole, but each individual in it, longed and hoped and prayed for 
the Coming Messiah, and for that day when all nations should come 
up, even from the ends of the earth, to worship on the holy hill of 
Zion. But more than all, the Hindoos, for centuries before the 
Israelites appear on the scene, had looked to the time when by their 
asceticism and mortifications, their penances, fastings, and prayers, 
they should be deemed worthy to unite with that Universal Spirit or 
Brahm which to them was alone real; while Buddha, still before the 
time of Christ, had taught his followers how to realise their dream of 
escaping from the miseries and sorrows of this life, as well as from 
the weary rounds of reincarnation yet to be traversed, in a Nirvana of 
everlasting extinction or rest. 

Now each and all of these nations, having souls in them as well as 
bodies, lived in some ideal of the future, which they hoped to realise 
either in this world or in another; and for Mr. Kidd to break the 
Evolution of Civilisation into two antithetical halves in order to 
prove the opposite, simply because it was not specially a Christian 
Heaven they were looking forward to, is to obliterate the very first 
category on which Evolution proceeds, namely, that of continuity of 
essence with infinite variation and difference in detail; and so to put 
himself as a scientific historian quite beyond the pale of serious 
discussion. Does he imagine that because the Egyptians looked only 
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to a future in the under-world or elsewhere, the Romans to the future 
of their City or Empire, even when they had to give their lives for it, 
the Jews to the future of their race long after they were individually 
forgotten, the Hindoos to a union in the future with the Divine 
Spirit, and the Buddhists to a future of everlasting rest—does he 
imagine that because Christianity gave promise of a different future, 
and carried in its core a principle of wider expansion than the others 
{as I have myself elsewhere abundantly shown), that, therefore, he is 
justified in cutting Civilisation into two, because he failed to find 
the bridge which by natural evolution took men across? To do this 
is to revert to the position of those who, before the advent of 
scientific biology, imagined that a whale must be a fish because it swam 
in the sea, and did not, like other mammals, walk on all fours and on 
dry land! For, just as a shark, swimming along in the natural way, 
has to turn on its side or back the more easily to catch its prey, so 
Civilisation has at times to turn bottom upwards, as it were, the 
better to effect its ends; as when the colossal despotism of Rome, 
entrenched in Physical Force and backed by the great and powerful 
of the world, had reduced the greater part of mankind to slavery and 
ignominy, Christianity had to come in to give the underside of 
Humanity—the poor, the down-trodden, the oppressed—that chance 
of liberty and expansion which was for ever denied them in the 
existing world. But all this topsy-turvydom, which to the superficial 
eye looks like a cataclysm of Nature, is only one other of the means 
by which Civilisation reaches its ends; and to imagine that it was not 
the same evolution that effected the transformation, although by a 
difference of means, is to imagine that it was not the same shark that 
turned over to catch its prey, but some other fish! Mr. Kidd might 
as well ask us to regard it as a breach in evolution because at certain 
points of time, for the greater material comfort and convenience of 
men, railways replaced coaches, steam-power horse-power, electricity 
gas; and to exclaim in wondering surprise, “ marvellous spectacle,” 
“profound significance,” ‘a principle never seen in the world 
before!” He must choose between Evolution and Cataclysm, each 
of them in its own way a potent instrument to conjure with still, but 
he must not attempt to combine both. 

But not only does Mr. Kidd pass his mop over Civilisation in 
general, obliterating all its recognised lineaments and landmarks, 
but he does so, too, over nearly every special period on which he 
touches. I regret that limits of space will not allow me to follow 
him in detail, but an instance or two may be picked out here and 
there as samples of what I mean. Take, for example, his account 
of the Gnostic and other heresies of the Early Church. He repre- 
sents these heresies as having been extruded from the Church 
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because they were relapses into that life in the present which he 


made distinctive of Paganism, and so would have closed again that 
ideal in the future which Christianity had opened up to men. Now, 
if there is one thing more than another which will show you at a 
glance whether an individual is living in the present hour and in the 
satisfaction of his own natural virtues, or in a future not yet realised, 
it is the practice of Asceticism. Wherever that practice prevails, 
whether among the Hindoos or Egyptians of ancient times, or the 
Gnostics and Monastics of Christian times, you may know before- 
hand that men are attempting by it to realise in themselves virtues 
lying beyond the range of the Present and of their own natural 
inclinations; you may know, in a word, that in whatever age of the 
world this practice is to be found, an ideal of the future, unrealised as 
yet now and here, has been opened up to the minds of men—an ideal 
which Mr. Kidd confines to the ages of Christianity alone. Indeed, 
if there were nothing more than this, it would be sufficient to show 
the havoc made in history by the attempt to cramp Civilisation under 
two separate antithetical hats, and would stamp Mr. Kidd as unfitted 
by his want of penetration to be an historian of Civilisation. As for 
the Gnostics, Arians, and other sects, they were expelled from the 
Church, not because they were wrapping themselves up in present 
indulgences—on the contrary, with the exception of the Carpocra- 
tians, none felt more deeply the need for redemption or subjected 
themselves to more self-denying mortifications to attain it. Or does 
he imagine that men like Tertullian and Origen, who did more, 
perhaps, than all others beside to make the future of early Christianity, 
but who were afterwards extruded as heretics when the full-blown 
doctrine of the Trinity had been reached, like fathers devoured by 
their own children—does he imagine that men like these, who died 
in the very odour of sanctity looking forward to a blessed resurrec- 
tion, were living a life in the present hour, or depending on their 
own merits and not on those of Christ for salvation? The thing is 
too ridiculous for discussion. And as for the Pelagian heresy, 
again, had it been accepted by the Church, it would no more have 
eaused the members to relapse into the Pagan life of the present 
because it made salvation depend on man’s free will rather than on the 
grace of God, than it does to-day among Calvinists and Arminians 
respectively. 

But dip into Mr. Kidd’s volume where you will, and you will find 
that his history has been muddled and perverted by these empty 
chimeras called Principles, projected retrospectively into it, and 
which, as we shall now see, are as practically useless as they are 
unreal. But what can you expect from a writer who, professing to 
be an exponent of Evolution, begins by digging two great pits of the 
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Present and the Future respectively, which he figures as antithetical, 
as light and darkness, into one or other of which all the facts of 
history are to be thrown for interpretation. As well throw them 
into their graves as far as any further use they can be for a Theory of 
Civilisation is concerned. Indeed, were this practice of writing 
histories of Civilisation on a basis of single antithetical elements to 
prevail, we might have as many theories of Civilisation as there are 
antitheses in Society—theories splitting Civilisation into periods, in 
one of which War mainly prevailed, in the other Peace; one in 
which Force, the other Right; one Superstition, the other Science ; 
one political and social Antagonism, the other political and social 
Co-operation; one Inequality, the other Equality; one Despotism 
and Slavery, the other Freedom and Industry; and so on. 

And now [I have to remark that the worst of all these attempts to 
split Civilisation into two antithetical halves is, that they are of no 
practical value whatever. For when their authors have brought their 
histories down to our own times, and are then asked, “ Well, what 
do you propose we should now specially do?’’ what can they 
answer but to say, we have a little too much War, let us have a 
little more Peace; too much Force, a little more Right; too much 
Hunger, a little more Bread; too much Credulity, a little more 
Knowledge ; too much hard Reality, a little more of the Ideal; and 
the like—all of which could with justice have been said at any and 
every stage of Civilisation, and can be heard every day from a 
thousand-tongued Pulpit and Press, as well as from the man in the 
street. But we expect more from a philosopher of Civilisation. We 
expect him to tell us how these various and complex factors of 
Civilisation are related to each other, and how they can be combined 
at any particular point of time so as to get what we want, and so to 
advance Civilisation another stage. But all that Mr. Kidd can do is, 
like the rest, to cry out, Let us have a little more free play of thought 
and individuality, a little more Industrial Liberty, and a little more 
Religion ; but of how toset about getting it, which would have been 
a real test of his insight into Civilisation, not a word. 

How, then, the reader may ask, do I think Mr. Kidd ought to 
have proceeded in order to have made his work both a true and a 
useful philosophy of the evolution of Civilisation. He should, I 
submit, have done something like the following :—He should have 
represented the whole movement as a single continuous uninterrupted 
process from beginning to end, and not broken in two in the centre. 
He should have made it set out like a boat from the shore of pure 
Brute Force and primitive savagery, and gradually cross the stream, 
getting ever nearer the opposite or Ideal Shore though never reaching 
it, or never, indeed, until the Millennium comes. He should have 
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shown that each point in its course represents the actual net result of 
Liberty, Morality, and Social Expansion solidly realised and won 
from the primitive barbarism and night. And he should have shown 
that at each point this result was not the result of any mere general 
abstraction like his spirit of efficiency working in the Present, or 
“ projected efficiency ” with its centre in the Future, but was the net 
resultant, at once of the co-operation and of the opposition, of all the 
factors engaged—Religion, Government, Philosophy, Science, and 
Material and Social Conditions generally—and instead of dipping into 
the current here and there, should have worked the whole process 
out continuously from stage to stage. It would then be seen that 
just as all the artillery of thunder and lightning and storm clouds in 
the heavens are but means for watering the earth and making it 
fruitful, so all the religions, governments, sciences, wars, institutions, 
and ideals of men are but means for the gradual increase of indi- 
vidual and of social Morality, and for the greater and greater expan- 
sion of the human spirit. This alone is the core of Civilisation, all 
else but husk ; and the direction taken by this line in the past, and 
the combination of means by which at each point it was effected, not 
only will give us the direction in which we must steer in the future, 
but will yield us principles and precedents innumerable on which to 
draw for hints as to how we are to combine existing forces to reach 
the next stage. This would be a real Philosophy of Civilisation, 
fruitful in speculation and useful in practice. But Mr. Kidd’s theory 
can give us nothing of all this. It is what an American friend of 
mine calls a ‘‘one-horse theory ”’ of Civilisation, that is to say, a 
theory where the presence or absence of a single general element is 
made to explain each and every stage of progress, namely, the 
principle of Projected Efficiency. Now you can no more get the 
explanation of a particular stage of evolution from a single abstract 
element, or from that element and its polar opposite, than you can 
get an explanation of a particular temperature from heat or cold in 
the abstract, or of a progressive increase of light from light or dark- 
ness in general. To get these you must have at least some third 
element to fix and definitise them. And so with Civilisation. But 
Mr. Kidd’s flag of “ Projected Efficiency ” floats gaily alone over the 
entire period of Modern Civilisation, ignoring not only Government, 
Philosophy, and Material and Social Conditions generally, but most 
extraordinary of all, perhaps, the immense influence exercised on 
every aspect of thought and life by the Copernican Astronomy and 
by Modern Physical Science. 

But is there no truth at all in Mr. Kidd’s account of Civilisation ? 
the reader will ask. Now to answer this, and to be quite fair to Mr. 
Kidd, I will assume for the nonce that his doctrines are all quite true, 
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and shall now ask the reader to consider with me what that truth 
really amounts to. And nothing, perhaps, will better help to make 
my meaning clear than an analogy from Biology. But to definitely 
fix Mr. Kidd’s position let us take the summary of his two prin- 
ciples of Civilisation on page 192. There he contends that the 
principle that presides over the first division of the break he has 
made in Civilisation is one in which the ruling end is being 
obtained by the subordination of the individual to existing society ; 
the principle that presides over the second is one in which existing 
society is subordinated to the society of the future. Now without 
waiting to do more than merely allude to the confusion of cate- 
gories by which the individual in the first is contrasted, not with 
the individual in the second, but with society—a cardinal error 
in logic—it will be apparent to the reader that this division 
corresponds precisely to the earliest, simplest, vaguest, and least 
scientific stage of Biology, namely, that in which living things were 
divided into the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms respectively ; the 
vegetables corresponding to Mr. Kidd’s civilisations that lived only 
in the Present, being rooted to their place and unable to move ; the 
animals, corresponding to Mr. Kidd’s civilisations that lived in a 
wider Future, being, whether as individuals or as herds, free to roam 
over areas distant from those in which they were born. If this be a 
true analogy, I submit that just as a more scientific stage in Biology 
was reached when the Vegetable Kingdom in general was divided 
into the Flowering and the Flowerless Plants respectively, and the 
Animal Kingdom into Molluscs, Fish, Reptiles, Birds, the lower 
Mammals, and Men, so it would be an advance on Mr. Kidd when 
some one of his own school should subdivide again his first division, 
namely, of men living in the Present, into men living for their own 
Family alone in the Present ; men living for their Tribe alone; men 
living for their State alone; and, finally, men living for their 
Empire alone: and his second division into men living for a future 
life in Heaven alone, as among the Early Christians and the Church 
and monks of the Middle Ages ; men living as individuals for Heaven 
alone, but, finding that the earth was not coming to an end so 
quickly as they expected, trying to distil some of the dews of 
Heaven on to Society below, as up to the Reformation period ; then 
men living still for a future in Heaven as individuals, but determined 
that the will of God should be done on earth as in Heaven, as in the 
Reformation period ; then since the French Revolution, men inspired 
with a vision of a more glorious future for society on earth, when 
freed from the feudal and priestly chains which prevented its 
expansion ; and, lastly, this idea still further intensified, but inspired 
by a different view of how the Infinite works, and what it requires of 
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us in this world. Now this, it is evident, would be a more scientific 
classification than that of Mr. Kidd, which jumbles them all together 
under the two vague divisions of those who live for the Present, and 
those who live for the Future. But even had he advanced to this 
classification, what would it have amounted to? It would only have 
been a record of stages, not a scientific account of their evolution. 
For just as Darwin did not begin his account of the evolution of 
species until the vegetable and animal world had already been 
distributed into their various classes and divisions, so a true scientific 
account of the evolution of Civilisation could not properly begin 
until long after the stage reached by Mr. Kidd; not, indeed, until 
after some future Mr. Kidd had still further subdivided his two 
divisions in the way I have indicated above. For just as the 
biological problem of evolution is not so much to relegate any special 
animal to its class or species, as to find how species pass into each 
other and by what connecting links, so the problem of Civilisation is 
not to point out that this or that people is living in this or that 
stage, but how Society got across from one stage to another, and by 
what methods it forged the instruments which it used for the pur- 
pose. It would have to show how Greco-Roman Paganism, for 
example, got across to Christianity by way of Judaism; how 
Judaism forged the conception of God which was used for the pur- 
pose ; what changes in its environment necessitated the change of 
the Early Church into Catholicism ; Catholicism into Protestantism ; 
and Protestantism into the Liberty and Equality of Rousseau. And 
not only so, but it would have to show how the strange metaphysical 
bedfellows who forged the necessary doctrines for these transitions, 
and whom (although they mutually anathematised and made heretics 
of each other) Mr. Kidd manages to get to lie down quietly together 
under the same coverlet, namely, the doctors of Early Christianity, 
Ante-Nicene Christianity, Catholic Christianity, Reformation 
Christianity, post Reformation Christianity, and so on; how these 
passed into each other by natural evolution,—all this is the problem 
of the Evolution of Civilisation for any writer who would be up to 
date. But nowhere does Mr. Kidd make any attempt to show how any 
one of these things was brought about ; he merely records the fact that 
so it was, in the same way as if one should record the fact that in 
the course of evolution the molluscs gave place to fish, fish to reptiles, 
reptiles to birds, birds to mammals, and mammals to men. 

To sum up, then, we may say: (1) That Mr. Kidd’s book is not a 
scientific evolution of Civilisation or of any part of it, but a mere 
historical record. (2) That it is not a closely-written history but a 
series of generalised sketches picked out at certain points. (3) That 
its explanations are mere labels attached to its divisions, and these 
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divisions, again, are of the most primitive scientific character, like the 
division of Life into the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. (4) That 
to cramp his facts under these two immeasurable hats of the Present 
and the Future he has to pervert history, confound all human 
categories, and lump together things most opposite in essential 
nature. (5) That he nowhere even starts on the real problem of 
Civilisation, namely, of showing how one stage passed into the other, 
and by what means and out of what materials Society forged the 
tools necessary for these transformations, or how the great factors of 
Religion, Government, Philosophy, Science, and Material and Social 
Conditions co-operated at each point to produce them. (6) That he 
cannot, in consequence, get any fixed, continuous, and definite line 
of direction of Civilisation, and so has no line—as that of a mariner’s 
chart—by which to steer the course of evolution, either in the present 
or in the future. (7) And lastly that, incredible as it may seem, he 
nowhere assigns any part in the development of Modern Civilisation 
to the results of Astronomical and Physical Science. 

And now a word or two as to the general style, tone, and manner 
of the book. And here, again, we may say that it possesses all the 
characteristics which one would expect in a work in which facts and 
principles have to be clipped, tortured, and coerced, in order to get 
them to lie down peacefully together under the two vague and 
all-embracing abstractions with which Mr. Kidd seeks to cover them. 
Tom-toms are beaten, cannon salvoes are kept booming all along the 
route to herald the approach of the new revelation, while he, panting 
and breathless in the midst of it all, and in a white intensity of 
earnestness, first hypnotises himself with the importance of his 
message and then hypnotises his readers by wrapping it up ina cloud 
of words and phrases, windy, confused, and without real definiteness 
or point ; while in the one particular of sheer repetition, the world of 
literature, I will venture to say, has not its parallel. Like that tailor 
whom I once saw sitting cross-legged in the grounds of a Canadian 
asylum, fiddling without intermission all day long as if engaged in 
some life-and-death struggle with his instrument, and who, I was 
told, began the morning with the continuous repetition of a single 
tune, but as the day wore on added another and yet another to his 
repertoire, repeating each of them from the beginning with quickened 
intensity of pace until, by nightfall, he had fallen over exhausted, 
Mr. Kidd starts out modestly enough with the repetition of some 
single phrase, but keeps adding others and yet others to it, hoarding 
them all the while and counting them over and over lest any coin of 
them should be lost, until, when the middle of the work is reached, 
the list becomes so long and the repetition so tedious that not only is 
the narrative blocked at every turn, but it is with the greatest 
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difficulty that you can keep your attention until it begins again. 
One can stand the house that Jack built, and the malt that lay 
in the house that Jack built, and even the rat that eat 
the malt that lay in the house that Jack built, but when it gets to 
the cow with the crumpled horn, the maiden all forlorn, the man all 
tattered and torn, and the rest, and when you can see it all coming 
before it arrives, nothing but the sheer sense of duty to your author 
can avail to keep you awake through it all. The very drumming of 
the sound and, the regular repetition and fall of the same 
phrases, and especially of that terrible one “within the limits 
of political consciousness,” drug and hypnotise the senses and the 
mind. 

The style, again, is that of bald prose, varied and interspersed with 
eruptions of hyperbole all along the course of the work to keep 
up the reader’s attention ; one or other of such phrases as “ extra- 
ordinary character,” “ deep significance,” “‘ gigantic problem,” “ over- 
mastering conviction,” “ one of the most remarkable spectacles,”’ etc., 
meeting you on nearly every page. But in justice to Mr. Kidd it 
must be said that amid all this one comes occasionally on islets of real 
narrative, scattered like oases here and there in this desert of verbosity, 
and especially in some parts of the sections on the Middle Ages and 
after. You catch a hint of their coming from the flourishes with 
which they are heralded, and you prick up your ears to listen, but as 
a rule your interest will not be at once gratified, for the chances are 
that just as you think you have come up to them you will be whisked 
on to the house that Jack built again, and so you must bide your 
time. But when he has run through all the variations on this theme, 
and, forgetting himself for the moment, gets to his real subject, you 
have some really excellent pieces of description, clear, straightforward, 
and illuminating; but these, alas! become fewer and fewer as we 
proceed, until towards the end all is lost in the general haze again. 
The quality of intellect displayed, if one may venture to judge it by 
the way in which the subject is handled in this volume, is that of a 
vague discursiveness founded, it is true, on a wide range of reading, 
but without real penetration into concrete things and into the complex 
combinations of political and social forces; and so is unavailing for 
the wants of the present time, which demand from the philosopher 
practical constructive power and grasp ; the only effect being to give 
to those who have lost all regard for Philosophy another occasion to 
blaspheme. Here, for example, is a passage in which Mr. Kidd sums 
up in italics the principle which, among the most advanced peoples, 
is to come into operation in the future, and from it as a specimen it 
will be apparent how greatly the patience and intelligence of the 
reader are sometimes tried. 
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‘‘Tt is only within the great spaces cleared in the world-process around ideals 
which are in the last resort the impression of the ethical principles here enunci- 
ated, and which are held open and free in the present by an irresistible will 
operating in obedience to a sense of responsibility toa principle of tolerance 
transcending the claims of all existing interests, that the controlling meaning of 
the economic process can ever be permanently projected out of the present on the 
world-stage ! ” 


And with this I shall end. I have been severe on Mr. Kidd I 
am aware, and regret sincerely the necessity for it, but at a time 
when so many of our best workers cannot even get a hearing, 
the over-puffing of laborious mediocrity which has brought a work 
like this to the very crest of the wave, is a scandal which ought 
to be abated. But Mr. Kidd, if he cares, can easily have 
his remedy. If I have in any way misrepresented either the 
spirit or the substance of his volume, owing to the vagueness and 
grandiosity with which his doctrines are expressed, let him but come 
forward again and tell the world in plain English what precisely it 
is that he means, or wherein I have done him an injustice, and I 
will gladly give his explanation as careful, conscientious, and candid 
a consideration, free from all antecedent bias or prejudice, as I have 
here given the work itself. 

Joun Beattie Crozier. 








CONCERNING THE VALUE OF AN OLD WORK OF ART. 


Tere are to be found certain persons of such exquisite sensibility 
and refinement of feeling that any consideration of “the value of a 
work of art” can only refer to its artistic or «esthetic merits. But 
apart from the difficulty that inevitably arises in speaking of values, 
without reference to any particular standard by which they may be 
ascertained, the subject of the commercial or monetary value of an 
old work of art in itself merits some closer attention than is generally 
accorded it by those who cannot themselves be purchasers. With 
those pseudo-sesthetes whose delicacy is offended by the mere sug- 
gestion of any intimate connection between Art and guineas, who 
regard the very idea of payment as gross and degrading to the 
artist, I have nothing to do. Nor do they for the most part really 
expect to be taken seriously. 

In the case of a living artist, be he painter, sculptor, or musician, 
the value of his works is easy to determine. It will depend chiefly, 
perhaps, on the position he occupies in his special branch of the Fine 
Arts. The painter’s price for his picture will vary considerably, 
according as to whether he can write P.R.A., R.A., or A.R.A. after 
his name, or can claim no alphabetical distinctions of the kind. To 
a remarkable extent it will rest with the vagaries of fashion, especially 
if he happen to be one of that class of portrait-painters which, living 
upon the vanity of mankind, rises to fame in proportion as it descends 
to flattery. In some measure the number of pictures he is willing or 
able to produce in a given time will affect their value in the market, 
and even his readiness to paint replicas of his most successful works 
plays some part in the eyes of the shrewd collector. Lastly, to a 
comparatively insignificant degree, it depends upon the inherent 
artistic merits of the picture itself. But, at least, the value of a 
living artist’s works may be put to the test. Ifa painter asks a 
ridiculous price the canvas will generally remain in his studio. If it 
has already left his hands its value will be approximately that for 
which a somewhat similar work could be obtained on commission 
direct from the painter. One glaring exception, indeed, exists where 
fancy prices are asked and paid without question or demur. But the 
existence of such large funds in the hands of irresponsible trustees 
as those of the Chantrey Bequest and others is fortunately rare; it 
may well be doubted whether the deceased testators would not be 
the first to regret some recent applications of their bounty among the 
members of an academic clique. 

When an artist dies other considerations come into play. After 
the hasty realisation of all unsold and unfinished works by his 
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executors, the question of supply and demand gradually overshadows 
all others. His death often coincides with the birth of his popularity. 
While he yet lived picture-buyers could appreciate the imperfections 
and limitations of his style. Once dead this was a distinction he 
shared with Titian and Veronese, and the public falls to buying 
while there is yet time. But henceforth all certainty and stability 
of value have disappeared. The value of a picture, be it from the 
hand of a man just dead, or of some craftsman of the Middle Ages, 
depends now upon a number of side issues whose influences are not 
easy to gauge. Indeed, there are peculiar difficulties in assessing 
the money value of the greatest works of art, whether they be 
pictures or armour, statuary or enamels, furniture or ivories. Attempts 
have been made to estimate the value of the Wallace Collection, and 
the guesses range from three to five millions sterling. But, in point 
of fact, it is both literally and metaphorically inestimable. 

The last hundred years have witnessed extraordinary changes in 
the market value of works of art. Generally speaking, the change 
has been in the direction of increased prices. For this many facts 
are responsible. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
collection of works of art was still, broadly speaking, the amusement 
of leisured and wealthy noblemen. They travelled wherever the 
spirit led them, though custom and the traditions of the Grand Tour 
imposed certain limits which were not often passed. But the re- 
sources available were more than sufficiently ample for the collectors 
of that time. Even the great cities remained still comparatively 
unpillaged, and the smaller towns scarcely touched. Public museums 
and galleries had hardly entered the lists. The churches throughout 
Europe opened a fair field to the collector of altar-pieces. Free 
Trade prevailed in works of art if in nothing else. There was no 
united and paternal government to prohibit the wealthy foreigner 
from picking out piecemeal the art-eyes of Italy. And if the 
supplies of Old Masters were inexhausted, the demands of the col- 
lector and his agent were comparatively simple. In the picture 
world the demand was all for the great names of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. No pedigree of ownership was required. Pictures 
changed hands but seldom in those days. Art dealing had not yet 
become a large wholesale trade. 

When we compare this state of things with that existing in our 
own day the contrast is most striking. The demand for works of art 
of every description, and of pictures from the hands of masters no 
longer living in particular, is incomparably greater. Not even at 
the height of the Renaissance was interest in or enthusiasm for 
pictures, statuary, and objets de vertu, greater than at the present day. 
It runs through all classes of society. Collectors are to be found 
among leisured and cultivated men of every condition, of all profes- 
sions. Some measure of wealth is the sole indispensable qualification. 
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Wealth there is in abundance, and freely earned it is freely spent on 
works of art that bring both pleasure and fame to the collector. 
The marchand amateur for the most part does his own purchasing, 
but dealers and agents in pursuit of commissions for clients, or in 
search of speculative purchases for themselves, are to be met with 
everywhere. Paris, the old market of the world for works of art, 
has given place to London, and now from London the cry is back to 
Italy. But if the number of private collectors has increased, the 
number of public collections has grown out of all proportion. Every 
capital in Europe, and most of the great cities, have their Art Gal- 
leries, whose directors ardently long to win their spurs by the acqui- 
sition of some much prized and eagerly sought masterpiece. In this 
country the chief provincial towns, especially in the North and 
Midlands, are by way of regarding the Municipal Art Gallery as the 
necessary corollary to the Municipal Washhouse. All these jostle 
one another in the great race for what remains. Each is more or less 
lavishly equipped with funds for the acquisition of new treasures, 
according to the liberal or parsimonious views of those in authority. 
They are pitiful enough, these doles, when taken by themselves, and 
the annual increases in the great State Collections would be small 
indeed if they had to depend on these alone, but taken altogether 
they form a considerable sum towards the acquisition of a constantly 
decreasing number of works of art. Moreover, a new Continent 
waits to be filled. It is an age of new markets, and never had the 
proud but penurious possessor of Old Masters a richer field for their 
disposal. The Republicans of America love the relics of an old and 
faded aristocracy as men love forbidden fruit. The wealthy and public- 
spirited citizens of the United States have dowered their native cities 
with the most splendid institutions for the encouragement of educa- 
tion and art. But the great halls still stand empty. The galleries 
cry to be hung with masterpieces. And with the steadfast conviction 
that what time has done for Europe money can do for America, and 
that it is well worth the doing, the Americans have plunged into the 
vortex of picture-buying, and emerge triumphantly enough ever and 
again with some trophy destined for the adornment of the museums 
of Boston or Chicago. True, there is a heavy import duty—a cool 
20 per cent. or so to be paid on the arrival of the treasure at New 
York, “mais il faut souffrir pour étre amateur des arts,” and is not 
Protection also a god, though of a newer dispensation? Many of 
the great private collections that are being built up on both sides of 
the Atlantic are no doubt destined to be presented or bequeathed 
en bloc to some national or municipal museum. The anxiety of the 
individual to discount the unknown future by some sacrifice of the 
fruits of past labours to the common weal, does much to encourage 
the princely benefactions that form one of the strongest characteristics 
of our own times. 
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Again great changes have taken place in what is sought fcr. 
Italian art no longer begins even with the Quattrocentists. The cult 
of the Primitive has brought into favour a host of nameless pioneers 
in the art of painting whose works are now prized in proportion 
to their extreme antiquity and the rigorous limitations of their 
style. All is Art, and the curious and archaic is worshipped some- 
what indiscriminately with the mature and beautiful. Our great- 
grandfathers reverenced but a few famous names in the world of 
art, sent forth their emissaries with instructions to see that they gct 
them, and affected no surprise when they returned with an armful 
of canvases labelled Raphael, Titian, or Correggio. There were 
few purchasers for pictures that claimed to be no more than they 
really were—School-pieces. It was not that attributions were neg- 
lected, but that the method of determining them was wholly 
unscientific. Vasari’s gossip and the raptures of Ridolfi were 
almost the only text-books available. There were no critics as yet 
‘to warn the unwary vendor as to the unique nature of some canvas he 
was content to barter for a mere song. The criticism of to-day is 
incomparably more accurate and infinitely more thorough. Photo- 
graphy alone has worked something of a revolution. Great has 
been the fall of many a cherished Bellini or Giorgione, Correggio 
or Velazquez. The microscopic method of Morelli, with its elaborate 
‘system of comparing detail with detail, feature with feature, has 
‘wrecked the fair fame of many a picture whose reputation depended 
upon the label on its frame. Unfortunately the undoubted merits 
of the Morellian system have been somewhat abused by the imitative 
zeal of his later disciples, who, fastening on the more accidental 
features of his methods, have raised them to the height of principles, 
and construct the most daring theories on the flimsiest foundations. 
Recent researches in the municipal and State archives of the ancient 
centres of art have unearthed particulars of the lives of many an artist 
whose very name had often been obscure or unknown. The pupils 
of the great masters have been dragged from the decent obscurity in 
which they reposed into a glory that to the unprejudiced eye might 
seem more than they could comfortably bear. A fine Quattrocentist 
portrait even by an unknown hand will to-day fetch almost any sum 
up to £5,000. Acknowledged School-pieces find a ready sale. And 
if all else fails a third-rate work from some historical collection is 
raised by its pedigree of former noble owners to the rank of a chef 
@euvre, while, should it chance to figure in Smith’s Catalogue 
Raisonné, that painter’s Book of Snobs, this fact alone will add some 
50 per cent. to its value. So much can provenance accomplish. 

In inverse proportion to this increased demand is the continually 
diminishing area of supply. The chief sources are becoming auto- 
matically dried up. Museums are purchasing everywhere, and every 


‘work that finds its way into a public collection goes, as it were, out 
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of circulation. Sir Augustus Franks, the late Keeper of the Medieval 
Collections at the British Museum, used to find continual solace for 
opportunities which lack of public funds obliged him to miss in the 
reflection that his Gallery could afford to wait ; “it is only a matter 
of time,’ he would say, and indeed it seems probable that all 
treasures must ultimately come to their long home in the great 
permanent collections. No doubt the happy hunting-ground for Old 
Masters has been extended. Every modern traveller is on the look- 
out for a bargain, and the modern traveller is ubiquitous; but the 
huge demand is against him: country towns, villages, private houses, 
and chapels have been ransacked again and again. Even the Loan 
Exhibition, with its wonderful power of calling forth unheard-of 
treasures from unknown owners, is beginning to feel the growing 
difficulty of obtaining new works. Modern trowvailies are scarce 
enough indeed, though it was only a few years ago that the dovecotes 
of London, Paris, and Berlin were fluttered by the discovery that a 
certain male portrait ascribed to Andrea del Sarto, purchased by a 
dealer for some £300 out of a collection of mediocre pictures in 
Florence, was certainly by the hand of Raphael, and of his Floren- 
tine period ; nor was the interest diminished when within a short 
time it again changed hands for nearly twenty times the sum origin- 
ally paid for it by its lucky, or discerning discoverer. A quite recent 
discovery of peculiar interest is the picture of Christ with Martha 
and Mary, exhibited in Bond Street and generally attributed to 
Vermeer of Delft, but according to the best Dutch critics the work 
of the other Vermeer of Utrecht. Legislation has still further 
restricted the field. The principle of the old Editto Pacca prohibiting 
the export of pictures from the Papal States, has been extended to the 
whole of Italy, though pictures are repeatedly disposed of and 
smuggled out of the country either secretly or in open defiance of 
this law. The sale of Prince Sciarra’s Collection to foreign dealers 
some years ago did indeed involve a Government prosecution, but as 
the sentence originally passed upon him was afterwards commuted, he 
escaped with a paltry fine of less than £100. The late proceedings 
iu Rome against Prince Chigi for a similar offence in openly disposing 
of his Botticelli to a foreign dealer, originally resulted in the infliction 
of a fine equal to the amount received by the late owner of the picture. 
But as this sentence has also been varied on appeal, and the picture 
brought Prince Chigi about £13,000, the payment of a merely nominal 
amount by way of penalty is likely to encourage so lucrative a 
practice. It may be that the Italian Government is gradually 
becoming conscious of the impossibility of enforcing so antiquated a 
statute. At least it is taking steps to acquire the remaining private 
collections in the country. The Doria and Borghese Galleries, the 
I{ospital of Sante Maria Nuova in Florence, are fortunately now 
safely secured to the Italian Nation, though, in the case of the 
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first mentioned, not before one at least of its great masterpieces had 
found its way into private possession in London. But old collections 
like that of Prince Barberini in Rome and the Florentine Torrigiani, 
Panciatichi, Ginori and Antionori Galleries, are already practically dis- 
persed, and their fragments to be met with in all the great art centres 
of the old and new worlds. In the same way many of the finest works 
of the Italian Schools no longer adorn the churches for which they 
were painted, but are safely housed in the Brera and other public 
galleries beyond the reach of the foreigner’s gold and the cupidity of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. In England, indeed, the effect of 
legislation has been in the opposite direction, the Settled Land Act 
of 1882 permitting the tenant-for-life of works of art settled as heir- 
looms to sell such works subject only to the consent of the Court 
being obtained, and the proceeds of sale dealt with as capital moneys 
under the Act. These provisions have already found favour with 
many of those interested under strict settlements, who, like Charles 
Surface, “‘own a whole room-full of ancestors above stairs,”’ and are 
“‘ready to sell every soul of them to the best bidder.” This country 
has had, indeed, to lament the passing to other countries, and 
especially across the Atlantic, of many a masterpiece it could ill spare, 
but our Continental neighbours make the same complaint, and just as 
some of the Dudley pictures are now in Berlin, so, too, at least one of 
the finest works of the Felix Collection in Leipsic found its way 
to Paris. 

There is another element which affects the value of an old work of 
art so materially that it cannot be ignored, although difficult enough 
to analyse. It has power to enhance tenfold what was thought to be 
of little value, or to render almost unsaleable works of recognised 
beauty and rarity. The expression of human fickleness in matters of 
taste, which men call Fashion, can do all this and more. For the 
moment, indeed, all art isin fashion. A taste for pictures or porce- 
lain, furniture or snuff-boxes, is almost as indispensable for social 
success now as was a knowledge of wines and horses to our fore- 
fathers. But within the domain of each art Fashion reigns supreme. 
The artist-heroes of one age will be treated with scant respect by the 
picture-lovers of the next. For the moment the cry is Velazquez, 
Rembrandt, Hals, on the one hand, and on the other the Italian and 
Flemish Primitives, over whose gradual discovery and differentiation 
not a few art-critics have won great reputations. Our forefathers, 
over-persuaded by Reynolds’ magniloquence and the grandiose taste 
of their day, exalted Guido Reni, the Carraci, and the whole host of 
decadent imitators of the great Masters to the place of honour in 
public and private galleries alike. In an age deeply bitten with the 
newly-revived craze for classicism and formal beauty, a fine Claude 
sold in the auction-room for as many guineas as it now commands 
shillings, while Hals, who in those days had not yet “arrived,” 
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possessed little or no market value. One age, all for idealised form 
and sentiment, mistakes the blight of pseudo-Raphaelism for the 
Sublime. The next, enamoured of technique, seeking after truth of 
effect even though in its less pleasing aspects, bows before the modern 
French masters. And the sale-room is the barometer which fluctuates 
with every change of fashion. The famous “ Femme al’ Eventail ” 
by Velazquez, now in the Wallace Collection on the dispersal of the 
Bonaparte pictures, is known to have fetched the sum of £31. To- 
day there would doubtless be a dozen eager purchasers at from 
£15,000 to £20,000. Similarly, it may well be doubted whether the 
Greuzes, for many of which Lord Hertford in the middle of the 
century paid thousands of pounds, would now fetch anything like 
these sums under the hammer. Again the newly-recovered Gains- 
borough, for which originally £56, and then, in 1876, the record price 
of 10,100 guineas was paid, has now been bought by Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan for the price, it is said, of £30,000. The record of 1876 
had already been frequently broken. In 1889 Millet’s “‘ Angelus” 
fetched £22,000 ; in 1894 the Delmé Reynolds 11,000 guineas; in 
1900 the two great Peel Van Dycks no less than 24,250 guineas; and 
in 1901, Hoppner’s “ Lady Manners” £14,752. 

Generally speaking, then, it may be said that the tendencies of the 
time, the natural conditions regulating the commercial value of works 
of art, are with few exceptions in favour of a marked rise in prices. 
And the reasons already referred to are for the most part legitimate, 
and arise naturally from altered circumstances. They may be a 
matter for regret, but not for condemnation. There are, however, 
other forces at work which are not only highly artificial, but entirely 
illegitimate, depending as they do upon the personal interests of a 
small class. In spite of the old-fashioned popular prejudice against 
art-dealing as a none too reputable business, there are many dealers 
whose relations with their clients are above suspicion. On the other 
hand, it is not to be denied that there are practices familiar enough 
to those who frequent the various sale-rooms which cannot be defended 
by any unprejudiced and disinterested person. The fact that most 
dealers charge a commission based upon the price the lot actually 
fetches under the hammer is, of course, fair enough, though it naturally 
tends to raise prices generally, both by making it to the dealer’s 
interest that his extreme limit should be reached, and also by keeping 
up the value of his own stock of similar wares. But the now familiar 
practice of forming a dealers’ ring or syndicate at most important 
public and private sales isin the nature of a trick played upon the 
public, and therefore entirely indefensible. From the dealers’ stand- 
point, it is a simple and effective operation. Those of their number 
who are interested form a syndicate, and agree not to bid against one 
another. One member then, on behalf of the syndicate, purchases 
the lot in question, which is subsequently offered for sale among the 
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members of the syndicate in a second and secret auction, and is 
knocked down to the highest bidder. The difference in price between 
the first and second purchase is then divided among the members, 
while any private collector or director of a public gallery, who is 
willing to buy at a reasonable increase on the published price paid at 
the public sale, is met with the statement that a “ Revision ” has since 
taken place, at which a much higher price was paid, and that if he 
wishes to purchase the lot he must pay a handsome profit on such 
higher price. For this, among other reasons, even the money-value 
of a work of art cannot be gauged by the price it fetches at an auc- 
tion. Fewer pictures, indeed, come to public auctions at all than was 
formerly the case. Sales by private treaty are becoming almost the 
rule, except in the case of large historical collections. Even these 
public sales are not always what they seem. A dealer, or syndicate 
of dealers, may have already purchased the whole or the greater part. 
The auction is a mere mockery, a harmless jest, but that the oppor- 
tunity has been used to “ include ” a number of miscellaneous lots in 
no way connected with the collection under whose wgis they are sold 
at considerable prices. “Bought at the great Blank Sale” covers a 
multitude of sins and a deal of indiscriminate rubbish. There is an 
immense amount of cant and trickery in connection with the sale of 
works of art, and the layman is further mystified by the air of 
assumed secrecy with which he is met on all hands. The various 
dealer-cliques play into each other’s hands with perfect impartiality 
as against the wholly unprofessional vendor or purchaser. Is he a 
seller, there isno demand. ‘A far finer work by the same hand 
scarcely got a bid at Drouot’s the other day. But a friend might 
care to take it—at a price, only the matter must be treated as entirely 
confidential—publicity would spoil all.’’ 

It must be admitted, too, that another and even more powerful 
class has sometimes stooped to aid and abet the less reputable dealers 
in their market machinations. The art-critic owes a duty to the 
public as well as to himself. His proper functions are well enough 
defined by custom and common-sense. Never has he been more 
powerful for good or evil than at a time like the present when the 
growing complexity of the subject he claims to have made his own 
places it quite beyond the grasp of the ordinary lover of art. His is 
a kind of sacred office—commanding confidence only so long as it 
retains its reputation for disinterestedness and courage. And it is 
therefore the more to be regretted that the functions of critic and 
dealer have tended of late to become somewhat confused. Each pro- 
fession is necessary, but their combination in one and the same 
individual is not only unnecessary but pernicious to both. Even 
their alliance for mutual gain is an unholy one. The critic who 
uses the influence to which his temperament and industry entitle him 
to procure customers for himself or the group of dealers with whom 
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he works, disentitles himself to the name he bears. Where he 
formerly guided he now dictates. Commissions accepted by the 
critic from dealers or owners anxious to part with their treasures have 
a sinister influence on the principles which the critic has been wont 
to preach. And where he is himself buyer and seller as well as 
adviser, his admiration is apt to coincide suspiciously with the 
character of his stock-in-trade. This perhaps accounts for the intense 
appreciation lavished by receut art criticism on mediocrity, especially 
in painting. A canvas of little beauty and (to the unprejudiced eye) 
doubtful authenticity has but to find one zealous advocate among the 
critics and the scepticism of the honest can do little to maintain a 
fair price. It may be objected that there is no such thing as a fair 
price for a work of art, but that a price may be a grossly unfair one 
there can be no manner of doubt, and one obtained from a purchaser 
who has confidence in the presumed disinterestedness of the critic’s 
advice, is an unfair price. The point, of course, raises the much dis- 
puted question of secret commission, though in this case there is 
surely less ground than ever to defend such a practice. Even the 
critic would not dare to maintain that the masterpiece he has justly 
praised and taught others to delight in, ceases, when it comes to 
buying or selling, to be more than a piece of highly merchantable 
canvas. Unfortunately the critics who do not disdain to accept a 
secret or semi-secret commission upon transactions effected through 
their mediation come to stoop to more specious forms of en- 
couraging business. It is easy to discover new artists whose works 
and names are of equal unimportance, and to introduce them with 
the flourish of an illustrated monograph to a credulous public. And 
if the obscurity of name and fame be too great for this, cannot the 
name of some well-known master be corrupted into a more unfamiliar 
form, suggesting indeed both what is recognised and admired, but 
adding a flavour of what is original and rare? Nor does it demand 
much more than experience and ingenuity to trace a new influence 
through accidental and superficial resemblances, supported by refer- 
ences to some obscure and faded “ masterpiece,” which only the most 
modern methods of criticism could ever have unearthed. Finally 
some trivial peculiarity of the new-found god is exalted to the 
dignity of a fundamental principle of all great art. And the privi- 
leged purchaser goes on his way rejoicing. Fictitious attributions 
and fancy names cannot indeed deceive the professional dealer in 
Paris, Berlin, or London, or the directors of the European galleries, 
but America is the chief market for this class of wares, and once 
safely ensconced in the New World they are secure for the time being. 

The remarkable rise in the price of all works of art has had some 
regrettable results. Not the least important of these is the number 
of forgeries it has called into being. The favourite objects of the 
forger are perhaps pictures, bronzes and gold and silver work, and in 
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each of these branches the most astounding results have been achieved. 
The forger employs highly-skilled artists and craftsmen and makes 
use of all the modern discoveries of chemistry. The manufacture of 
Old Masters has lately taken more subtle forms. It is no longer 
enough to add or alter signature or date, or to reproduce what already 
exists with absolute accuracy of tone and colour. The modern forger 
proceeds to work with consummate skill upon an old panel from 
which time has removed ali but a few traces of paint. The founda- 
tion with the cracks and fissures that age has wrought and what 
remains of the original pictures he carefully preserves, and on them 
he builds up a work in the style of some early Florentine or Flem- 
ing. Then by the aid of varnishes and glazes he knows how to give 
in a few hours the effect of centuries of dirt and wear. Siena and 
Venice are contributing extensively to the production of these works, 
portraits being the subjects most affected, the comparative simplicity 
of the Renaissance portrait-head lending itself peculiarly well for this 
purpose. Old Renaissance frames and Anconas are forged, especially 
in Siena, with equal skill, and panel and frame are sent out into the 
world either to fetch a huge price from some rich collector or public 
museum, or, at the worst, if luck be against them, to be snatched up 
by a less experienced purchaser for what he considers a mere trifle. 
Nor are these forgeries confined to works of the Italian Schools. The 
marvellous imitations of famous Flemish and Dutch artists—Van 
Eyck and Memling, Rembrandt and Ruysdael—are monuments of 
patient, if misapplied, industry. Renaissance bronzes are copied with 
equal skill. Even the effect of the patina can be reproduced, and the 
common tests of originality fail hopelessly before such brilliant 
forgeries. The greatest authorities have been deceived. The Louvre 
is known to have fallen hopelessly more than once, and the British 
Museum has enjoyed some narrow escapes. The National Gallery, 
fortunately, is wonderfully free from actual forgeries, though not a 
few attributions, under which the pictures were bought, sometimes 
for large sums, have had to be abandoned. Nor can we wonder that 
works of the most approved authenticity suffer somewhat from the 
prevailing suspicion that arises from these practices. The Italian 
palace, the French chateau, even the English mansion in which the 
old family collection, it is announced, has to be disposed of at a 
sacrifice of more than family pride, may be carefully prepared for the 
purpose. If the collection as a whole be of little merit and question- 
able authenticity, it is judiciously ‘ salted” with a few works of real 
value and undoubted genuineness, or with a number cf spurious and 
doubtful pictures should the standard of the whole be equal to the 
task of carrying them off. 

Other consequences of the increase in prices affect even those who 
do not themselves collect. The public galleries can no longer afford 
to buy largely. Their grants have generally remained stationary, or 
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at least, have not advanced in proportion to the prices now paid, 
which in many cases have risen tenfold in the last five-and-twenty 
years. In any other department of public concern the reasonableness 
of some proportionate increase would doubtless have been admitted, 
perhaps even acted upon; but the Fine Arts, it would seem, have no 
friends at the Treasury. Equally to be deplored is the growing ad- 
miration for every work of art which is known or believed to have 
cost a huge sum of money. The beauty becomes very real, and 
touches us very nearly when the halo of a fancy price hovers above it. 
In spite of the outery at the time no one now regrets the preposterous 
price paid by the nation to the Duke of Marlborough, under private 
treaty, for the Ansidei Madonna. It is of little consequence that it 
would probably not have fetched one-half the £70,000 paid for it if 
sold under the hammer. Nor does it really much matter that some 
eight years ago a Raphael of almost equal importance, though painted 
a few years earlier, fetched less than £12,000 at the sale of the late 
Lord Dudley’s pictures at Christie’s. It is enough that the nation 
secured a picture of the highest rank which might possibly, though 
not probably, have otherwise gone to the Continent. But the great 
Blenheim Madonna is no longer notorious because the nation, as was 
thought, had made a bad bargain. It is famous now and admired 
the more for the very price that was paid to obtain it. And this 
worship of the costly, as a consideration preceding the beautiful, is but 
one of the signs of the growing commercial spirit that is fastening 
upon Art. Public companies with limited liability have already 
largely monopolised the stock of objets d’art in North Italy; no trade, 
it might have been thought, was so sacred to the small retail dealer, 
but even here he is swept away. If some of his less reputable 
practices perish with him the change will not be wholly for the worse. 
But the outlook for public and private collection alike is far from en- 
couraging. One point alone is clear. The miserable pittance allo- 
cated annually by the richest country in the world to the purchase of 
pictures for the national collections should be at least doubled. And 
it is for the strongest Government of modern times to see that this is 
done before it becomes too late. The purchasing-power of the sums 
voted in the past is continually diminishing. The friendly compe- 
tition of our Continental neighbours grows steadily greater. Even as 
an investment, a largely increased expenditure would be more than 
justified. The fault lies rather with the prevailing apathy in all 
matters of merely public concern than with any deep-rooted objection 
to a larger vote. Surely it is not too much to hope that those 
responsible for its outlay will renew their efforts to obtain a speedy 
and substantial increase ; and those who have power to grant or deny 
their demands will not only appreciate its imperative necessity, but 
also practically testify to its wisdom. 


Roserr C. Wirt. 
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Locke has told us that “it isone thing to show a man that he is in 
error, and another to put him in possession of the truth.” It is not 
the purpose of these lines to show the; Germans that they have been 
in error in stirring up amongst themselves embitterment against 
England, for this would be a thankless and bootless task; and I feel 
sure that the ordinary course of events will right much that has gone 
wrong of late; but it would be satisfactory to me to be able to 
convince others that animosity towards England is not, and cannot 
be, by the nature of things, deep-rooted in the Teuton race, as some 
persons have been trying to make the British public believe. I 
submit that Germans have already come to the conclusion that the 
hobby of Anglophobia may be ridden too hard and far; and that 
signs of its approaching demise are happily perceptible. 

How could it be otherwise? England has been looked up to on 
the Continent, and nowhere more so than in Germany, as the leader 
of civilisation, freedom, and progress; and sheremainsso. The living 
proofs of the part she has played still exist in a flourishing condition ; 
and men and women of all other nations, and especially of Germany, 
still continue to leave their native land in large numbers in order to 
seek a new livelihood, home, and nationality in England or in her 
numerous dependencies and colonies. To dilate on this side issue of 
our theme would be as tedious as to carry coals to Newcastle, for it 
teems with truisms palpable to Britishers, and perhaps not altogether 
tasteful to foreigners. But I do not hesitate to submit that 
Germans of light and leading are far too intelligent to accept the 
premiss of their fanatic fellow-countrymen that England is no longer 
worthy of her former reputation, because of the incidents of the Boer 
War. They may still have their own ideas of the shedding of blood 
in South Africa, which do not coincide with ours; and they may 
still believe that it is in the interest of England to modify her policy 
in that part of the world; but considerations such as these have 
not prevented men and political parties in Germany from remaining 
well disposed towards England. 

In connection with this subject, it is perhaps well to lay some 
stress on the fact that Germans cannot comprehend how it is that the 
British public, as a rule—especially those of them who are engaged 
in public life—generally treat with silent contempt the aspersions, 
the calumny, and the language of disparagement of rivals or foes. 
To leave a charge undenied is, to a German, almost tantamount to an 
admission of its veracity; whereas calumny, being alien to the 
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British character, is generally ignored with contempt, unless it is 
aimed at affecting a man’s reputation in society or at injuring his 
means of obtaining a livelihood, when it is severely punished by the 
law. The law does not do much damage to a calumniator in 
Germany. 

The widespread conflagration, that we have witnessed, against a 
great people was illogical, and was bound to fizzle out sooner or later. 
Ccmmon-sense in a land of highly cultivated intelligence like 
Germany was sure to get the upper handin theend. The card played 
by the Anglophobists in Germany, in fomenting agitation against 
Mr. Chamberlain because of his allusion to the Franco-German war, 
brought the intemperate agitation to its height. There was then a 
check ; the check was followed by confusion as to what should be the 
next step; and people preferred to abandon the chase rather than 
force the country on to the only logical conclusion of so violent an 
agitation! The Chancellor’s speech in the Reichstag, at this 
juncture, just before the visit of the Prince of Wales to Berlin, 
brought matters to a crisis; and from that date the game of the 
advocates of ill-will towards England wasup. Reason and common- 
sense recovered the upper hand. People in Germany, even those 
in high places, had hardly appreciated the fact, that so long as the 
aged Queen was alive much was passed over on our side by 
statesmen, or smoothed down, in order to avoid friction or a rejoinder 
to foreign amenities; just as a certain reserve was maintained during 
the last years of Kaiser William the Great’s reign in regard to many 
incidents that would not have been brooked by a younger monarch. 
The change effected in England by the demise of Queen Victoria was 
not quite grasped in Berlin. It was no longer an illustrious and aged 
lady that occupied the throne, but a King. It is not likely that 
henceforth either the King or His Majesty’s Ministers will be 
impervious to the natural consequences to be deduced from the public 
diction of a foreign statesman, when the latter speaks of vital matters 
concerning the British Empire or British institutions ; whilst the 
British nation, from the highest to the lowest, though not captious 
or susceptible about foreign criticism, will now draw a sharper line 
when that criticism becomes exorbitantly malicious and unjust. 

I submit that, if we calmly look back on the origin of Anglophobia 
in Germany, it will be found that there are two causes that have long 
been at work on both sides calculated to foment ill-feeling between 
England and Germany. One is the crass ignorance of the general 
public in both countries as to the real character and aspirations of the 
other ; and the other is the conduct of the proprietors and managers 
of the Press and of their agents. The English have not yet quite 
abandoned their belief that all Germans live on sausage and 
sauerkraut ; whilst the Germans still imagine that all Englishmen are 
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nourished from the cradle onwards on beefsteaks and bitter ale! If 
an Englishman resident in Germany ventures to differ on matters of 
everyday life from a compatriot at home, he is met with the sneering 
taunt, “Oh! you are no German! ” (with a specially broad emphasis 
on the word “German”’?). People of both countries generalise only 
from what they have seen. The Englishman forms his ideas from 
the boarding-houses and hotels he has stopped at in the Fatherland, 
and from the observations he has made amidst the noxious fumes of 
bad tobacco in crowded railway cars on his travels; the German is 
satisfied with the views gathered by fellow-countrymen who have 
resided in London suburbs, or by Teuton waiters that swarm all over 
our country. The average Englishman has not read a single German 
book, and a German newspaper is hardly ever even opened at an 
English club; whilst the average German does not quote from any 
other author than Shakespeare, Dickens, and perhaps Macaulay— 
selections of the writings of these authors having been crammed into 
him at school. Few Germans have any picture in their mind of the 
vastness and magnitude of British power and life; and few English- 
men can form an idea of the enormous strides Germany has taken since 
1870. The travelling public of Germany do not foregather in the 
direction of Great Britain; and the travelling public of England do 
not seek for knowledge on their holiday trips to the Fatherland, but 
for pleasure. As a rule their ideas of pleasures are purely English, 
and the only change they derive from their trip is one of air and diet, 
but they retain their prejudices. 

Despite all these drawbacks, however, we always find that scientific, 
artistic, and business men of the two countries get on exceedingly 
well together and understand one another. Their intercourse 
is thoroughly intimate and amicable. Furthermore, an English 
resident in Germany has no reason whatever to complain of the 
hospitality of Germans in their own country, nor of their readiness 
to be obliging to strangers within their gates; whilst the only fault 
u German visitor to England seems to find with us at home is that 
our cooked vegetables are not buttery enough for their palate. 

It is the Press that is supposed to fill in the defects, and to supply 
the public with that knowledge from abroad that is essential for the 
proper appreciation of current events. This is precisely what the 
Press wilfully and egregiously fails todo. In no country, perhaps, 
are English newspapers so much read as in Germany—a proof that 
the Germans are interested in the British way of viewing men and 
things; but German political newspapers are, for the most part, 
wretchedly ill-informed about England by their own agents resident 
in our country. Their correspondents seldom have the slightest idea 
of the British national character or of British modes of thought. In 
recent years the main aim ani function of most of them seems to 
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have been to depreciate, malign, and misrepresent everything English. 
When we turn to England, one is bound to confess that the sins there 
committed are less excusable. If an inquiry were to be instigated, 
it would be seen that not only are a great number of our Consuls and 
Consuls-General abroad of foreign blood, but that many of the British 
newspapers are represented in Continental capitals by foreigners, and 
these, for the most part, men filling a subordinate position in the 
offices of local newspapers. It could further be seen that the latter, 
as well as some of the English correspondents, spend more energy on 
running their own political cranks and ideas in the columns of their 
newspapers than in supplying a faithful picture of diurnal politics, 
and of the views of the people. The German Emperor recently 
compared the position of American journalists in America with that 
of his own generals commanding army corps in his own country. 
Obviously His Majesty has a very exalted idea of the influence of 
the Press. Why not submit another comparison? The duties of a 
foreign correspondent resemble, in many points, those of an ambas- 
sador to a foreign country. He has not the same facilities at his 
disposal for supplying the public with accurate information ; but it 
should be his aim to smooth down frictions and to give a faithful, and 
not a garbled, picture of facts for the information of the public, just 
as an ambassador draws up a confidential despatch on these lines for 
the information of his Sovereign and his Sovereign’s ministers. 

Not many months ago a very influential and leading journalist in 
England uttered the following words in my presence: “ The fact is, 
Germany has, in my opinion, played herself out. We need not 
trouble ourselves much about her in future!” The journalist 
I refer to must, if he has travelled in Germany, have done so 
with his eyes shut, and he cannot have read any authentic report 
of Germany’s current progress. What about her shipping trade, 
her carrying trade, her industrial development! Despite the 
financial smashes of the past year, her banks continue strong 
and the evils prophesied for her in England have been success- 
fully warded off. One is bound to admit that, whilst German 
editors have of late shown a predilection for false and garbled 
versions of the doings and sayings of British statesmen and of the 
conduct of the British army, authentic and reliable information 
about Germany has intentionally been allowed to give place in 
England to what was sensational and inaccurate. The bad side of 
the picture was brought into prominence, whilst that which is good 
about it was obscured. Let me refer to some comments on the 
situation that have appeared since the middle of January, the date 
of the perceptible decline of Anglophobia in Germany. 

A writer in Die Grenzboten, a periodical of some reputation, that 
I shall cite again lower down, in support of my argumerts hes said :— 
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‘It is high time to warn our people of the intemperance and immoderateness 
of these their outbursts of rage. In discussing all public matters, people in 
Germany are becoming more and more spiteful in their language. It is regret- 
table to notice how much the tone in this regard has changed during the past 
decade. In treating of international matters the consequences of such a habit 
may prove to be most inconvenient, because, naturally, bunches of the very 
ugliest flowers are culled by foreign journals for their readers, and precisely in 
its malignity and spitefulness against England the language of German news- 
papers has been of the very strongest that can be found. . . . It is high time to 
prevent more oil being poured on the fire. All reflecting persons should endeavour 
to clothe their criticism—even when it is unfavourable, for nobody wants to 
suppress such criticism—in forms that may, perhaps, convince the person thus 
subject to adverse remarks, but should not transform him into an implacable 
enemy.” 


To an English student of history the very circumstance that 
Germany, as she now exists, and Prussia, above all—the annexer of 
Silesia, Schleswig-Holstein, and MHanover—should have been 
squeamish and fastidious about England’s annexation of the former 
Boer Republics, must appear as a phenomenally curious factor to be 
reckoned with; and that the German people, who had looked on 
quietly when Bulgaria was menaced by Russia at their very doors, 
should yet have become wild and hysterical over the Boers in South 
Africa, can only be laid up as an object-lesson for the future. 
Germans hedge themselves by appealing to the general sense of 
“civilised nations” all over the world. The general sense of 
civilised nations in the case of every war has generally been on the 
side of the weaker, when they were not themselves interested in his 
defeat. Still the fact remains, that politicians in Germany were on 
this point for once united, from the Conservatives to the extreme 
Socialists. The German people disapproved of the war, and were 
angry at the conduct of the war. Our soldiers have been hooted at 
and reviled as outrageous barbarians for burning down Boer home- 
steads; for taking Boer women and children from their homes, 
where they would doubtless have perished, to camps where they have 
received what care and attention it was possible to afford them ; for 
conveying prisoners of war to foreign parts, where they would be 
unable to rejoin their friends and fight again against us; for ban- 
ishing officers for life who, though it is true they had fought for 
the independence of their country, made no secret of their intention 
to continue, when possible, to fight as doggedly against ours; and 
—worst of all—for ravaging the wives and daughters of the enemy. 
The majority of Germans believe that we inflicted on our foes all 
the hardships of this war out of sheer and wanton cruelty. They, 
who have seen so much of war within the last forty years, had 
already forgotten the miseries that dog the path of war. 

Some stress was laid in Germany upon the pronounced attitude 
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taken up by the Socialists against England on account of the war, 
especially in the Reichstag, on the occasion of the debate on the 
Estimates on March 3rd; but it would be well to understand the 
exact reason of their attitude. It was because they are opponents of 
every war in general, and, for the present, of the war against the 
Boers in particular. Dr. Gradnauer, their exponent, said :— 

‘I come to the conclusion, gentlemen, that the English mode of warfare has 
been an uninterrupted chain of breaches of international law; and these things 
happen without interruption and without a sign that the rest of the Powers and 
Governments have the courage to express an official word against this breach of 
the Convention concluded at The Hague. My party, gentlemen, has the right, 
certainly, to condemn in the strongest terms these English breaches of constitu- 
tional law. We do this, not in the sense of certain pro-Boer gentlemen in this 
House—by no means. No sort of hatred towards England guides us in this; nor 
ure we led therein by any one-sided and blind sympathy for the Boers. No, 
gentlemen, we are just as friendly disposed towards the English and the English 
nation as we are towards the Boers ; nor do we either lose our high esteem for 
the greatness of the English nation because we also esteem the bravery and 
heroism of the Boers. The fact that we should have used the same criticism if 
similar things had happened in our own country entitles us to use this criticism 
in the case before us.” 

Sentiment and principle engendered amongst the Germans the 
great outburst of malignity against England ; but was this variegated 
mixture of indignation sincere as to its ethical origin? Why did 
the Conservative Junker, the political ultramontane, the Liberals and 
liadicals, Anti-Semites, and Socialists, all join against us, with 
scarcely any exception? At the beginning of the war, England was 
apparently ina hopeless mess! Was it illogical for Englishmen to 
attribute part of a storm, otherwise quite abnormal and out of pro- 
portion to the question at issue, to some other cause—to a national 
explosion of short-sighted pleasure at the discomfiture of a rival ? 
‘The fact, as was afterwards shown, that the British race all over the 
world had not lost its vitality and energy, and that it had awakened 
from a complacent and over-confident state of repose, upset their 
calculations ; and their anger then knew no bounds. Abuse changed 
to vile vituperations and calumny! We have to thank our enemies 
as well as our rivals for this awakening. The effect of their conduct 
is not exactly what they anticipated. 

It must not be forgotten that the Boer agents had with fore- 
thought taken care that the minds of the Germans, more than of any 
other people, should be poisoned against England, long before the 
opening of actual hostilities in South Africa. A costly agitation had 
heen set on foot, and Boers and pro-Boers had taken time by the 
forelock. Still, it might have been supposed that, even if other 
rival peoples had given their sympathies to the other side, Teutons— 
as a logical and thinking race—would have first sifted the evidence 
of current history according to something approaching to scientific 
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methods, and not in accordance with the beck and call of passionate 
and paid agitators. It has at last, but only quite recently, been 
admitted that one of these creatures who stuffed the German Press 
at the commencement of the war with foul falsehoods against Great 
Britain and with mealy praise of the Boers was, and is, nothing 
more or less than a notorious German gaol-bird, rogue, and swindler 
—and renegade to his country into the bargain. Later in the day 
his career has been exposed in the east, centre, and west, of the 
German Empire by the Press. At length Germans are forced to 
admit the truth of the saying that “excess of praise has generally 
as little foundation as excess of calumny.” 


The following passage from the Annual Report of the Bremen 
Chamber of Commerce, published last month, is noteworthy :— 


‘* Attention must be drawn to the fact that the export trade of the German 
Empire to Great Britain and her Colonies and the British total export to Germany 
in 1900 amounted in value in round terms to £50,000,000 respectively. But all 
those who in word and writing are fomenting the agitation against England, and 
who did this already before the events in South Africa, that only afforded new 
inflammable matter, either do not appreciate, or they forget, that German trade 
and the export industry of Germany owe their brilliant development chiefly to 
the fact that in the British Empire, and especially in the British Colonies, the 
trade of all countries has been enabled to extend. They further underrate the 
importance of British trade in the market of the world, and do not reflect, when 
condemning England’s attitude in the conduct of the South African War, that 
the wild and extravagant agitation set on foot against the English nation because 
of this war only renders the termination of the sad episode more difficult, and 
introduces discord into the trade relations of Germany and England which is cal- 
culated to have a permanent depressing effect on our economical existence. . . .” 


Considerations such as the above have undoubtedly caused the tide 
toturn. The Vossische Zeitung (cf. No. 41 of January 25th), which 
voices the sentiments of the Prussian well-to-do bourgeoisie, said :— 


‘*Tt is possible that many a point of antagonism exists between Germany and 
England; but there are far more bonds of mutual interest. If we put together 
all the faults that the two peoples have to find with each other, and all their 
mutual reproaches, the sum total is by a long way not so significant as the 
intrigues of those Powers which can only attain their ends against Germany and 
England when the unwritten ‘traditional alliance’ of these two nations is 
transformed into permanent and spiteful hostility.” 


I will now cite an extract from the above-mentioned article in the 
number of Die Grenzhoten that appeared on January 23rd :— 


‘*« Beyond doubt, a great deal has been done on the side of England calculated 
either to hurt the feelings of Germans or to cause us to give vent to very sharp 
criticism, in cases where we were mere spectators of what was going on... . 
The English Press, too, has not been without blame. But a good share also of 
the offences committed must be put down to our account, especially those of a 
large portion of the German newspapers. Recourse has been had to every con- 
ceivable form of malignity, aspersion, and indignity, in order to foment the 
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bitterest hatred against England. Motives connected with domestic policy were 
brought in—customs policy, commercial! policy ; then also, revenge for Prince 
Bismarck’s dismissal, directed in hostility against every tendency of a non- 
Bismarckian Chancellor, but most particularly against the Court of England, 
which is related to, and is ona friendly footing with, our Kaiser. In this regard 
itis as if we were exposed to the eruptions of an ever-active volcano. It is 
absolutely impossible to draw up a balance-sheet laying down the views of both 
sides for the simple reason. that no human being can peruse and revise the 
gigantic heap of paper material that flows in without ceasing. Further, there is 
no Areopagus capable of pronouncing judgment that could count on being 
recognised by both sides. Ina case of this kind, everything must be done to 
bury the dispute and to cover up the faults on both sides, so that they can no 
longer wander about even as ghosts.” 

The great mistake that has been made in recent times by publicists 
on both sides has been to leave out of count the vast material interests. 
that are at stake. The German official statistics of German foreign 
trade show that the value of Germany’s imports from Great Britain 
and her colonies amounted in 1900 to 1243-9 millions of marks 
(roughly sixty-two millions of pounds) ; and that England and her 
colonies together thus stand at the head of the list of Germany’s 
customers, the United States coming next, but with a sum of over 
eleven millions of pounds less; Austria-Hungary and Russia being 
next with twenty-five millions of pounds less. Now take the other 
side :—Germany’s exports to Great Britain and her colonies amounted 
in 1900, according to the same official statistics, to 1073-6 millions of 
marks (roughly fifty-three millions of pounds). Here Great Britain 
and her colonies head the list over the next customer by more than 
563 millions of marks (roughly twenty-eight millions of pounds), 
which is more than double the value of the export trade to that 
customer, viz., Austria-Hungary, the United States coming next. It 
is further shown that the share of Great Britain and her colonies is 
20°6 per cent. of Germany’s total import trade, and 22-5 of her total 
export trade, 

I cite now from the Hamburger Correspondent of February Ist, the 
following details about Germany’s trade with India. 

During recent years it has greatly increased. When the Suez Canal 
was opened, Germany took the twelfth place; and in the first decade 
after that event she only had } per cent. of the total trade with India. 
The figures gradually increased. Formerly German goods were almost 
exclusively conveyed in foreign ships into foreign ports, and were 
therefore not classed as foreign goods. A portion of German goods 
is still conveyed eid English and Mediterranean ports. Still, despite 
this, Germany’s share in the total trade with India has risen during 
the last five years to 52 per cent. of the total value; and so she has 
reached the third place in India’s foreign trade. Taking the 
average of the last five years, the value of goods exported to India 


from Germany was 3 per cent. of the whole trade of India; and 
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the value of the goods imported from India was 7} per cent. of 
India’s total exports. 

Quite recently German men of business were themselves astonished 
at the published report of the Deutsche Bank for last year. It will 
have been noticed that the directors intimated that they would be 
obliged to extend the premises of their London branch establishment 
on account of the spread of its business. I have been informed by a 
shrewd critic that the favourable results of the report of the Deutsche 
Bank were very probably due to the success of their London branch. 
If there is any truth in this supposition, it goes to show that German 
men of business know exceedingly well how to earn large profits 
even in the British metropolis—in our very midst. 

There has always been at the Court of Prussia an anti-English party 
quite pronounced in its activity, to which there is no parallel at the 
Court of St. James’s. This party plays a réle there to-day, and 
approaches quite close to the throne. It is a factor that the 


Governments of both countries have never neglected ; but they have- 


also taken care that the interests of their respective countries should 
not be sacrificed by it. Not long before his dismissal, I heard 


Prince Bismarck publicly declare in the Reichstag, amidst the- 


applause of the House, that when considering the measures to be taken 
for the defence of Germany he did not draw England into his. 


calculations, because the relations between the two countries were of 


so friendly a nature that he considered a war between the two 
kindred nations to be simply an impossibility. 

Notwithstanding this statement, which was made not fifteen years 
ago, there are writers in England who now gravely declare that the 
aim of the German Imperial Navy is to destroy that of Great Britain 
and to rob her of her supremacy on the seas ! 

On January 26, 1889, I also heard the great Chancellor utter, from 


the ministerial bench in the Reichstag, the following words, which: 


have since been repeatedly quoted :— 


“T look upon England as our old and traditional ally, with whom we have 
no disputable interests. When I use the word ‘ally’ I do not mean this to be 
understood in its diplomatic sense. We have no treaties with England. But I 
wish to be in firm touch with England, as we have been for at least a hundred 
and fifty years. . . . And if it were shown to me that we were losing this touch, 
I should act with circumspection and try to prevent its loss.’’ 


If there is one thing that Prince Bismarck’s successors have prided 
themselves upon, it is on their preservation of the continuity of that 
policy that he impersonated. During the heat of the last long news- 
paper campaign against our country it has more than once been 
credibly affirmed that the German Government did try, through the 
recognised channels at its disposal, to draw the attention of the 
representatives of the national press to the dangers that might 
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easily accrue from the continuation of the violent campaign of in- 
veotive against England and her institutions. Their interference, 
unfortunately, did not have the desired effect on our most virulent 
opponents. It was accordingly not unnatural, from a British point 
of view, that people in England inferred that the interference was 
only lukewarm, for they had not forgotten the days of Bismarck, 
when a hint from him, if he thought things were going too far, 
would have suppressed anything like violent abuse all along the line. 
Moreover, nobody could help remarking, for the fact was very 
striking, that Count von Biilow always, as Chancellor, purposely 
avoided using a single word or phrase in his official utterances that 
could by any process of twisting be interpreted as friendly to Great 
Britain. He also never publicly signified his disapproval of the 
invectives daily uttered all around him by the newspapers of the 
Empire, with a view to stem the tide; nor did he on a single occa- 
sion overstep the limits of most frigid diplomatic diction. What 
wonder, then, that English statesmen at home, and certainly the 
British public, who form their opinion of foreign countries and 
foreign politics, from what they read in the newspapers, came to the 
conclusion that the head of the German Government was either a 
secret opponent, or, at best, an indifferent friend of our country! On 
the other hand, with the ground thus prepared, it was easy for those 
writers in the English Press, whose main aim was to misrepresent to 
their readers the intrinsic value of German malignity, to explain 
Count von Biilow’s attitude in a hostile sense, and to persuade their 
English readers that the friendship of the Kaiser, the Chancellor, 
and the German Government, was not to be relied upon. 

Count von Bilow has been vigorously attacked in England since 
his ‘‘ granite” speech. He made a mistake, so far as England was 
concerned, because he did not know the English character sufficiently 
well to foresee the effect his words were certain to have in England 
on the highest as well as on the lowest; but his speech was applauded 
by his fellow-countrymen, who thought he had spoken in a most 
conciliatory tone, and it actually was delivered mainly for their 
hearing. Similar mistakes have been committed before about the 
British character, and although unpleasant at the time in their 
immediate effects, the ultimate effect has invariably been the opposite 
of what was anticipated. I will only refer to the Bismarck attack on 
Sir Robert Morier, when Ambassador at St. Petersburg in the late 
Queen’s reign. 

These misunderstandings endorse what I have said above, and show 
that even statesmen occasionally overlook national susceptibilities. 
Count von Biilow has had to face a Reichstag which, together with 
the majority of the Empire, was inimical to England ; and this, whilst 
domestic questions of supreme difficulty had to be solved. It would 
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be unjust, however, to refuse him the credit of having very cleverly 
contrived that the interpellation of last January should be taken out 
of the mouth of the rabid Anglophobes. Now, considering it was 
admitted in official circles, after the departure of the Prince of Wales 
from Berlin, that the conversation that took place between the Prince 
and the Chancellor left a satisfactory impression on both, the differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to his January speeches might be 
considered as adjusted for all practical political purposes. 

It is illogical to talk of Count von Bilow being no friend of 
England. He is the head of the German Government, and, as such, 
has certainly followed a policy of loyalty and friendship towards 
England since the outbreak of the South African War. This is one 
reason why he has been so vehemently attacked at home ; and the 
fact should not be forgotten, that the invective levelled against 
England is in reality often aimed at the Kaiser and his Government, 
because of the friendship they show to England. But the best 
testimonial Count von Biilow possesses in proof of the friendliness 
of his political sentiments towards our country, is the fact that he 
enjoys the confidence of his Sovereign, who is the real draughtsman 
of the foreign policy of the German Empire. 

Assuredly Englishmen cannot find fault with Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
personal attitude to their nation. Before the late Queen’s death His 
Majesty never missed an opportunity for showing gracious courtesy 
to distinguished Britons passing through Berlin. His presence at 
the funeral, as well as at the death-bed, of the late Queen, despite 
the pressure put upon him from home to return to Berlin, was a 
token of friendship for the British nation as well as of sympathy and 
love for his sorrowing august relatives; his bestowal of the riband 
and star of the Order of the Black Eagle—Prussia’s highest decora- 
tion of chivalry—on Field-Marshal Earl Roberts was an act of 
courtesy to the British Army ; and his refusal to receive Mr. Kruger 
was a signal proof of loyalty to the British Government. Such acts 
will never be forgotten in Great Britain. They were supported by 
His Imperial Majesty’s Government, and they throw into the shade 
all the volumes of brutalities and calumnies of angry German 
newspapers. 

Germans have put forth so many reasons to account for their ill- 
feeling towards England, that one sometimes feels as bewildered as 
when under the influence of nightmare. One of the most comical 
ones is, that it became violent on account of the bestowal of the 
Black Eagle Order on Earl Roberts! This shows how childish the 
public can be in their sympathies and antipathies. There was 
nothing out of the way in Kaiser Wilhelm’s desire to confer on the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army a token of his esteem, 
seeing that he was the Colonel-in-Chief of a regiment of British 
Dragoons. Earl Roberts received the riband and star of the Red 
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Eagle Order years ago from Kaiser Wilhelm I., and he also 
possessed the insignia of the Order of the Garter. The Kaiser 
therefore had no choice. He could only bestow upon him his highest 
emblem of chivalry, namely, that of the Black Eagle. And yet, 
according to many educated Germans, this was the reason for the 
anger of the people against England and against their own 
Sovereign. 

A King of Prussia need not ask his subjects for permission, nor 
even his Ministers either, before conferring such a mark of favour ; 
and it often happens that he does not consult the former on other 
matters either. But for such independent action on the part of 
King William I. of Prussia, there would have been no supplies 
in 1866 for the war against Austria ; and this would doubtless have 
considerably delayed the unification of Germany. The reigning 
monarch is often pretty independent as to the selection of his path ; 
and the approval or disapproval of his people does not disconcert 
him, when he thinks himself in the right. “They talk: let them 
talk!’’ When forced to dismiss Prince Bismarck, he was exposed 
to odium ; but he has survived this. He regained popularity when 
he dispatched his telegram to Ex-President Kruger in January, 
1896 ; but I doubt whether his own people would think he deserved 
their gratitude and confidence if, since 1899, he had taken the side 
of the Boers against the English, with all the consequences involved 
in such a policy. 

It may be permitted to me to place on record here the fact that 
one of the few comforts enjoyed by the late Empress Frederick in 
the last months of her fatal illness was the consciousness that her son 
was on our side. We all know how much she loved her native 
country, and how much she felt the hostility of the Press of her 
adopted country. She was often heard to say words to this effect 
to friends who came to see her :—‘ One thing in these sad times of 
war gives me comfort— my certain knowledge that my son’s 
sympathies are entirely on the side of England.” 

The fable that describes frictions between travellers as the cause 
of the German dislike of the English is too puerile for serious notice. 
The English, when en voyage, are neither more or less polite than 
travellers of other nations. It is also absurd to talk about an alleged 
German dislike of English customs. No country has ever been more 
influenced by the customs and practices of another than has Germany 
by those of England during the last fifteen years. The hour for 
dinner, men’s and women’s dress, out-door amusements, habits of 
hygiene—have all been imitated from England; the German is by 
nature eclectic, but his eclecticism has in recent years been turned 
exclusively towards an intelligent selection of innovations from 
England. In fine, modern German life has been wholly re-organised 
during the last twenty years on English patterns. 
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In conclusion, let me draw attention to a criticism of Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s The War in South Africa: Its Cause and Conduct, published 
in the National Zeitung of March 9. The writer, who quotes Prince 
Bismarck’s views of the value of public opinion in the days of 1863 
and 1864, when the Schleswig-Holstein Question was being violently 
solved with Denmark, and the enthusiasm of the German people for 
Bulgaria when Prince Alexander of Battenberg was kidnapped by 
Russia, certainly shares De Quincey’s opinion that “ the public is a 
bad guesser ’—“ stiff in opinion,” and “almost always in the wrong.” 
Speaking of the recently prevailing pronounced dislike for the English 
and of the enthusiastic partizanship for the Boers in Germany, he 
says : “ Whether these opinions in the two opponents are justifiable in 
the abstract, and whether this continued manifestation of passionate 
sympathies and antipathies is beneficial to Germany’s true interests, 
is another question.” He complains of the terrorism that has almost 
prohibited Germans, until quite recently, from publicly protesting 
against the prevalence of Anglophobia in Germany, or from even 
uttering an impartial opinion as to the justification of all the 
immoderate language used against England. He alludes to the 
habit of the English I have above referred to, of ignoring the 
expressions of other people’s opinions about their doings, especially 
those of the Continent, and points out that this is generally attributed 
to arrogance or indifference; and then he describes Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s book as written in a fair, unprejudiced, calm, and objective 
style. He comes to the conclusion that— 


“When a free and politically independent people like the English do not 
shrink from the greatest sacrifices of money and blood that they have been 
making for already two years and a-half, with calm determination, in order to 
bring this war to a victorious end; and when, in doing so, they receive, in a 
manner quite imposing, the full and voluntary support of their sister countries— 
¢.e., of the free Commonwealths of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada—simple 
common-sense is bound to say that the cause of England cannot be so completely 
bad and abominable as the pro-Boers want to make us believe it is.” 


The writer draws the attention of his readers to Dr. Doyle’s list 
of absolutely credible witnesses, and commends the justness of the 
way he speaks of the Boers. He joins issue with him, however, for 
the manner in which he refers to the Germans, and his words are 
noteworthy. He says— 


‘* He neither penetrates to the real causes of the anti-English movement, nor 
does he acknowledge that there are a number of eminent organs of the Press that 
take no part in the ‘ Baiting of the English,’ but have all along expressed a 
calm and impartial judgment. Doyle’s animosity towards Germany is a symptom 
of the increasing embitterment of the English nation against that of Germany, in 
proof of which I have a number of extracts before me from the English and 
Colonial Press. This is certainly the most regrettable of all the consequences of 
that goading of the people against everything English that has been practised by 
many classes of people ; for, apart from the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
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Germans enjoy the hospitality of England and her Colonies, an estrangement 
between the two peoples could only be injurious to us, in the field of general 
politics just as well as in that of our economic interests. It is to be hoped that 
the contents of Dr. Conan Doyle’s book will serve to enable people to form a 
juster opinion of England. When this is done that estrangement between two 
peoples, that in many respects stand so close ta one another, will certainly vanish.” 

It is understood that the German edition of Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
book is to be widely distributed throughout the German Empire. 

If Count von Biilow, or some other member of the German 
Government, had spoken from his place in Parliament as did Baron 
von Richthofen, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the 
Prussian Diet on March 11th, the agitation of the Anglophobes. 
would have been checked long ago; and the resentment and 
embitterment that was engendered in England by the Chancellor’s 
“granite” speech would never have been aroused. Baron von 
Richthofen understands the English character, for he has long lived 
and worked amongst English officials, and has seen what English 
administration can effect in difficult situations. Baron von Richthofen 
urged the members of the Prussian Diet—and his words were 
intended for the whole population of the Prussian Monarchy—* to 
abstain as much as possible from provoking the susceptibilities of the 
English Government.’ He told the Prussians in candid and forcible 
language, such as they, unfortunately, have not heard hitherto 
from any official mouth, and at the same time in a tone that 
could not possibly offend the most rabid Anglophobe, that if they 
claimed that their national prejudices should be taken into considera- 
tion by foreigners, they in their turn had no right to tread upon the 
national sentiments of foreigners. 


“One of the first things to dois to be more just in our criticism. Let us dis- 
tribute our light and shade more justly than has hitherto been the case ; do not 
let us always assume at once that everything done by the English is wrong and 
bad. Let me cite an example. I have read stories about the prison-camps calcu- 
lated to make my hair stand on end, A few days ago one of our generals called or 
me ; lhe had seen some of these camps and was thus able to speak from his own 
experience. He said to me:-—‘l consider that it is my duty—and authorise you 
to make use of my name—to declare that I found that the prison-camps in Ceylow 
were quite a pattern of their kind.’ It was Major-General von Trotha, formerly 
Commander of the Schutztrappe in East Africa, who told me this. Being on his. 
way back from China he stopped for a while at Ceylon. He added that the 
culinary and hygienic arrangements of the camps were simply first-class ; and 
that the ex-German officers who were there had only one complaint to make, and 
that was that they did not get enough variety in theirfood! To this he replied:— 
* My good fellows, if you expect the English to give you caviare and oysters. 


99 9? 


occasionally, you ask a little too much! 
Referring to General Lord Methuen’s misfortune, which had been 
made public the day before, Baron von Richthofen said :— 


‘« Further, I do not think it would be at all derogatory to the dignity of the 
nation if we were also to show some human sympathy on occasions such as when we 
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heard yesterday of the wounding of Lord Methuen, a man who was Military 
Attaché herein Berlin for some years, and enjoyed the very special esteem of our first 
two Emperors, and left a very pleasant recollection of himself behind him in 
civil as well as military circles.” 

Teferring to the possibility of obtaining permission from the 
British Government to send ambulances to the Boers, as the latter 
were without doctors and would not accept assistance from English 
ambulances, he said :— 

“ But, gentiemen, to effect this it is most necessary for the English to become 
convinced that, despite everything, we are after all their kinsmen, and that friendly 
relations are indispensable for both of us. If we contribute to this we shall prob- 
ably be able, without getting an abrupt rebuff, to talk as cousins on this side of 
the Channel to the cousins on the other side of the Channel, and to intercede for 
our mutual cousins in South Africa. If you, gentlemen, will help us amongst 
your lriends, and in the Press and in general amongst the people of Germany, 
then you will be rendering a service, in my opinion, to the Boers themselves 
also.” 

This speech was received with applause; and it is a very significant 
fact that, though when Baron von Richthofen went down to the 
House that morning it had been the intention of the Boer friends to 
make a demonstration in favour of the latter, they themselves joined 
in the applause and approved of the Foreign Secretary’s counsel. The 
speech made an exceedingly good impression in Germany; and it 
was asked in one paper why Count von Biilow had not made one 
like it himself sooner. It has also been repeatedly asked, Why did 
not the English deny all the grave charges that were made against 
them? To this I reply—firstly, that efforts were made repeatedly 
from the English side, but with no success, to get the German Press 
to accept the truth from us, and the latter preferred the lies from the 
other side; secondly, the German, like every other Government, has 
long been in possession, through their own agents, of sufficient 
evidence to establish the falseness of the slanders and calumny published 
against England, but no foreign government has thought fit to stem 
the tide of calumny and slander. Perhaps it was thought more 
advisable to allow the public to spend their rage. The movement in 
Germany was a movement of “ righteous indignation,” a “ moral 
uprising ” against England for what was believed to be an unrighteous 
war and unjust shedding of blood. Let us hope that Germans will 
apply their sentiments to their own past and future conduct. It is 
very easy for a nation to see injustice in its neighbour’s quarrels ! 
When they are in a condition to listen to an impartial story of the 
war their opinions will doubtless change. Meanwhile nobody can 
deny that Baron von Richthofen has by his speech rendered an 
immense service to his own as well as to our country : “‘ Despite every- 
thing we are, after all, kinsmen, and friendly relations are indispensable 
for both of us.” 

J. L. Basurorp. 














ART AND FREE WILL: TOWARDS A NEW CRITIQUE. 


From the domestic critics of the humble modern novelist, who ask 
“Why don’t you make your stories end more cheerfully?” “Why do 
you have such horrid people in your books?” through those others 
—or the same in a more public capacity—who think they “ settle” 
Ibsen when they declare that all his personages are egoists and his 
lessons fatal; almost up to the supreme and magnificent Carlyle 
with his, “ Close thy Byron, open thy Goethe ;”’ you find running 
through the public mind the dominant belief that the author is 
master in his own house, and that the direction which his work 
shall take is altogether an affair of Will. But this is a false notion ; 
and when the writers themselves share it—as too often they do— 
it is responsible for more disasters in their career than any other. 
It misleads all criticism too. And though that is a matter of much 
less consequence, it is a harm within our province, the province of 
the reading public to correct. 

For the author—he I mean who has any dealings with literature 
— is not the master, “il n’est pas le maitre,” as the French say, 
which way his imagination shall turn. You may settle how you 
please—according to your theological tenets—who the Master is: 
whether he be one of the immortals, or only one of Ibsen’s ghosts ; 
if it be inspiration or inherited tendency that decides the matter. 
Will, in the common acceptation of the term, ihe pure /iberum 
arbitrium of the theologians, is one of the smallest factors. Of 
course accident counts for much. I have never heard it argued that 
Darwin had a grovelling mind because he wrote a monograph on 
worms; nor that an entomologist is necessarily “ decadent’ who 
studies the co/eoptera more assiduously than the /epidoptera. Yet 
people always speak of original work in suchatone. If, for example, 
you suggest: ‘ Possibly the meaner types of the middle class have 
made more impression on Ibsen’s mind than any other.” “ Well, 
then, they should not have done,” is your answer. There are those who 
count it a merit in Shakespeare that he could not draw a very life- 
like villain. This is mere foolishness: there can be no negative 
merit in the creator. The fact may argue that the gentle Will 
had an amiable mind, and perhaps a happy experience. But the 
contrary fact would have been no proof of a contrary disposition. 
It by no means implies an evil nature to be impressed by evil. 
You may—I beg pardon ; I know that the Tudor writers would have 
said “ you shall’’—you shall lie in twenty clean beds and forget it ; 
but one that is haunted by other tenants you will (or shall) not for- 
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get. And to accuse a writer because his unhappy experiences take 
creative shape in him, is to accuse Providence not less, which created 
the prototypes of his characters—“ Hiitte Gott uns anders gewollt, 
so hatt’ er uns anders gemacht.” 

I have said that this false doctrine of Free Will is almost as 
prevalent among authors as among the critics of authors. The 
quotation taken just now from Carlyle no more than suggests it. 
But in Carlyle himself the idea was rampant. Nothing in Carlyle’s 
theory was the proper subject for literature, but what might be 
either a text or the discourse thereon. Even so absurd and extra- 
vagant a doctrine could not extinguish the flames of one of the 
perfervidest imaginations which have expressed themselves in the Eng- 
lish tongue ; but the doctrine everlastingly threw earthy matter upon 
Carlyle’s genius, as clods are thrown upon a bonfire, and the flames 
burned fitfully. Frederick was undertaken to support a theory 
and preach a sermon; and before he had got to the end of it—if 
rumour speak truth—the biographer found out that Frederick did 
not support the theory of the inspired hero at all. “If I’d known 
what a blackguard he wasI would never have begun it,” the author is 
reported to have said. In sooth the best parts of the book have 
little to do with the third king of Prussia. They are either the 
medieval history in the first volume—and this is quite beyond 
praise : only some parts of Michelet to compare with it in this kind 
—or the character of Frederick William, the father, who certainly 
was not willed by Carlyle to serve him as a text. Mollwitz and 
the rest of the battle-fields may be very well done. But you do 
not want a genius such as Carlyle’s for the description of fields of 
battle. I doubt it was not so much theory as a fatal diffidence, too 
common with genius, which kept back Carlyle from writing what 
of all men he was fittest to undertake, a real history of England, or 
of the English folk; and left such a task to fall into the amiable 
hands of the late Mr. John Richard Green. Carlyle used always 
to say that there was no English history but Shakespeare’s; and 
certainly there has been none since. Howbeit—though it sound a 
paradox—that very diffidence of a man of genius which I blame for 
our loss, springs as much as anything out of this doctrine of Free 
Will. It arises when men are not content to be natural, to say 
aura, veni, and follow their direct inspirations, as the Elizabethans 
did. Zhey glanced from earth to heaven and chose the plots of their 
plays wherever they liked them, not troubled by doubts whether they 
were sufficiently posted up, ror asking themselves if, after all, Jones 
of Trinity were not the proper man. .. . 

It has been, perhaps, but a questionable good, that notion (a child 


(1) I mean in the military historian's sense. In the Tolstoian Borodino sense it is 
another question. 
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also of the Free-Will theory, but the choicest child) that has made 
men set themselves apart to be poets. In modern days I mean: in 
the time of the troubadours, or of Dante, or again still earlier, in the 
Augustan age, literature, Jed/cs lettres, were so nearly identical with 
poetry that there was no harm done. I am thinking of modern 
instances; and even on them I should hesitate to pronounce a decisive 
opinion. Nature hath extravagant ways sometimes. And it may 
have needed rotatory crops of Peter Bells, We are Sevens, and 
the like, to prepare the ground for the golden produce of Words- 
worth’s great odes and sonnets. ‘Tennyson was another of those pre- 
eminently set apart. For such there must always come fallow 
times, which, if they were like the rest of us, they might profitably 
occupy in writing essays or short stories in prose. But having set 
themselves apart to write poetry and nothing else, we get as the 
result those dreary passionless tales in verse—the right Tenny- 
sonian in his case— 


“Sir Aylmer’s griffin weather-cocked the spire.’’ 


But, I have said, I cannot guess what may have been Nature’s true 
design in such instances. 

Besides, my hint is not to speak of the effect upon the authors of 
this doctrine of Free Will, but of its effect upon the critics, upon 
criticism. The first is the only matter of supreme importance; but 
the other is easier to deal with. And even this is not quite my 
object ; rather, to suggest the adoption of a new kind of criticism 
founded essentially on the opposite doctrine, whose task should be to 
search out the inevitable influences, those germs of sensibility and 
experience out of which the creative artists have fashioned their 
created work. By such a system we might get rid of the egoism of 
the critic, his “I like this,” “I like not that,’ together with his 
eternal dogmatics “suchand such is true art ”—“to be of the first 
rank a work of fiction must contain humour as well as pathos,” and 
similar foolishnesses—the whole Quincungue cult of critical dog- 
mata, in fact, that have been senselessly repeated from generation 
to generation: we might be on our way to get rid of themall. In 
place whereof we should have to find room for a sympathetic imagi- 
nation which would be in itself almost artistic, almost creative. And 
tentatively, I will pose this theory—as a workable hypothesis at least 
—that the most truly created among works of literature have been 
received in the first instance from without, more or less passively ; 
that they have sprung from some germ of sense, some immediate 
impression on the senses; and can often be traced back to such. It 
would be in harmony with what we know of Nature’s ways to think 
this—her evolution from the crystal to the (nondescript) plant, from 
the plant to the butterfly. (I am quoting from the covers of Mr. 
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Herbert Spencer’s Synthetical Philosophy, with which [plural] I may 
claim to be familiar.) So, in the region of ideas, may there be a like 
evolution from the more material to the less. The Divina Commedia 
—we know it is said—took its origin from the sight of the pilgrims 
on the bridge over the Tiber in the year of jubilee 1300. And, to 
come to modern instances, Flaubert declared that he saw his novels 
always first as a mere patch of colour; the mouldy stain on a wall 
suggested Madame Bovary. Salammbé was written on a theme of 
purple. ‘“ Toute ma valeur c’est que je suis un homme pour qui le 
monde visible existe,” said Theophile Gautier. I am not saying but 
that /e monde invisible must exist also for your great creator. But I 
doubt that on a theory just the opposite of Gautier’s—the plan of 
Shelley’s poet, who does not know what the lake-reflected sun is 
illuming, you will got little of that sort of workmanship which I call 
essentially creative. Poetical sentiment you may have, a vague 
musical pleasure like the sound of silver bells in the air, exquisite at 
its best; but not solid food for the literary senses to feed on con- 
tinually. Even Maeterlinck seems to have something solid and 
material at the back of his creations—something solid, and nearly 
always the same thing; a tower by the sea-shore. And I am sure 
you never will (or shall) appreciate rightly Endymion if you take it 
as a mere beautiful rendering of a story which pleased the poet’s 
fancy, and do not understand that it is penetrated throughout by the 
sensation—the mere physical sensation—of moonlight. All the 
soundless, the wide unfathomed spaces of the poem, are translations 
of that physical influence— 


** He began to thread 
All courts and passages, where silence dead, 
Roused by his whispering footsteps, murmured faint.”’ 
* . « 


‘* He sat down before the maw 
Of a wide outlet, fathomless and dim 
To wild uncertainty and shadows grim. 


Such, above all, is that incomparable journey under the sea, flooded 
with green light, to the palaces of Neptune. But of the moonlight, 
too, is the—I do not say the incompleteness, for that word is incom- 
plete—but the beginninglessness, the endlessness, and in a sense 
formlessness, of the whole. Howbeit, to my poor thinking, Endymion 
is a creation in a pre-eminent degree; much more so than Hyperion 
(what we have of Hyperion), though that is maturer and constructed 
with a finer skill. If you read the first poem with the thought of its 
real genesis and germ, you will, I think, be of the same mind. 

Faust is too complicated a subject and too dangerous ground: 
this seems a case to defer to “Jones of Trinity,” at any rate, to 
Professor Dowden of the other Trinity. It is of the Second Part 
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that I should most like to write. Professor Max Miiller, in that 
poetical way of his, trying once to suggest how speech may have 
come to mankind, compared it to the timbre or tone of each 
material thing when it is struck, each having its separate timbre 
or note: it was as if each note had awaked a corresponding echo 
in the human speech-organs, speech-brain, or what not. Well, for 
me this Second Part of Fuust is much the same thing; a naive, an 
instinctive echo in verse of the impressions of outward things. 
Chaotic I admit, as I think literature for the present—the best 
literature—is like to be chaotic, and inartistic in the old senses, till it 
discover new rules of art and new methods. 

In simpler cases the germ for a considerable poem may be 
found in one stanza of it or one line only. Can anyone question 
that the refrain “ Our Lady of Pain”’ contains in it all the possibili- 
ties of Dolores; and that you will note is an impression received 
from without (and no disparagement thereby to the inward apprehen- 
sion which fructified the seed); for the title of the Virgin, “ Our 
Lady of Pain,” was already there. Maud, it is known, grew up 
from the single stanza,— 


“ O that ’twere possible 
After long grief and pain 
To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again !” 


lines which contain the quintessence of the tragedy of the most tragic 
of possible stories. And not only that, but the verse contains ‘the 
germ of the treatment of the story, if one is allowed to separate the 
body from the soul in that way. Without the exquisite, slightly 
halting line, 


*« To find the arms of my true love,’’ 


the whole thing might have been different. And without this germ- 
stanza at all—if Maud had not grown up in the way it did—we 
should perhaps have had in place of it (terrible thought!) a tale 
told after the fashion of Dora or Aylmer’s Field. I would give a 
great deal, however, if we might eliminate the “ once” from the last 
line of the stanza quoted. Thus may we, by searching, not only find 
the vital seed, but a still more vital point in the germ (in this case 
the line I have twice cited), the eye of the potato, the nucleus of the 
cell. And it would be a pleasant task to take, say, the earlier and 
more inspired of Tennyson’s poems, such ones, I mean, as The Vision 
of Sin, The Palace of Art, The Lotos Eaters, &c., and trace in each 
the forming im- or ex-pression (for they are two sides of the same 
thing), and the most vital line or verse. I will not attempt that task 
here. But I will turn aside for a moment to note one little poem of 
the early series, which, if all else were lost, would be enough to secure 
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for its writer a share of immortality. I mean The Deserted House. 
Out of the four first verses of that little poem there are but two that 
are vital—these— 


‘* Life and Thought have gone away 
Side by side, 
Leaving door and windows wide : 
Careless tenants they ! 


** Come away : no more of mirth 
Is here, or merry-making sound, 
The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground.” 


And as for the fifth and last, it jars with the whole spirit of the 
rest, and must have been put in as an after-thought for “ edification.” 
What is further interesting in these two verses is their analogy (quite 
an accidental, independent analogy I am convinced) with four 
couplets, different in subject, but of a like quaint intention in the 
second part of Fuust, Faust’s Grablegung :— 


‘* Wer hat das Haus so schlecht gebaut 
Mit Schaufeln und mit Spaten ? 


‘* Dir, dumpfer Gast in hiinfnen Gewand, 
Ist’s viel zu gut gerathen, 


‘« Wer hat den Saal so schlecht versorgt ? 
Wo blieben Tisch und Stiihle ? 


‘* Es war auf kiirzte Zeit geborgt ; 
Die Gliubiger sind so viele.” 


There is a third poem which may be put side by side with these 
two, for their two qualities of simplicity and movingness, Christina 
Rossetti’s inestimable Uphill. 

Of course, in longer poems or in plays, the vital part would not be 
easily discernible. The case would be more in analogy with that of 
novels—to go back again to the region of prose ; and the true causa 
causans of these often lies outside the work itself, and is consequently 
only traceable, when, like Flaubert, the writer takes us into his con- 
fidence. One novelist has told me that he generally sees his books 
first like a crowd of persons all pushing in different directions with 
diverse ideas and purposes. “This, too—as I understand him—comes 
as a more or less direct “ intuition.” He has a sense of the crowd ; 
the individuals separate themselves afterwards. And with some 
writers whom we can only interrogate through their works the ex- 
ternal impulse may be detected. This is the case with Zola. The 
hailes in Ventre de Paris, the hot-house, or perhaps rather Sicard’s 
hotel as a whole, in La Curée: in La Terre it is simply /a terre, 
and in Germinal the first scene of arrival at the mine gives the 
impression of the whole book. And the city of Paris—its streets, 
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its music-halls, its taverns, its workmen’s barracks—this is an 
obsession with our author everywhere. The case of this writer is 
analogous to that of Carlyle, in that he has hobbled himself to an 
abominable theory, but his genius has been able to fly notwith- 
standing. And as Carlyle left behind him upon earth his Charles 
Kingleys and Tom Hugheses painfully dragging the load which 
could not fetter him; so, on both sides of the Channel, you find 
the authors who have thought they could be saved through in- 
dustry and documents: a tragic sight. And you will see how 
terre ad terre they are from the very fact that the determination to 
write on this or that subject is so much more obvious in them than 
any inspiration from the subject chosen. 

For of course this test which I have suggested, this new evolu- 
tionary critique, will have its exclusive side. I do not know how 
some of our young poets will bear it: for their works seem to me 
made up of vague melody of a Keatsean or a Shelleyan—or upon 
occasion a Wordsworthian—kind, precisely without visible signs of 
the outward impulse, the kernel of sensuous experience. But heaven 
forbid that I should apply the test myself; seeing that with us the 
irritable race in numbers make up almost a regiment. 

Be it remembered, all this second theory of the sensuous kernel, 
the seed or nucleus in created work, is but a hypothesis. It, in its 
turn, is the seed of a seed; only one aspect of a wider inference. 
Whether it be accepted or no, whether or no it bear the test of 
experience, that question invalidates in no way the use of that kind 
of criticism for which I am pleading, one concerned much more with 
the causes of and the impulses towards this or that form of art than 
with the individual tastes of the critic, and concerned scarcely at 
all in measuring the new work by the standard of some bygone 
achievements which may have been produced under impulses that no 
longer exist. Of all futilities of criticism that in which writers such 
as Mr. Mallock and Mr. Lilly seem to delight strikes me as the 
most futile, occupied as it isin proving that the “ ages of faith’ have 
produced a better art than ours. And if this be so, what then? 
Can we leap into a different century? Or do these critics seriously 
suppose that a man by an act of will can say, “I will believe, then I 
shall be a great poet?” Could they show that the schools of 
orthodoxy to-day produced finer work in this kind than comes from 
the sceptics, there might be some point in this sort of criticism. 
Though, even then, I scarce know what the practical deduction 
would be. 

I have said that this historical or evolutionary criticism would be 
exclusive. It must not be supposed that it would accept everything 
which called itself literature or art. On the contrary, it would, I 
believe, give us the best criterion for separating what is real from 
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what is merely imitation. And it would teach us in time to see 
what are the true impulsive forces in our age. I guess, for one 
result, that it would show us that the germinating powers are not 
just now strong in those nations, such as ourselves and the French, 
who have a long literary tradition behind them: that they are far 
more vivid in the Northern nations, among the Russians and 
Scandinavians. It has been my lot to read during the last two 
or three years a certain number of the younger Norse and Danish 
novelists and playwrights—Pontoppidan, Hamsun, Obstfelder, Helge 
Rode; not to speak of Thomas Krag, who is not quite so much “ in 
the movement,” but has an inspiration of his own. And of course 
we all know the elder Scandinavians and the best known of the 
Russians. In the smallest and greatest among these northerners 
there seems to me to lie that capacity for waiting for and welcoming 
the true outward impulse which our journalism-modelled literature 
has all but lost. And you do nct find much trace of it in French 
literature either. There, as here, the inspiration is of quite a 
different kind, it is Pistol’s inspiration to “convey” from some 
great work or body of writing already achieved. 


C. F. Keary. 
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SUGAR AND THE CONVENTION. 


Ir is sufficiently remarkable that a commodity which is the expres- 
sion of concentrated sweetness should have been responsible for 
more international bitterness than any other gift of Nature— 
except, perhaps, gold. It is also a singular fact that sugar has been 
responsible for one of the most remarkable developments in the 
history of political economy. After thirty years of rivalry the two 
great areas of production have changed places in relative importance. 
Cane sugar is produced in all the four quarters of the globe, and 
beet sugar is produced practically only in Europe—though it is 
now extending to America. Yet the beet product controls the 
sugar markets of the world. In Great Britain we now consume little 
else than beet, and it is another curious thing that what little cane 
sugar does come to this country to be refined comes from the French 
colonies, not from our own. This is because the French colonial 
sugar enjoys a double bounty on re-exportation from France. Roughly 
speaking the world’s crop of sugar consists of 6} million tons of beet 
and 3} million tons of cane, but these figures only represent the statis- 
tical crop. They do not include the very large productions of India 
and China, and other tropical countries which do not export. If 
these were added it would doubtless be found that the total cane 
crop greatly exceeds the total beet crop. That makes the economical 
position the more striking, for it is the surplus crop of the European 
producers that controls the whole world’s market. Then we have to 
note this difference in the two areas of production. The European 
beet producers only throw upon the general market what they cannot 
themselves consume of one crop among many crops and a diversity of 
industries. The tropical cane producers cultivate a single crop for the 
general market and have no other industries. Thus, while disaster 
to beet sugar means only misfortune—disaster to cane sugar means 
ruin. Once upon atime Great Britain was the largest market in 
the world for cane sugar. To-day the United States is the largest 
consumer of cane, and Great Britain is the largest consumer of beet, 
which neither she nor her dependencies produce. This change has 
been brought about by other causes than foreign bounties—notably 
by the scientific methods and technical skill of the Continental 
producers—but it is the bounties which in the present position of 
affairs most seriously affect Imperial interests in respect of the 
cane-growing colonies. It is no use offering “jam and judicious 
advice” to the West Indies so long as the bounty system exists, 
which the recent Conference at Brussels has been endeavouring to 
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get rid of. Do not let us forget that the West India Commission 
of 1897 found that the benefit which the British Empire derived from 
the low price of sugar due to the operation of the bounties was too 
dearly purchased by the injury imposed on our West Indian fellow- 
subjects. They emphasised the very serious consequences to the 
colonies should the sugar industry fail. And bounties are, as M. 
Yves Guyot says, the basis of the whole sugar industry in Europe. 

The bounty system was begun by Austria in 1860, and it is note- 
worthy that Austria was the last of the Powers to give in to the 
terms of the new Convention, as they affect the indirect bounties of 
the kartels. In Austria the customs duty had so effectually pre- 
vented imports that, forty years ago, the production of beet sugar 
was far ahead of the capacity of the country to consume, or at all 
events to consume at the high price caused by the heavy excise duty. 
To enable the producers to export their surplus at a price which would 
put it on a footing with cane sugar in other countries, it was decided to 
grant a drawback equal to the amount of the excise duty on the 
quantity exported. But by-and-by the drawback was increased to 
something more than the duty, so as to encourage the makers to produce 
more sugar for export. The difference between the drawback and the 
duty formed the margin by which Austrian beet sugar could under- 
sell cane sugar. Thus a legitimate attempt to equalise conditions of 
competition grew into a system of subsidising the sugar industry, 
which other beet-growing countries quickly followed. And thus it 
came to pass that Continental agriculturists found that no crop was so 
profitable as beet grown for the purpose of making sugar for export. 

In surveying the bounty system as it exists, it is natural to begin 
with Germany, as the largest exporting country, and also because her 
system is by far the simplest. Until a few years ago the German 
bounty was direct and comparatively small, averaging barely 1s. per 
ewt. Now, however, the actual rates are 1s. 3d. per ewt. on raw, 
and 1s. 9d. per cwt. on refined sugar, and the amount is payable 
after a certain time has elapsed from shipment. The sugar securing 
the higher rate need not actually pass through a refinery, for the 
refining process is incorporated in that of extraction and manipula- 
tion in the various stages. The 1s. 3d. per cwt. is paid up toa 
certain standard of purity, but beyond that the extra sixpence 
may be claimed when the sugar is fit for consumption, without having 
to go through any further process. The Government does not like 
the system, and endeavours to check too rapid development by fixing 
every year what the output has to be in the ensuing season. The 
kartels, or syndicates, make a payment to the exporter equal to the 
bounty he receives, thus practically doubling the premium. They 
do this out of the profits of the home trade. 

In France prevails a system of indirect bounties. The excise tax 
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is based upon the assumption that the yield of sugar is 7? per cent. 
of beetroot. When it exceeds this the manufacturer secures am 
advantage, because upon all he can extract from the beetroot between 
7? and 103 per cent. he pays only half-duty. When he comes to- 
export the sugar he receives the full drawback on the total quantity, 
so that if he extracts the full 103 per cent., he has returned to him 
at the rate of thirty francs per quintal on 2} per cent., equal to about 
3s. per ewt. more than was originally paid. The actual bounty 
varies with the yield, and is higher in a good season than in a bad 
one. Last year this indirect bounty was estimated at rather over 
3s. Then France has colonies in which cane sugar is grown, and te 
encourage the re-export of imported and refined cane sugar, the same 
privileges are extended to the colonial as tothe home-grown product. 
At the end of each year an estimate is made of the average rate o% 
bounty paid on beet during the year, and that becomes the standard 
of allowance on cane for the year following. Colonial sugar being at 
a disadvantage as regards cost of transport, an extra allowance of 
nearly Is. per cwt., known as a “ détaxe de distance,” is made to 
cover this, the same privilege being conceded to all beet that has to 
be conveyed more than 150 miles before it can reach the nearest 
refinery. Thus the actual indirect bounty is fluctuating and un 
certain. In April, 1897, the French Government passed an Ac3 
through the Chambers granting a direct, in addition to the already 
existing indirect, bounty. This was to be paid at the rate of 3°00 
francs per quintal on sugar polarising under 98 per cent., and four 
francs on all over, as well as granulated and crystal. The equivalent 
is ls. 6d. and 1s. 9d. per ewt. respectively, or rather more than the 
German bounty, which it was designed to counteract. To meet this 
additional bounty a special tax, equal to 1s. 6d. per cwt., was imposed 
on all sugar refined in France, to be refunded on export, but retained 
when declared for home consumption. This was to cover the 
additional expenditure, and if it failed to do so the bounties were 
to be correspondingly reduced the following year to make good the 
deficiency. Such a reduction was actually decreed in 1898, 1899 
and 1900. 

Austria-Hungary has much the same system as Germany, but 
allows the maximum bounty only on the very highest grade, testing 
993 per cent. and upwards of pure sugar. On this the bounty is 
equal to 1s. 113d. per ewt., against the German Is. 9d. on a slightly 
inferior quality. On lower grades the allowance is 1s. 44d. per ewt., 
while on anything below 93 per cent. it is 1s. 34d. But Austria im- 
poses a limit upon the total sum to be expended in this way. Until 
1895 it fixed the payment at a maximum sum of 5,000,000 florins, 
say £420,000, and whatever was paid to manufacturers and exporters 
in excess of this had, at the close of the season, to be refunded to the 
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Treasury on a pro rata basis. Every year the amount to be so 
refunded was considerable. In 1896-7 the maximum was fixed at 
9,000,000 florins, or £750,000. This was found to have been again 
eonsiderably exceeded, and the restitution demanded was over 
2,000,000 florins, causing a substantial reduction in the bounty. The 
manufacturers combine, and at the beginning of a season so much is 
allotted to each, and they arrange with the refiners not to sell any 
sugar for home consumption. With the help of a surtax of 11 florins 
per 100 kilos., the refiners fix the home price at a level which enables 
them to bonify the manufacturers for all that is sold at home, and 
the exporters for all that is sent abroad. 

The Belgian system is different, and owing to the complicated 
method of levying the excise duty, and of allowing the drawback, 
the amount of the actual bounty is unascertainable. When the 
United States Government was fixing countervailing duties against 
the Continental bounty-fed beet sugar, Belgium endeavoured to 
demonstrate that there was no bounty at all with her. The Belgian 
Exchequer insists upon a minimum annual payment of 600,000 
francs from sugar duties, and the excise duty is levied on the juice 
efter it has been extracted from the beetroot. Each hectolitre is 
supposed to yield 1,750 grammes of sugar, and upon this basis the 
drawback is granted, but in an average year the yield is at least 
1,800 grammes, or more, and the difference constitutes the bounty. 
The Belgian bounty, however, is really more dependant upon home 
consumption than upon export, for whatever is contributed by the 
former in excess of 600,000 frances goes to the latter. There is, no 
doubt, a bounty on shipments, necessarily diminishing as they 
increase, unless accompanied by a corresponding increase in the 
kome consumption, but neither the Government nor the manufac- 
turers themselves can tell what it amounts to in any one year. 

In Holland the bounty is on production, and the amount is limited 
which may be paid each year. As in Germany and Austria 
the excise tax is levied on the sugar which leaves the factory for 
consumption, and the portion destined for export, besides being 
exempt, has a claim upon the Treasury. Tur the season 1900-01 this 
was fixed at 2°50 florins per quintal, and the total at 2,500,000 florins, 
or about £200,000, equal to about 2s. per ewt. Each successive year 
there is to be a reduction of 15 cents per quintal in the rate, and 
100,000 florins in the sum total, until for 1905-6 the figures will be 
respectively 1°30 and 1,700,000 florins only. There is also a refining 
bounty, which for 1897-8 was 34 cents per quintal, with a maximum 
of 80,000 florins, and an annual reduction of 3 cents and 50,000 
florins; only the minimum is now reached, and for 1902-3 and 
subsequent seasons, unless otherwise enacted, the figures are to stand 
respectively at 19 cents and 250,000 florins. 
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Sweden is the only country in which a duty on home consumption 
is not refunded when the sugar is exported. 

The kartel, which flourishes in Austria-Hungary and Germany, 
and, in a disguised form, in Russia, but not in France, Belgium, or 
Holland, determines the amount of production by each member, also 
the amount for home consumption and for export. It also fixes the 
home price at any figure within the price of any foreign sugar plus 
the surtax upon the import. So good a profit is thus obtained in the 
home market that the export surplus can be sold for less than the 
cost of production and the export bounty combined. But certain 
items in the cost of production can be put entirely upon the out- 
put of the quantity for the protected home market, and thus the 
apparent cost of producing the export surplus is reduced. The 
system is only possible in a country which is at once protectionist 
and exporting, and it stimulates industry within that country, but it 
is highly injurious to the interests of our own sugar industries. 
Belgium and Holland, and France also, object to the Austrian and 
German kartels, which injure their producers. The whole Conti- 
nental production of 1897-98 was 4,830,000 tons, and its value, on the 
average price of the year, was something like £33,278,000. In the 
following year, with an increased weight of about 150,000 tons, the 
value was so improved that 4,980,000 tons yielded rather over 
£38,745,000. This process continued throughout 1899-1900 and 
1900-01, the former with a production of 5,518,000 tons, giving 
£46,180,000, and the latter, with 6,069,000 tons, no less than 
£55,230,000, or an increase of fully £4,000,000. For the current 
sugar year there was an estimated production of 6,770,000 tons, and 
the value of this quantity would be under £49,000,000, as against 
£55,230,000, the realised return on the preceding crop of 6,069,000 
tons. In other words, with an additional quantity of over 700,000 
tons there appears a probable decrease in yield of fully £6,000,000, as 
between the two crops; and a proportionate shrinkage in value of no 
less than £12,607,000 sterling, with no possibility of any commen- 
surate development in consumption. Against this depreciation the 
export bounties will set-off to the extent of about £9,000,000, so 
that to the Continental producers the deficiency as between the value 
of the two crops will still be about three and a-half millions sterling. 
The foreign consumers have to contribute the £9,000,000 needed as 
a bonus on the export, besides £27,000,000 in taxation on little more 
than one-third of their production, which is what remains for home 
consumption. 

The following shows the production of raw sugar and the amount 
of the direct bounties in each of the three principal beet-growing 
countries in the sugar year 1899-1900 :—* 


(1) These figures are derived from M. Yves Guyot’s admirable treatise on The Sugar 
Question in 1901. 
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ais | Amount of bounties | Bounty per 100 kilos. 
| Country, | Output of raw sugar. . paid, pr Be sugar. 
| Tons. Francs. Frances, 
France . ; . 1,071,310 15,397,646 1°44 
Germany ‘ . 1,795,479 34,503,670 1°92 
Austria ; : 1,120,000 | 18,450,000 1°65 


| 


The French figures include Colonial sugar. In Austria the maxi- 
mum State allowance is 18,450,000 francs. Anything paid beyond 
this has to be repaid by the manufacturers and refiners according to 
their respective outputs. 

In January last the United States Department of State published a 
report based on the returns of sugar production in Europe during the 
season of 1900-1901, and the estimates for the year 1901-2, issued 
each year by the International Union for Sugar Statistics. The 
following table sets forth both the returns and estimates : — 


PRODUCTION OF SUGAR. 








| | Production of sugar beets. Production of sugar. 

















| 
Country. SS eS es Se eee 
1901-2. 1900-1 } 1901-2. 1900-1. 
cas OeRg STEERER — = — _ ——— - a — — 

} Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. 

| Germany . e 15,630,410 | 13,252,291 2,220,850 | 1,974,785 
Austria... 8,944,700 | 7,408,000 1,306,900 | 1,083,300 
France . 2 9,278,400 | 8,717,439 1,080,300 1,100,171 
Russia pups 8,304,545 6,406,024 1,079,550 893,520 
Belgium . : 2.509.000 2,463,000 325,000 320,000 
Holland . : 1,483,000 1,225,000 200,100 | 178,100 
Sweden . 876,000 | 865,800 121,392 | 115,547 
Denmark . . 44,300 398,258 57,500 | 50,760 

| Other countries . -- — | 221,000 | — 

| 





The American Consul at Bremen expressed the opinion that :— 


‘‘ There will be apparently an over-production of sugar in Europe amounting 
to 1,000,000 tons in excess of the normal consumption, and the stock to be carried 
over to next season may be 1,500,000 tons. Of course, the effect of this is 
unprecedentedly low prices. In December raw sugar was quoted at the Magde- 
burg exchange at 1°62c. perlb. It would seem that the unprofitable business 
would check over-production, but the entire beet-sugar industry of Europe is on 
an artificial basis.’’ 


Mr. Licht’s latest estimate, however, of the Continental sugar 
crops for the year ending August 31 next, is 6,825,000 tons as com- 
pared with 6,069,000 for the last crop year, and 5,523,000 in 1899- 
1900. This means that in two years sugar beet has been increased 
by 23 per cent., and the effect on price is marked. Granulated 
sugar in August, 1899, the close of the beet year, was selling at 
Hamburg for 12s. 3d. per cwt. In the same month of 1900 the 
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price was 13s. 6d. In August, 1901, it was 10s. 84d., and for next 
August contracts have been entered into at 8s. 44d. This last figure 
is 5s. 24d. less than the average price of granulated sugar in Ham- 
burg in August, 1893. Adding the import duty of 4s. 2d., the 
British consumer will be getting granulated sugar 1s. per cwt. cheaper 
than it cost in 1900 without any duty. This is the quality mainly 
used by confectioners. 

The United Kingdom is the only country in which the bounties 
upon Continental sugar are of service to the producers in marketing 
their product. Our West Indian colonies, of course, receive no 
bounty, and are placed at a great disadvantage in all markets other 
than those of the United States, where bounty-fed sugar is counter- 
vailed. In the markets of the Mother Country they are also at a 
geographical disadvantage as compared with the Continent. The 
serious condition of these sugar-growing colonies was noted in the 
report of the West India Royal Commission: “ Dealing broadly with 
the whole question, we may say at once that, looking to the low 
prices now prevailing and to the probabilities as to the future of 
prices, the sugar-cane industry of the West Indies is threatened with 
such reduction in the immediate future as may not in some of the 
colonies differ very greatly from extinction, and must seriously 
affect all of them, with the single exception of Grenada, which no 
longer produces sugar for export.””’ The Commissioners further gave 
it as their opinion that “the benefit which the British Empire as a 
whole derives from any lowering of the price of sugar due to the 
operation of the bounty system is too dearly purchased by the 
injury which that system imposes on a limited class, namely, Your 
Majesty’s West Indian and other subjects dependent on the sugar 
industry.” 

Although the bounties have been denounced by all Free Traders, 
there are some who would do nothing to abolish them, on the erroneous 
assumption that the abolition of the foreign bounties would deprive 
consumers in this country of the benefit of “cheap sugar.” The 
late Lord Farrer, when chairman of the Cobden Club, in 1897, thus 
warned his colleagues :—“ Upon that point (sugar bounties) we, as 
Free Traders, must walk warily. We must admit to the fullest degree 
that sugar bounties are an abomination, and we must not, because 
they make sugar a little cheaper in this country, say they ought to 
be continued.” And as to the claim that the bounties have been 
a great boon to this country, bad as they have been for our colonies, 
itis worth noting what Sir Nevile Lubbock says :— 


“No evidence is vouchsafed in support of this assertion, and I venture to say 
that, if an impartial estimate were made and a balance struck between the losses 
inflicted on this country by the collapse of its sugar and allied industries on the 
one hand, and the gain accruing to our consumers from any lowering of the price 
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of sugar which may legitimately be traced to the operation of the bounty system 
on the other hand, it would be found that this country stands to gain very 
largely by the abolition of that system.” 


Of course there is no evidence or proof in this expression of opinion, 
but it “ gives to think.” 

The absolute removal of the bounties will lead to the disappearance 
of the present divergent scale of European values, and so increase the 
demand as to adjust the production nearer to the requirements of the 
nations. It will bring the annual average values of crops to a higher 
level than is possible under existing circumstances, and leave supply 
and demand to free operation. The total abolition of burdens and a 
freed consumption should give the producers better results than any 
derived from the old system. As for the British consumer, who now 
receives sugar at a falsely depreciated rate, he cannot complain if he 
has to pay no more than its true economic value, whatever that may 
be. And for compensatory advantages, there will be the renewed 
general prosperity of the home and colonial trade. The continental 
consumer who has at present to pay about 8d. per lb. for his sugar, 
in order to support a system by which we obtain ours at less than 
one-third that price, will be relieved by the more equable distribution 
of the burden. 

A little retrospect is now necessary to a proper understanding of 
the present position. The Conference of 1898 was fruitless as regards 
its main purpose, but it framed a comprehensive definition of boun- 
ties, and educed much valuable information concerning the techni- 
calities of the bounty system. It was shown that the majority of the 
bounty-giving nations were willing to throw off the burden from 
their Exchequers. All denounced direct export bounties, but France 
and Russia barred the way to an agreement by reserving from dis- 
cussion their internal legislation which confers an indirect bounty 
on exportation. France is the only country that grants both direct 
and indirect bounties. The French delegate expressed the willing- 
ness of his Government to abolish the direct bounty granted in 1897, 
but refused to discuss the indirect ‘bounty which is three times as 
jarge. The Russian delegate asserted that his Government had no 
intention of altering its external legislation. This rendered it im- 
possible for Austria-Hungary to abolish the bounties on her product, 
with which Russian sugar competes in Italy and the Levant. All 
efforts at a compromise were then unsuccessful. In October, 1900, 
however, a preliminary agreement was concluded between Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and France, with the object of paving the way for 
further international negotiations. France expressed willingness to 
give up her export bounty and one-half of her indirect bounty, on 
condition that Germany and Austria-Hungary would give up 
all their bounties. Although France wanted to retain a part of her 
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bounty, she was willing to resign a larger sum than either of the other 
countries in actual amount. The German producers have, besides, 
industrial advantages in yield of roots per acre, in the richness of 
yield from the roots, and in the organisation and mechanism of pro- 
duction. They have carried science and economy of working to a 
higher pitch than any others. German sugar also enjoys prefe- 
rential railway rates. As to Austria-Hungary, some argue that 
steamship subsidies, such as those granted to the Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamers, are in the nature of indirect bounties, though they have 
never been treated as such. Austria-Hungary and France have one 
advantage in competing with Germany, for the German Bourse law 
has almost destroyed the German trade in “ futures,” while the other 
countries can deal in “ futures” to an unlimited extent. These 
three countries are responsible for three-fourths of the European 
production, and the existence of a serious deficit in the French 
Budget arising from the payment of sugar bounties, which amount 
to about £4,000,000 per annum, has specially rendered M. Caillaux 
anxious for a settlement of this question as far as France is con- 
cerned. The kartels have been defended as combinations such as 
are now a feature of modern industrial conditions, but if export 
bounties are abolished the kartels will have no inducement to pro- 
duce a surplus for exportation, but will prefer to reap the maximum 
profit which the surtax will enable them to obtain from the home 
consumer. 

In Austria-Hungary and Germany (as a foreign correspondent of 
The Times recently pointed out) the kartels embrace practically all 
the sugar producers and maintain the internal price of sugar at a high 
figure—the surtax being 10s. per cwt. The power to fix prices in the 
home market by the State maintenance of prohibitive customs 
duties, together with the enjoyment of an export bounty, stimulates 
production for export, because within the limits set by the demands 
of home consumers sugar producers can recoup their losses on 
exported sugar out of the extra profits realised at home. The 
system has specially stimulated the exportation of refined sugars, 
and Austria-Hungary has found openings for these sugars in India 
and the Far East, while Germany cultivates the British market. 
Competition among the members of the kartels is prevented, because 
each one’s share of the supply to the home market depends on his 
production at the time when the kartel was formed. Something 
analogous exists in Russia, where the Government control of sugar 
serves to unify the industry. The Russian Government renders the 
home market profitable by fixing a high customs tariff, by regulating 
the price for internal consumption, by determining the quantity of 
sugar for consumption, and so forth. But as the quantity which each 
factory can put on the home market is proportionate to its total 
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production, the manufacturers compete for a larger share of this 
lucrative home market. This has led to an excessive over-production, 
and the excess can be exported at a loss because of the high price 
obtained from the home consumers, who pay nearly double the 
export price. 

Lord Pirbright has pointed out the material difference between 
the recent Brussels Conference and that of 1888, over which he 
presided. 


“ At the London Conference of 1888 all the bounty-giving Powers were invited 
to this country for the purpose cf discussing and, if possible, of finding the best 
means for the abolition of sugar bounties. Great Britain, the inviting Power, 
was the only one which gave no bounties either direct or indirect, and the object 
of the Government of the day was to endeavour to bring about a mutual agree- 
ment by which this vexed question, that for years had sccupied the consideration 
of successive Ministries, should at last find a practical solution. The result of 
that Conference was the signature of a Convention by Great Britain and the 
bounty-giving Powers, containing a penal clause by which, after a certain date, 
the signatories—with the exception of France and with certain reservations on 
the part of Austria—agreed to exclude bounty-fed sugar, either by absolute 
prohibition or by countervailing duties levied upon it. The necessary Bill was 
prepared and introduced by me into the House of Commons as a Government 
measure, but after it had been read a first time the opposition of certain members 
of the Gladstonian party—now eminent and respected members of the present 
Unionist Cabinet—had such a terrorising effect upon the Conservative adminis- 
tration of the day that ‘letting I dare not wait upon I would’ they dropped the 
measure,”’ 


But in fourteen years we have learned much as well as suffered 
much, and so have the beet-growing countries. The Convention 
which was signed at Brussels on 5th March last, and which can only 
be briefly summarised here, is the result. 

In article one, the High Contracting parties undertake to suppress 
all direct and indirect bounties by which the production or export of 
sugar would benefit, and not to establish bounties of the kind during 
the whole duration of the Convention. This applies to all advan- 
tages resulting directly or indirectly for the several categories of 
producers from the fiscal legislation of the States, including 
the direct bonuses granted to exports, the direct bonuses 
granted to production, total or partial exemptions from taxation 
granted for a part of the manufactured output, profits derived 
from the surplusages of output, profits derived from the exaggera- 
tion of the drawback, and advantages derived from any surtax 
in excess of the rate fixed by article four. The second article 
deals with arrangements for the surveillance of factories. In 
article three, the contracting parties undertake to limit the surtax to 
a maximum of 6 francs per 100 kilogrammes for refined sugar, and 
to a maximum of 5 francs 50 cents. for other sugars. The surtax is 
the difference between the rate of duty or taxation to which foreign 
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sugars are subject and that imposed on the home product. The 
provisions of this article do not apply to the rates of import duties in 
the case of countries that do not produce sugar and, therefore, not to 
Great Britain. By article four, the contracting parties agree to im- 
pose a special duty on imports into their respective territories of sugars 
from countries that grant bounties either for production or export. 
This duty shall not be less than the amount of the bounties, direct or 
indirect, granted in the country of origin, and they reserve liberty to 
altogether prohibit the importation of bountied sugars. Article five 
declares that cane and beet sugars ought to be subjected to different 
ratesof duty. By article six, Spain, Italy, and Sweden, are freed from 
the obligation imposed in article one, as far as producing countries 
are concerned, as well as from the undertakings embodied in articles 
three and four, as long as they do not export sugar. Article seven 
provides for the establishment of a permanent International Commis- 
sion of Surveillance to sit at Brussels. This Commission will exercise 
a general control, settle any litigious questions that may arise, and 
decide as to the admission of States that have not taken part in the 
present Conference. In article eight the High Contracting parties 
undertake to prevent bounty-fed sugars, which have passed in 
transit through a contracting country, from enjoying the advantages 
of the Convention in the market to which it is being forwarded. 
According to article nine, States which have taken no part in the Con- 
vention will be admitted to adhere to it at their request, and after 
giving notice in conformity with the permanent International Com- 
mission. By article ten the Convention will come into force on 
September 1, 1903, and will remain valid for five years from that 
date, and in the case of any of the High Contracting parties not 
having notified twelve months before the expiration of the said 
period of five years the intention of ceasing to abide by it, it will 
continue to remain in force for a year, and in the same way from 
year to year. In the event of one of the contracting Powers 
denouncing the Convention, this denunciation will only have effect 
on the party in question. The other Powers will retain until 
October 31 of the year in which the denunciation is made the 
right of notifying their intention of withdrawing on September 1 
of the succeeding year. If more than one Power desires to with- 
draw, a conference of the Powers shall meet at Brussels within three 
months to decide upon the course to be taken. By article eleven the 
provisions of the Convention will apply to oversea provinces, 
colonies, and foreign possessions of the contracting parties, with the 
exception of the British and Dutch colonies and possessions, regard- 
ing which declarations are inserted in a final protocol. By article 
twelve the Convention will require to be ratified at Brussels on or 
before February 1, 1903. 
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The concluding protocol of the Convention, translated, runs as 
follows :— 


“On the point of proceeding to the signature of the Sugar Convention con- 
cluded this day between the Governments of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, and Sweden, the 
undersigned Plenipotentiaries are agreed as follows:—As regards article three, 
seeing that the object of surtax is an efficacious protection of the market of each 
producing country, the High Contracting parties reserve to themselves the right 
to propose an increase of the surtax should considerable quantities of sugar from 
one of the contracting States find their way into their own territories. This 
increase would only apply to sugars coming from that State. Such a proposal 
must be addressed to the Commission provided for in article seven, which will 
decide whether they are good enough for the proposed measures as to the period 
for which it shall be enforced, and on the extent of the increase, which shall 
not exceed 1 franc per 100 kilogrammes. The assent of the Commission shall 
only be given when invasion of the market in question is the consequence of an 
actual inferiority and not the result of a fractious increase in price, brought about 
by an agreement between the producers. As regards article eleven (1) the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain declares that no bounty, direct or indirect, shall be granted to 
sugars from Crown Colonies during the duration of the Convention. (2) It also 
declares as an exceptional measure, and reserving in principle entire liberty of 
action as regards fiscal relations between the United Kingdom and its colonies 
and possessions, that during the duration of the Convention no preference will be 
granted in the United Kingdom to cclonial sugars as against foreign ; and (3) 
finally declares that the Convention shall, by its intermediation be submitted to 
the’self-governing colonies and East Indies so that they may have an opportunity 
of giving their adhesion to it. It is understood that the British Government has 
power to adhere to the Convention on behalf of Crown Colonies. (6) The 
Government of the Netherlands declares that for the duration of the Convention 
no bounty, direct or indirect, shall be granted sugars from Dutch Colonies, and 
that such sugars shall not be admitted into the Netherlands at a lower tariff than 
that applied to sugars from any of the contracting countries. The present 
closing protocol, which will be ratified at the same time as the Convention con- 
cluded this day, will be regarded as forming an integral part of the Convention, 
and will have the same force, value, and duration.” 


The signing of this Convention does not, of course, ensure the 
abolition of the bounties. It only provides a method of abolishing 
them by international agreement, which the Legislatures of the several 
countries concerned may, or may not, ratify. Some disappointment 
has been expressed in this country at the postponement of the date 
for ratification. But there is an intelligible reason for this in the 
fact that the French elections take place in April, and that it is not 
probable the new Chambers will be sufficiently settled down to work 
to dispose of the Convention within the present year. There is, of 
course, always the chance of the elections resulting in a change of 
Ministry in France, and we must not ignore the significance of the 
fact that not one of the present Ministry comes from any of the sugar- 
producing Departments. Another complaint is that the Convention, 
if ratified, will not come into force until September, 1903. But 
there is reason in this also. The sugar year extends from 31st 
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August to 31st August, and a large part of the business in sugar is 
done on forward contracts. It is obvious that these contracts must 
be largely conditioned by the sowings and arrangements of 1902-3. 
It is reasonable that the beet-farmers and manufacturers of the Con- 
tinent should have time to adjust themselves to the new conditions, 
and they can hardly do so completely until after the Convention is 
ratified in February. The German delegates strove earnestly to get 
the date put forward until September, 1904, and though they were 
unsuccessful, the agricultural and kartel interests in Germany may 
combine to agitate against the Convention, if only to get the date 
extended—for probably all recognise that the days of bounty profits 
are numbered, and that if the Convention fails they will have to face 
countervailing duties in the United Kingdom as well asin the United 
States and India. 

A further objection is urged on account of the stipulation in the 
protocol that Great Britain shall give no preferential treatment to the 
sugar of her colonies during the duration of the Convention. But 
that will not prevent her from giving preferential support until the 
Convention does come into force, after which the Sugar Colonies 
should be quite well able to hold their own on even conditions. It 
is believed that cane sugar in the tropics, under vigorous and scientific 
management, can be produced more cheaply than beet-sugar in 
Europe. To the further objection that the term of five years for the 
Convention is so short that fresh capital will not be attracted to the 
West Indies, it may be replied that the Convention will not neces- 
sarily terminate at the end of five years, that those States which 
remain parties to it will be free to impose countervailing duties 
against bounty-fed sugar, that it is not at all probable that bounties 
once removed will ever be re-imposed, and that even if the Convention 
does completely go to pieces at the end of five years this country will 
be then quite prepared to defend the interests of the colonies and of 
Free Trade. Within two years the United States will be independent 
of both foreign cane and European beet sugar, and Great Britain and 
India will be the only markets of any consequence open to the beet 
producers. 

The ardent Free Trader is bound to confess that Protection in the 
form of bounty has been up to a certain point a success in the 
countries granting it. For instance, it has promoted in France and 
Germany and Austriaa great agricultural industry, and it has created 
great national industries in the making and refining of sugar. These 
foreign industries which have been created by the bounty system will 
survive the abolition of that system. Further, it is not to be denied 
that this particular form of protection granted by foreign States has 
been of great pecuniary benefit to us. Foreign Governments have 
made us a present of millions per annum, which they have taken out 
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of the pockets of their taxpayers. The German and Austrian kartels 
have made us a present of further millions, which they have taken 
out of the pockets of their home customers. Moreover, the bounties 
have been beneficial to us in sharpening the wits and improving the 
technical skill of our colonial planters and home refiners in efforts 
to cheapen production so as to meet the competition. But the 
beneficial stage is long past. It is only a deceptive advantage we 
are deriving in being supplied now with sugar below the cost of 
production. Our refining industry has been reduced to comparative 
insignificance, and our sugar-growing colonies to the verge of ruin. 
It has been often alleged that there are now two persons employed 
in the jam, confectionery, and biscuit industries for every one 
employed in the extinct refineries. Even if that be true, the 
refineries gave employment to other industries, and the sugar- 
consuming industries, though they received a stimulus from ‘cheap 
sugar, are not dependent on cheapness caused by bounties. Nor can 
they be regarded as the creation of bounty-fed sugar, but as the 
natural result of a natural and inevitable demand for a cheap 
luxury. In any case, Britain will remain the centre of these sugar- 
consuming industries so long as other nations maintain high import 
and excise duties, as they will surely do irrespective of bounties. 

Those Free Traders who would accept the apparent benefits of a 
system they denounce, rather than adopt a defensive policy against 
Protection, may be reminded that Free Trade is a policy, not a fetish, 
and that it is folly to pursue a policy when it becomes suicidal. The 
fact which has eluded the furious opponents of countervailing duties, 
on the ground that they are antagonistic to the priuciples of Free 
Trade, is this: that by admitting bounty-fed sugar free into her 
ports Great Britain is actually granting preferential terms to foreign 
countries to the detriment of her own colonies and her own refiners. 
The effect of countervailing duties would not be to “ protect”’ the 
colonial producer or the British refiner, but to restore the trade in 
sugar to the conditions of Free Trade; and Free Trade will be 
secured under the Convention, though not so speedily as is necessary 
to the salvation of the West Indies. The colonies will certainly 
need some help to tide over the next two years, and perhaps the 
best way of helping them would be to impose a surtax of one 
farthing per pound on foreign sugar for that period. That would 
give West Indian sugar the advantage of 2s. 4d. per ewt. in the 
British markets, and a chance of living. 

Benyamin Tayzor. 











INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


THERE is no subject of greater importance at the present moment 
to the industrial world in England and the States than that of 
Industrial Trusts or Combines ; and the editors of the monthly reviews 
and magazines in both countries have latterly been devoting a large 
amount of space to a discussion of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the new movement.’ The writers of these articles have, however, 
dealt chiefly with the academic features of the question, and in the 
majority of instances they have based a somewhat qualified approval 
of the Trust movement, upon its claims to be regarded as a forward 
step in industrial evolution. 

According to the authors of recent articles, three natural stages 
may be recognised in the development of the world’s manufacturing 
industries. The first is that of the isolated and independent worker, 
possessing his own workshop, and buying and selling his own raw 
and finished materials. This stage lasted from the dawn of manu- 
facture down to the middle of the nineteenth century, and still 
survives in the smaller industries in certain districts of Europe and 
America. The second stage was inaugurated by the advent of the 
steam-engine as a source of mechanical power, and was marked by 
the transfer of the manufacture from the home to the factory, and by 
the displacement of the small industrial worker by the wealthy 
manufacturer. The third stage is that upon which we are now 
believed to be entering, and is characterised by the absorption of the 
individual wealthy manufacturer or manufacturing company in the 
huge “ Trust”’ or “ Combine.” 

Due recognition, however, is not accorded by these writers to the 
fact that the transfer of manufacture from the home to the factory, 
was largely due to the inability to provide mechanical power by the 
steam-engine cheaply, except in large units. If a 10 hp. steam- 
engine could have been worked as economically as a 1,000 hp. 
steam-engine, the small manufacturer would have existed in far 
larger numbers at the present day; but handicapped by the greater 
cost of power, he has succumbed in most cases to the competition of 
the factory owner. It is now generally admitted that electricity is 
likely to give new life to the first system of industrial activity, owing 
to the facilities which it offers for carrying mechanical power to the 
homes of the workers; and in the St. Etienne district of France, 

(1) Contemporary Revicw, March, 1899: Macrosty. Cassier’'s Magazine, April, 1899 : 
Hitchcock. Atlantic Monthly, June, 1900: Conant. Economie Journal, June, 1900 
Ashley. Enginecring Magazine, January, 1901; Cassier’s Magazine, October, 1901. 
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such a revival of the home silk-weaving industry has, in fact, already 
been brought about by its aid. 

The watch-making industry of Geneva is another instance of suc- 
cessful manufacture, under conditions which are opposed to the 
modern movement in favour of consolidation. The enterprising 
municipal authorities of this city have two systems of power dis- 
tribution (hydraulic and electric) in operation, and the smallest 
workshop in the city can be provided with power for driving its 
machinery from the public mains, at reasonable rates. 

The large number of schemes now in course of development in the 
United Kingdom for the generation of electric-power at central 
stations, and for the distribution of this power over large industrial 
areas in the northern and midland counties, are also significant of a 
change, and point to the inauguration of a new era in the develop- 
ment of our home manufacturing industries. 

The above theory of industrial evolution is, therefore, a some- 
what shaky basis upon which to erect an argument in favour of the 
“Trust” or ‘‘Combine” movement in manufacturing industries, 
and in the following pages I have attempted to forecast its future 
by balancing the advantages and disadvantages as these have revealed 
themselves in the past history of some of the industrial combines. 
In the course of the inquiry a large amount of statistical and other 
information relative to industrial trusts in England and America has 
been collected, and this is presented in Part I. of the article. 


I.—Some FinancraL Deraits or tHE Trust MoveMeEN?’. 


Since the commencement of the year 1898, the manufacturing 
world in America has passed through a phase of excitement similar 
to that which overtook the British industrial world ten years earlier. 
In the latter case the movement was one for the conversion of private 
manufacturing firms into public joint-stock companies; and within 
a period of six or eight years the majority of our home manufacturing 
industries were completely changed from the one system of organisa- 
tion to the other. In America—where nearly all the manufacturing 
firms already existed as public joint-stock companies—the more 
recent movement has been directed towards the formation of 
“Industrial Trusts.” The boom in Trust formation rose to its 
greatest height in 1899, when 250 Trust organisations were reported 
to have been registered in New Jersey alone.’ 

Trusts and Consolidations were, of course, known in the States 


(1) The laws of the State of New Jersey are more lax as regards company formation 
than those of New York, or of any other State of the Union. Consequently the majority of 
the organisers of these huge American Trusts have chosen to have them registered in 
New Jersey, much to the benefit of the State Exchequer. A more flagrant instance of 
the laxity that pays it would be difficult to find. 
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before 1898, these organisations having been a common feature in 
the railway and tramway world for many years. But it is only 
since 1898 that manufacturing interests in the U.S.A. have been 
subjected to the operations of the Trust promoter. Within the brief 
period of two years, practically every industry in the States, from 
locomotives to tin cans and coffins, has been dealt with by the energetic 
gentlemen who devote themselves to the organisation of these huge 
combines. The Trust movement, in fact, became epidemic ; not even 
Mr. Carnegie was able to resist the attack ; and this earlier champion 
of individualism succumbed to an offer of £80,000,000 for the 
immense works at Pittsburg and the affiliated mines and railways, 

The writer has not been able to obtain the complete official figures 
for the total number of Trust organisations floated in the United 
States in the period 1898-1901. The following figures from the 
official records of the last U.S.A. census, taken on May 31, 1900, 
are, however, valuable and instructive. Down to this date, 183 
industrial combinations had been registered, representing the absorp- 
tion of 2,029 independent companies. The authorised capital of the 
new Combines or Trusts, amounted in the aggregate to £751,570,000 
(3,607,539,200 dollars),—the employees numbered 399,192—the 
gross value of the output for the year ending May 31, 1900, was 
estimated at £346,100,000 (1,661,295,364 dollars),—and the net 
value at £219,100,000 (1,051,981,568 dollars). 

The gradual growth of the Trust movement is shown by the 
following figures :— 


Trusts organised prior to 1897 ° ° ° ‘ . ° . 68 
»» organised in 1897 : ‘ . : : , . 
” - 1898 ; : ‘ . ° ° . 20 
af ‘a Fee ee ee ees, 
” . 1900, January to May. . . . 


The great “ boom ” in the movement occurred between January Ist 
and June Ist, 1899, when more than one-half the total number of 
recent consolidations of this type were effected. 

It must be remembered that the above figures refer only to con- 
solidations of manufacturing industries, gas and electricity under- 
takings being excluded by the classification adopted by the census 
officials. The largest combine of all—* The United States Steel 
Corporation ”—also is not included in the above 183 Trust Com- 
panies. 

As a further guide to the magnitude of the Trust Movement in 
the United States in 1889, I may quote the editor of Bradstreet’s, 
a well-known New York financial publication. In the issue of this 
paper for January 13th, 1900, it is estimated that £833,000,000 
worth of new industrial securities were placed on the New York 
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Stock Exchange during the previous year. Only £156,000,000 
worth of these securities were, however, admitted by the Stock 
Exchange authorities for quotation, a wise precaution under the 
circumstances. 

The aggregate capitalisation of the fifty-four largest industrial 
Trust Companies existing in the United States on January 1, 
1900, was estimated to be £382,075,000. Of these fifty-four the 
seven named in Table I. were the more important. 


TABLE I.—Deratts or Seven LEADING INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANIES 
FLOATED IN U.S.A. puRING 1898 AND 1899. 








| No. | Name of Trust Company. | Capital. Remarks. 

| | | 

| | a iS : aa 

| 1 | Carnegie Steel Co. . . . . | £50,000,000 | A combination of the Car- | 
| negie and Frick interests. | 
| | Feder al Steel Co... . | 20,000,000 

| 3 | American Steel and Wire Co. | 18,700,000 | Controlled 75% of produc- 


| The National Tube Co. 16,000,000 [tion. 
| Amalgamated Copper Co. | 15,600,000 
| American Bridge Co. . . . | 14,000,000 





| American Tin- -plate Co. 10,400,000 | Controlled 95% of produc- 
{tion. 


“IQ Or Co bo 











The latest example of the industrial Trust is the huge combine which 
has resulted from the efforts of the Pierpont-Morgan and Rocke- 
feller groups of financiers, to consolidate the iron and steel industries 
of the United States. The new Trust has been registered as the 
“United States Steel Corporation,” and practically controls the 
iron and steel manufactures of America. Its formation has been 
rendered possible by the earlier movement of 1898-99, which had 
consolidated each branch of the iron and steel manufacturing 
industries, and had substituted twelve Trust Corporations, for a much 
larger number of ordinary joint-stock, or private concerns. The 
following are the names of the twelve Trust Companies which have 
been merged in the new Combine :— 


(1) The Carnegie Steel Company . , . . Capitalised at £50,000,000 
(2) The Federal Steel Company . . : : 9 »» £20,000,000 
(3) The American Tin-Plate Company . 9 »» £10,400,000 
(4) The National Tube Company . . = ; - », £16,000,000 
(5) The American Stee] and Wire Company . : a ,, £18,700,000 
(6) The National Steel Company . , , ae », £12,000,000 
(7) The American Car and Foundry Company : o ,»5 £11,600,000 
(8) The Pressed Steel Car Company R ; ; - »» £5,000,000 
(9) The American Steel Hoop Company ‘ ; a », £6,200,000 
(10) The American Sheet-Steel Company : , _ 5, £10,000.000 


(11) The American Bridge Company 
(12) The Republic Iron and Steel Company 


” », £14,000,000 
” », £9,600,000 


The total share capital of the Steel Trust is £220,000,000, and 
xx2 
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in addition to this there is an issue of £60,000,000 5 per cent. bonds, 
which have been used to pay out the Carnegie interests at Pittsburg. 

That a considerable proportion of the above total of £280,000,000 
is “‘ watered stock ’”’ may be inferred, not only from the fact that the 
industries concerned, have twice been consolidated within recent years, 
but from the information that Mr. Carnegie has received £80,000,000 
for a concern which, according to reliable information, was only 
capitalised at £50,000,000. Mr. Carnegie no doubt secured better 
terms than any of the remaining negotiating parties, but that the 
majority secured favourable treatment (i.e., large profits) is a fair 
deduction from the conditions under which the new Trust came into 
existence. 

Industrial Combines of still more recent date are the following :— 
The American Locomotive Company, authorised capital $50,000,000 ; 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company, authorised capital $50,000,000 ; 
the Allis-Chalmers Stationary Engine Company, authorised capital 
$50,000,000 ; the American Agricultural Implement Company, 
authorised capital $75,000,000 ; the United States Ship-Building 
Company, authorised capital, $75,000,000 ; the American Tin Can 
Company, authorised capital $88,000,000. 

The comparative lull which has succeeded the “ boom ” of 1899 in 
the States is not caused by dissatisfaction or distrust—but is, I am 
afraid, solely due to the fact that there is no industry left for 
consolidation. The “ American Tin Can Company,” capitalised at 
£18,000,000, is a fitting close to the arduous labours of the United 
States Trust financiers. 

In England the Trust movement is of earlier date than in the 
United States, the “Salt Union” and the “ United Alkali Com- 
pany,” having been formed, the first in 1888 and the second in 1890. 
The extension of the combine movement on this side of the Atlantic 
has, however, been slow, and it is only within the last three years that 
any considerable number of Trust companies have been formed. The 
craze for company promoting which distinguished the period 1888- 
1895 must not be confused with the more recent “ combine ” 
movement. The company promoters who busied themselves in the 
earlier period, dealt alone with single firms; and there was no 
attempt to consolidate competing interests, or to “ combine ” a whole 
industry. The business or works was simply bought from the owner 
for a stipulated sum, and transferred to the public at a greatly 
enhanced figure. The statistics and results of this earlier movement 
have been dealt with at length in a recent article.’ During 
the last three years, however, the trust-forming mania which has 
been rampant in the United States has shown itself to be conta- 


(1) ‘Joint Stock Enterprise and our Manufacturing Industries,’ FortnicutTLy 
Review, May, 1900. 
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gious, and the manuiacturers associated with the textile industries of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire have suffered from a bad attack of the 
complaint. The movement in the United Kingdom is, however, still 
far behind that of America in scope and development, and the details 
given in Table II. show that the seven leading English Trust com- 
panies only possess an aggregate capital of £49,400,000 as compared 
with £144,700,000 for the seven largest American Companies regis- 
tered up to January 1, 1900. The total number of English Com- 
panies of this class is also small, and probably does not yet exceed 
twenty. 


TABLE II.—Detatts oF THE SEVEN LEADING INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANIES 
FLOATED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 1888-1900. 











| | 
No. Name of Company. Capital. | Year. | 
1 | The Imperial Tobacco Company . . . . . . . | £15,000,000 | 1901 | 
2| United AlkaliCompany .......4.. 8,500,000 | 1890 | 
3 | Bleachers’ Association . 8,250,000 | 1900 
4 | Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, Ltd, 6,000,000 | 1898 | 
5 | Bradford Dyers’ Association . . . . . . + . 4,500,000 | 1898 | 
6 | Salt Union, Limited. . oT a 4,250,000 | 1888 | 
> 
7 | Yorkshire Woolcombers’ Association . . . . . 3,000,000 | 1899 | 
| 
| 








Il.—Tue ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE Trust 
MoveEMENT. 


The benefits that are expected to result from the formation of a 
Trust Company in connection with any particular manufacture, are 
doubtless well known to the readers of this article, for they form the 
chief feature of the prospectuses in which these schemes are brought 
before the general public. Thus we are told that economy of manu- 
facture will be gained :—by reduced general management and office 
charges; by reduced brokerage and commission charges on sales; by 
reduced cost of raw materials, and by reduced freight charges on raw 
materials and finished goods; and finally it is asserted that the 
increased efficiency and output of plant due to the centralisation of 
management, will result in increased earnings on the capital invested. 
The union of conflicting interests will also, it is urged, stop cut-throat 
competition, and enable a fair price to be obtained for the manufac- 
tured goods. These advantages are no doubt some of them realised ; 
but they are associated with many disadvantages, and it is question- 
able whether the community generally, as opposed to the original 
shareholders of the separate undertakings, are in the least degree 
benefited by the change. These disadvantages, as revealed by the 
actual results of the Trust movement in this country and in the United 
States, will now be discussed at some length. - 
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The first is Over-capitalisation. In nearly every case, over- 
capitalisation of the new Trust Company has occurred. That it cannot 
be avoided is practically certain from the conditions under which the 
sales of the private businesses occur. Manufacturers are unlikely 
to transfer their works or factories to others for less than their real 
value; and in the majority of cases they are unable to resist the 
temptation to place too high a value upon the good-will or upon 
patents, both of which are assets of doubtful value. The financiers 
engaged in the formation of the Trust know that its successful 
flotation depends upon the adhesion of certain of the larger firms in 
the industry, and to gain control of these they are therefore ready to 
pay any price that may be asked. The extent of this over-valuation 
of property that has passed into the hands of Trust Companies in this 
country and in America can only be estimated after the lapse of a 
few years, but that it runs into millions of pounds sterling is certain. 
The ordinary stock of the two oldest English Combines is now quoted 
at 1,5, and 14 respectively for £10 shares, and in the United States 
most industrial stocks of this description are even now unsaleable, 
except at prices much below par. The latest price for the common 
stock of the United States Steel Corporation is 44} for the $100 share. 

As already noted the share capital of the Carnegie Steel Company 
(according to the Engineer of May, 1899) was £50,000,000. Mr. 
Carnegie by his deal with the Pierpont-Morgan group of financiers, 
is reported to have obtained for the Pittsburg Works and the 
Associated Mines and Railways, £80,000,000 in cash, stock, and 
bonds. The same group of financiers offered £8,000,000 for the 
works of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company at Cape Breton, 
Canada. This offer was rejected; but if accepted it would have 
signified a 100 per cent. bonus for the shareholders in the latter 
concern. 

From figures published in the Engineering and Mining Journal and 
in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, both New York papers of 
a reliable character, the amount of “water” in the capital of the 
United States Steel Corporation appears to be over £50,000,000. 
This, however, does not include the “‘ water”’ introduced at an earlier 
date, when the twelve constituent Trust Companies were formed ; 
and it is probable that the actual inflation of capital approaches 
£100,000,000 worth of common stock. 

As a natural result of this over-capitalisation, it follows that the 
price of the manufactured article is advanced. The interest on the 
increased capital more than swallows up the gains resulting from con- 
solidation. In this country the writer has knowledge of a rise of 33 
per cent. in the prices of manufactured articles, following upon the 
formation of a Trust Company, and in the United States increased 
prices have already been declared in the case of many industries 
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recently consolidated. Thus the price of wire nails has been raised 
68 per cent., of cut nails 63 per cent., of bar iron 58 per cent., of 
steel plates 68 per cent., and of tin plates 78 per cent. to home 
consumers, since the formation of Trusts in these industries. 

It is this increase in the price of almost every manufactured article 
in the States to the home consumer that is the cause of the hostile 
feeling with which the Trusts are regarded by the democratic element 
in the community. If one does not happen to hold bonds or 
preference stock in any of these huge combines, it is natural to object 
to the inconveniences attending their existence. To be plundered is 
never pleasant, except when the share of the spoil exceeds the losses. 
The higher prices are, however, only asked in the home market— 
where the tariff protects the producer; and the neutral markets of 
the world are used as the dumping-ground for the surplus manufac- 
tured goods, at any price which can be obtained for them. This is the 
feature of American competition, which is of such serious import for 
the United Kingdom; and if this unfair competition be allowed to 
proceed unchecked, the effect upon many of our industries may be 
permanent and disastrous. 

As regards the increase of price which has followed the formation 
of Trusts in certain industries in the United Kingdom, the position 
is somewhat different. There is no tariff to protect the producer in 
the home market, and the consumer cannot be plundered with 
impunity as on the other side of the Atlantic. The combine, 
therefore, can only obtain a moderate increase in profits from the 
sales in the home market, and if any attempt is made to obtain an 
advanced price for the export trade, a decline in its volume is always 
observable. 

The following details relative to the causes of a rise in the price of 
paper in U.S.A., subsequent to the flotation of the “ International 
Paper Company,” are taken from the issue of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal of New York, for May 18, 1901, and are highly 
instructive. 


“ The'manner in which the originally declared purposes of the Paper Trust 
were defeated are extremely interesting, and lead to the inquiry if the experience 
of other Trusts has been similar. Mr. Norris stated that officers of independent 
paper mills which had been merged into the Trust were re-appointed to positions 
under the new concern at large increases over their former salaries. Manufacturers 
of wire for use on paper machines raised their prices, as did also the makers of 
felts used in the paper industry. The transportation companies, moreover, offset 
the expectation of economy in freight by raising rates and refusing to make 
special contracts, as they had done in the days of strong competition. Further- 
more, the eagerness of the Trust to buy up a huge supply of wood increased its 
cost of production because of the additional interest charges, etc., on the capital 
thus invested. 

‘* These experiences open a field of inquiry which, so far as we are aware, has 
not been looked into by any student of theTrust question. If centralisation of 
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management does not result in ultimate economy, what basis is there for the 
organisation of Trusts except the desire of promoters to line their own pockets 
and owners of unproductive property to sell out at the expense of ignorant 
investors ?” 


A third disadvantage resulting from the formation of huge Trust 
Companies embracing all the manufactures of a country, is that the 
methods of manufacture may become stereotyped, and that true 
progress may be checked. In such large and consolidated industries, 
the technical and scientific management of the various works is 
generally in the hands of one man, upon whom rests the responsibility 
for advising with respect to new methods, or processes of manufacture. 
An error of judgment in relation to any new invention or process, 
may therefore be harmful not only to the company whose adviser he 
is, but also to the country generally. In a number of small inde- 
pendent organisations, this danger is minimised, for even though some 
of those in authority may make the same mistake, others will not. The 
new invention or process thus obtains a trial, and, if successful, is 
adopted by all engaged in the industry. 

An actual example of the danger described above, has come under 
the writer’s notice in connection with one of the oldest of British 
industries. In this case an error of judgment upon the part of a 
technical adviser has resulted not only in loss to the company 
concerned, but also to the trade of the country. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal of New York, is a paper 
which is disposed to regard everything American from a favourable 
point of view, and it is not addicted to hypercritical judgments 
upon new developments of United States industry or finance. Yet 
in its issue of March 9, 1901, an editorial article upon the Pier- 
pont-Morgan combine in the iron and steel industries, contains the 
following warning :— 

“‘The inducements to continue the operation of old plants and to avoid the 
expenditure of large sums for improvement will be very strong—too strong we 
fear to be always overcome. The result will be a conservatism to which we have 
not been accustomed, and which may have results not altogether creditable to the 
American iron and steel industry.” 


In the issue of June 26, 1901—it records the fulfilment of the 
prophecy contained in the above extract— 


“Statements with regard to the United States Steel Corporation, which there 
is little reason to doubt, indicate that, for the present at least, a policy of strict 
economy is to be adopted, while the management of the different branches is to 
be placed with practical rather than financial men. The latter is, of course, 
& wise move, and indicates also that the respective plants are to be worked for 
large outputs and in a practical way. The policy of economy, however, includes 
the abandonment of many changes and improvements which had been proposed ; 
only such additions as have actually been begun are to be completed. This 
indicates a side of the Trust question upon which we hope to say more shortly. 
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In view of the new plants which are being built up by independent concerns, 
however, it would seem to be very poor policy for the United States Corporation 
to stop improvements.” 


The last disadvantage to be discussed, is the tendency for huge 
combinations to crush out opposition by unfair, or by costly methods. 
Numerous examples of this kind of action could be given if necessary, 
but the practice for trade combinations to use such means for creating 
or maintaining a monopoly, is too well known to need detailed treat- 
ment here. If the smaller manufacturers refuse to join a proposed 
combination, they are crushed out, either by a war of prices, or by a 
boycott as regards their supplies of machinery and raw materials. Thus 
in the American tin-plate industry, makers of the required machinery 
may not complete an order for an independent concern without 
first obtaining the consent of the “ American Tin-plate Company,” 
which controls 95 per cent. of the production in the States. If on 
the other hand the smaller manufacturers are drawn within the 
Combine, the sums paid for the works or factories are generally out 
of all proportion to their real value to the Trust Company, and in 
some cases the plant is immediately shut down, and the works dis- 
mantled. The writer has, in fact, knowledge of one instance in which 
the owner of a small works receives an annual payment from a Trust 
Company manufacturing the same product, for keeping his works 
idle. Such methods of maintaining a monopoly may for a time be 
successful, but they are costly; and they certainly do not lead to 
economy of manufacture. 

That the four evils discussed above, may when present together, 
more than outweigh the advantages resulting from the formation 
of Industrial Trusts, is proved by the past history of some of these 
organisations. In Table III. the dividends paid in successive years 
upon the ordinary shares of the two oldest British Trust Companies 
are given. 


TABLE III.—Divipenps Parp In SuccesstvE YEARS UPON THE .ORDINARY 
SHARES OF BRITISH TRUST COMPANIES. 





| | | | | Nl 

No.| 1889 | 1890 | 1891 | 1892 1893 | 1894 | 1895 | 1896 | 
| | } | | | | | 
| | | 

| 

| 




















These companies have sought to establish a monopoly in their 
manufactures, and the dividends show that while they were successful 
at first, the attempt has failed, and they are now heavily burdened 
with the capital sunk in the endeavour. 

I shall doubtless be reminded by believers in the Trust movement 
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that “one swallow does not make a Spring,” and that the past 
financial history of two British Trust Companies is no safe guide to 
the future of those more recently formed. 

I am deeply interested in the future of British industries, and I 
shall be only too pleased if the experience of the above two Trust 
Companies is not repeated in that of later combines. But I am not 
hopeful as to their future success even when over-capitalisation has 
been avoided. 

It is highly significant that some of the more recent English 
industrial combines have failed to realise the expected dividends 
even for their first year’s operations, and the reports of the “ Yorkshire 
Woolcombers’ Association,” of the “Yorkshire Indigo Dyers, Limited,” 
and of the “ United Indigo and Chemical Company,” for the last 
financial year, are instructive reading for all interested in the subject 
under discussion. 

The “ English Sewing Cotton Company” and the “The Calico 
Printers’ Association” are two other Trust Companies floated in 
recent years, which have not realised the promises contained in their 
prospectuses. 

The first-named company has again failed to earn the expected 
profits, and the results of its trading operations during 1901 have 
been so poor that no dividends can be paid on either the ordinary or 
preference shares. The Calico Printers’ Association is in a similar 
plight, and is only able to pay its debenture interest by aid of the 
amount carried forward from the previous year’saccount. The Daily 
Mail financial correspondent remarks, in the issue of September 6, 
1901, as comment upon this result :— 


‘* We have still to wait for those much-vaunted economies resulting from the 
‘combine’ movement, with consequent additions to the profits. Between 
prospectus and performance there is a big gulf fixed.” 


I am unable to give any figures comparable to those in Table ITI. 
for the Industrial Trust Companies now existing in the United 
States, although some of them date back to 1896 and 1897. 

The following extract from a special article upon the United 
States Steel Trust, which appeared in The Times of January 1, 1902, 
explains the cause of this difficulty :— 


«It would be interesting to investigate with some detail the leading combina- 
tions which have been formed in America for the control of production and prices 
since the revival of business, after the great depression from 1893 to 1897, and 
the final acceptance of the gold standard. But it does not take long to discover, 
when one gets upon the spot, that this inquiry is wholly impossible, owing to the 
absence of material in the way of information at their beginning, or of return at 
each recurring dividend period, or of the discussion of conditions either by those 
interested or in the public Press. There is even serious difficulty in the case of 
the Steel Trust.” 
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The more thoughtful and responsible section of the population in 
the United States is, however, doubtful of the permanent success of 
the Trust movement, and the following extracts from New York 
papers are of value, in judging the future prospects of many of the 
American Trust Companies :— 


“Tt is true, no doubt, that in some degree this huge capitalisation represents 
an existing private investment turned into public shares. But this fact cannot 
alter the nature of the situation. That the majority of these concerns are 
immensely over-capitalised is a matter of common knowledge. In many 
notorious cases the ‘common stock,’ representing one-half or more of the 
authorised capitalisation, is simply given away to induce the purchase, or to 
reward the agent.” —Financial Chronicle, New York, March, 1899. 

‘The fact is that under the conditions which have prevailed in the formation 
of all the recent industrial combinations, the nominal capitals have been placed at 
figures out of all proportion to the real values of the properties represented. The 
general rule in capitalising these companies has been to create two classes of 
stock—preferred usually carrying cumulative dividends—and common. ‘The 
common stock almost without exception has been pure ‘ water,’ it really represents 
aothing, and has no value except as a speculative counter. It is easy to judge 
of the prospect, or rather lack of prospect, for dividends, which most of these 
common stocks have, evenin prosperous times. In such periods the earnings are 
barely sufficient to meet the demands of the preferred shares, while in times of 
depression the arrears of preferred dividends will accumulate to an amount which 
will cut off all future for the common stocks,’’—Engineering and Mining Journal 
(New York), March 30, 1901. 

‘‘Trusts have been organised in every conceivable line of industry, and 
without the least excuse for their existence. The stock of amalgamated 
companies has been increased far beyond the value of the assets, with the result 
that there are numerous financial bubbles floating about to-day that will some 
time burst and cause wide-spread panic and financial disaster. Fortunately, 
most of the banks are extremely conservative so far as loaning money on 
industrial securities is concerned, so that when the crash does come, as it 
inevitably will, the principal sufferers will be the speculative public, who, in 
spite of ample warning, continue, as our contemporary once said, to bite at red 
rags.’’—Electricity (New York), January 19, 1900. 

“The case would be different were these largely experimental amalgamations 
capitalised upon sound principles and on conservative valuations of their assets, 
and did they possess bond fide elements of permanency. In most cases, however, 
they are greatly over-capitalised ; properties are taken in at exaggerated valua- 
tions; factories are absorbed with the expectation that they will be kept idle ; 
‘good will’ is capitalised at fictional figures; and profits are promised which are 
incompatible with the maintenance of prices for products, low enough to either 
protect the combine from competition, or to stave off public dissatisfaction and 
legislative or legal intervention. It is very apparent also, that many of those 
committed to these amalgamations are influenced by a desire either to realise upon 
the stocks distributed to them, or to make them a basis of speculation, or both- 
It isa serious question for Wall Street as to how far it is consistent with the 
safety of its large interests, and with its reputation as a great financial market, to 
become instrumental in the distribution of thousands of millions of securities 
resting on such a basis as these ‘industrials’ for the most part possess.”— Weekly 
Financial Review (New York), January, 1899. 


The success of the United States Steel Corporation in meeting its 
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ordinary and preference share dividend payments up to the present 
has to some extent silenced the voices of American critics of the Trust 
movement. The following extract from a leading article, appearing 
in the issue of Commercial Intelligence for January 25, 1902, shows, 
however, that the ability of this mammoth Trust to continue payment 
of dividends on the ordinary and preferred stock is by no means 
assured. 


‘* It can do little to hinder the downward course of prices when that movement 
has begun in real earnest. Those, therefore, who are disposed to take a roseate 
view of the prospects of the Steel Trust should not fail to remember that it has 
been successful in paying dividends hitherto, because of wonderful trade condi- 
tions, which cannot possibly continue. It is not more than two years since pig 
iron, which is now quoted at $164, was being sold at $11 ; rails, now quoted at 
$28, were being sold at $18 ; and billets, now sold at $27, were sold at $17. Under 
such circumstances how is it possible for the Steel Trust to avoid paying splendid 
profits? But how would it be if the prices of two years ago were to be resumed ? 
That would deprive the Steel Trust of an average of about $10, or about 42s. per 
ton, of their existing selling price, the great bulk of which is, in this case, clear 
profit. The organisation is said to have a capacity for producing about seven 
million tons of steela year. If this be true, they would, at the prices of two years 
ago, be unable to realise their present range of prices by about fourteen millions 
sterling per annum. Probably ten of these fourteen millions would be clear 
profit, since the Steel Corporation, having its own minerals, is not liable to serious 
or even material fluctuations of cost of manufacture. It will be interesting, and 
we fear a rude awakening, to many optimistic but hardly discreet people who are 
delighted with the Trust idea, to see how the greatest of them all will face the 
ultimately certain factors of ten-dollar pig-iron and sixteen-dollar rails,” 


In view of the above opinions of American and English experts I 
trust that not even Mr. Pierpont-Morgan’s influence will avail to 
attract British investors to American industrial securities. 


IIl.—Tue Furvre or tue Trust Movement, AND THE CHECKS 
TO BE IMPOSED. 


The facts given above conclusively prove the dangers that are allied 
with the formation of gigantic Industrial Trust Companies, and show 
that grave loss and injury may be caused by the present craze for 
combining manufacturing firms, not only to the section of the public 
who may happen to invest money in the new companies, but also to 
the country generally. 

“‘Cheapness of manufacture” is their only excuse for existence, 
and it has been shown that in the majority of cases their action is to 
increase, rather than to reduce, the cost of production. The only 
persons who benefit are, in fact, the original owners, who may have 
been paid for their works in cash, or who may have been sufficiently 
wise (i.e., unscrupulous) to realise their holding in shares, before the 
fall in values occurred. 

In a free-trade country, where any rise in the price of a home- 
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manufactured article is speedily followed by an increase in the volume 
of imported goods, the consumer is, of course, protected; and the 
action of an Industrial Trust in raising prices simply results in the 
transfer of orders to foreign manufacturers. But no one interested 
in the industrial and material progress of his country can witness 
such transfer of custom and trade without regret ; and though the 
individual trader may not suffer from the action of Trust Companies 
in raising prices, the country, as a whole, must become poorer by the 
change. The decline in the volume of the export trade in salt and 
alkalies since 1890 is also a bad augury for the future of the other 
Industrial Trust Companies, floated in this country in more recent years. 

In the United States the conditions are different, and a heavy 
tariff on nearly all manufactured goods enables the Trust Companies to 
raise prices to a very high level with some degree of impunity. In 
the case of tin-plates the price for a time was raised too high, and loss 
of trade resulted. But in all other manufactures those in charge of 
the sales departments of the Trusts have taken care to keep within 
more reasonable limits as regards price. In America, therefore, the 
tariff system is assisting the Trusts to earn interest on the largely 
inflated capital, and the home consumer is being made to pay a price 
higher than that demanded for the same goods, when sold to buyers in 
other countries. In the latter case, manufactured goods of American 
origin are being sold at the bare cost of production, or below it, and 
it is to the home consumer that the Trust Companies look for their 
profits. 

The cry for State intervention is, therefore, gaining considerable 
force in the States, for every consumer is heavily hit by the growth 
of Industrial Trusts and Combines. For the last two years an 
Industrial Commission appointed by the United States Government 
has been collecting facts and figures relating to the Trust movement 
in Europe and America. The preliminary Report of the Commis- 
sioners was published in the autumn of last year. The objections to 
Monopolist Trusts have been summarised by the Commissioners as 
follows :— 

1. They are destructive of individual initiative. 

2. Their power is a menace to the public politically. 

3. They are objectionable practically because: (a) They tend to 
become a monopoly, raising the price of their product to the 
public or diminishing the output; (+) they destroy private 
enterprise by direct control or intentionally unfair competition, 
such as the local cutting of rates below cost, to destroy local 
rivals. 

The Commissioners adopt the following classification of the pro- 

posals that have been made for limiting the power of Industrial 
Trusts in the States. 
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1. Stricter anti-trust legislation by the States and by Congress 
without altering the present relation between their respective 
jurisdictions, é.e., the present system, but improved. 

2. To have Congress release to the States its inter-state commerce 
jurisdiction, so far as to allow the separate States themselves 
to regulate manufacturing or trading corporations engaged in 
inter-state commerce —the State-control system. 

3. Conversely, to have the national Government take to itself a 
larger and perhaps exclusive control of all such corporations, 
regulating by Act of Congress all such as do any business 
across State lines—the system of Federal control. 

The Commissioners themselves are believed to be in favour of 
iegislation upon the lines of President Roosevelt’s recent message to 
Congress. The passages of this, referring to Industrial Trusts, are 
reproduced below :— 


“Many of those who have made it their vocation to denounce the great 
industrial combinations, popularly, although with technical inaccuracy, known 
as trusts, appeal especially to hatred and fear. In facing new industrial conditions 
the whole history of the world shows that legislation will generally be unwise and 
ineffective unless undertaken after calm inquiry, and with sober self-restraint. 
Yet it is true that there are real and grave evils, one of the chief being over- 
capitalisation, and a resolute practical effort must be made to correct these evils. 

Combination and concentration should not be prohibited, but supervised, and 
within reasonable limits, controlled. The first essential in determining how to 
deal with great industrial combinations is knowledge of facts and publicity. In 
the interests of the public the Government should have the right to inspect and 
examine the workings of great corporations engaged in inter-state business. 
Publicity is the only sure remedy we can now invoke. What further remedies 
are needed, in the way of Governmental regulation or taxation can only be 
determined after publicity has been obtained by process of law and in course of 
administration. The first requisite is knowledge, full, complete knowledge, 
which may be made public to the world. The nation should assume the power 
of supervision and regulation of any corporation doing inter-state business. I 
believe a law can be framed enabling the national Government to exercise control 
along the lines indicated. If, however, Congress concludes that it lacks con- 
stitutional power to pass such an Act, then a constitutional amendment should 
be submitted to confer that power. A Cabinet officer, known as the Secretary 
for Commerce and Industries should be created to deal with commerce in the 
broadest sense, including whatever concerns labour and all matters affecting the 
great business corporations and merchant marine.” 


A Bill rendering it necessary for all Trust Companies registered in 
the States to publish annually full details of their financial position will 
therefore be submitted to Congress at an early date; and to avoid greater 
evils this Bill will, I believe, be accepted by the Trust financiers. Its 
effect will be simply to bring the United States legislation on the 
subject into line with that of this country. 

In the United Kingdom, where only the shareholder needs protec- 
tion, an amendment of the Companies’ Acts of 1862-1897 was simply 
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required ; and the Bill affording greater safeguards to the ordinary 
investor, passed in 1900, will undoubtedly help to protect the British 
public from losses in Trust Company investments. 

In conclusion, I may explain that all the facts and figures given 
in this article have referred to Industrial Trust Companies of a 
monopolist character. In this country I am of opinion they are 
doomed to failure, while in the States their future depends largely 
upon the maintenance of the present high tariff. Should this be 
modified as foreshadowed in President McKinley’s speech at Buffalo 
before his assassination, their permanent success is doubtful. 

The only form of Trust which can be defended upon economic 
grounds, is that based upon a consolidation of a group of works or 
factories. The aim in this case is not to obtain a monopoly, but to 
become a self-dependent organism as regards all important raw 
materials utilised in the manufacture or industry. The best example 
of this type of Trust Company was the Carnegie Steel Company, 
before its absorption by the United States Steel Corporation. Mines 
for the production of coal and limestone; coke-ovens; means of 
transport, both by water and rail; and works for the manufacture of 
iron and steel on a vast scale were all under the control of the 
Carnegie Firm. Competent authorities have asserted that at that 
date no other works in Europe or America were equal to the Carnegie 
group at Pittsburg, either in command of raw materials, or in ability 
to produce iron and steel ata low cost. They were, and still are, 
the most valuable asset of the United States Steel Corporation. 

In the United Kingdom several consolidations of this kind have 
been carried out in recent years, and so far they have justified the 
expectations of their promoters. In an article published last year 
I pointed out that the aggregate issued capital of the six leading 
companies of this type was £19,792,000—the total reserves amounted 
to £6,143,870—and the average dividend on the ordinary shares 
had been the very satisfactory one of 17:5 per cent. The corres- 
ponding figures for the six leading monopolist combines were 
£30,644,000,— £637,779, and 3:2 per cent. Comment is super- 
fluous. 

I may therefore claim that there are strong grounds for the belief 
that safe progress in the industrial development of this country can 
only occur along the lines of ‘Consolidation,’ and that further 
attempts to form industrial monopolies, similar in scope and aim to 
Mr. Pierpont-Morgan’s latest—the United States Steel Corporation 
—will be fraught with disastrous consequences to our national 
prosperity. 

Joun B. C. Kersuaw. 








MODERN SOCIAL DRAMA AS INFLUENCED BY THE 
NOVEL." 


I 


Tue species of modern play whose origin I desire to discuss has 
no particular name, but can easily be defined by some of its charac- 
teristics. It professes to be a transcript of life, and is therefore a 
social drama, dealing with more or less fundamental traits, and in- 
cluding incidents which are ugly, tragic, or pathetic, as the case may be. 
This form of dramatic construction is at present nameless, because 
it cannot be put under any of the recognised formula. We know 
the well-worn classification of plays—tragedies, comedies, historical 
plays. A tragedy is a play, dealing for the most part with characters 
of distinction, involving a conflict between the characters and their 
fates, and ending with disaster to the persons concerned. A comedy, 
on the contrary, deals with the oddities, the humorous aspects of life. 
It laughs at follies, and sometimes at vices. The characters are a little 
artificial, or, at all events, exaggerated ; the conclusion is a happy 
one. The plays we call historical explain themselves. They are 
occupied with a period of history, based on annals, dealing with 
actual personages, although a certain amount of latitude is allowed 
in recounting their careers. But what are we to say of the modern 
social dramas? ‘They are intended to be a transcript from real life, 
and so far they may be called historical, but the characters are purely 
imaginary, and as arule the story is intended to indicate, if not a 
moral, at least some social problem or difficulty. You cannot call 
them Comedies, because, as a rule, they have not a happy ending. 
You cannot call them Tragedies, but they undoubtedly include 
some very tragic events. Moreover—and that is a very distinctive 
feature—their dramatis persone are not taken from those highly- 
placed or conspicuous heroes and heroines with whom Ancient Drama 
was concerned, but with the ordinary individual, the man whom you 
meet, the woman whom you meet, in the thoroughfares of life. Can 
we without offence call them Bourgeois Dramas? That, at least, 
would not be unjust with regard to the majority of Ibsen’s social 
plays, and the title would serve to distinguish the characters from 
those familiar to us in Ancient Drama. Or shall we style them 
Comédies Larmoyantes, in order to show that, although they may 
seem in texture to belong to the comic Muse, in spirit and in inten- 
tion, that is to say, in the range of pathetic incident, they have about 


(1) Part of a lecture delivered at the Birmingham and Midland Institute, Feb., 1902 
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them the scowl of the tragic Muse? Bourgeois Dramas or Comédies 
Larmoyantes, the name does not matter, so long as the variety indi- 
cated is understood. The great point is that they suggest a new 
type, a type which was utterly unknown to the earlier dramatic 
critic. 

It is not difficult to find examples, for most of the contemporary 
work of Mr. Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. Esmond, 
Captain Marshall, and others, illustrates in different ways the pre- 
vailing social type, either in accordance with the Robertsonian method 
or the psychological. It would be hardly unjust to say that some of the 
pieces of Mr. Pinero have reflected the influence of Ibsen, especially 
perhaps The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. Tris illustrates a sort of joint 
influence of Ibsen and the French school of Alexandre Dumas. 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is decidedly modern French in its 
tendency, with such differencesas are dueto Germanic and Scandinavian 
examples. What, however, is perfectly plain is that Mr. Pinero has 
in studies like these accepted one form of the dramatic idea, 
the conception namely of Drama as analytic, psychological, 
dealing with social problems of the day. But now look at the 
opposite idea. No plays have recently been more successful 
than those of Captain Marshall. They are neither analytical 
nor psychological, nor do they deal with problems. Once, it is 
true, he made a hesitating experiment in this direction in The 
Broad Road; but if we take his best-known specimens, is 
Excellency the Governor, The Royal Family, The Noble Lord, The 
Second in Command, what are these but studies in the Robert- 
sonian method, dealing not with social problems, but with all 
the bubbles that burst on the surface of social fashion, the chances 
and changes which now make us interested in Parliament and now 
in the Boer War? Mr. Esmond, who represents the most zealous 
and intelligent of the youthful contingent of dramatists, oscillates 
apparently between these two ideals. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is 
more difficult to deal with, because in one sense he is more original 
than any of the others. That isto say he works more exclusively on 
his own lines; while no man of equal eminence has been guilty of such 
curious failures. Beginning with melodramas, he has gradually worked 
his way to the composition of comedy, sometimes admirable comedy as 
in The Liars and The Case of Rebellious Susan, sometimes ignoble 
comedy, as in The Lackey’s Carnival and The Princess’s Nose, some- 
times paradoxical tragedy, as in The Tempter. But Mrs. Danc’s 
Defence was a noteworthy production, because in a fashion it 
summed up some of the oddest of our contemporary dramatic views. 
It was a comedy—but was it indeed a comedy? It touched the 
fringes of a most serious question, the question whether there was any 
place of repentance for a woman who by her own fault or the fault of 
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others had deviated from the recognised path. It attempted some 
psychology, but without much effect, for Mrs. Dane was by no 
means a complex character. Above all, it touched its subject 
sentimentally. Mrs. Dane was the heroine; Mrs. Dane was the 
sinner. Sir Daniel Carteret represented the voice of outraged 
Society, was the embodiment of the social conscience, so to speak. 
Nevertheless with whom were our sympathies supposed to lie? 
Assuredly with Mrs. Dane. Could it be described therefore as a 
comedy of revolt? No, for the heroine is conveniently got rid of, 
and the enamoured young man is sent, to effect his mental and 
moral cure, abroad. And in this uncertainty of touch it exactly 
summed up the vacillating temper of the modern audience. There 
must be a little psychological analysis, but not too much; there 
must be a little girding at social conventions, but the social conven- 
tions must ultimately prevail; there need not be much logic, but 
there must be romance and sentiment. The moral problems must 
be solved, not in terms of the head but of the heart. 


II. 
How did such a variety of drama begin ? It will be said that Shakes- 


peare’s comedies are not comedies in the ordinary sense of the term, and 
that he suggested this novel treatment of dramatic themes. Never- 
theless there was a fanciful technique, a playful handling, about 
the Shakespearean Comedy, a delightful Arcadian atmosphere, of the 
Forest of Arden, of the enchanted isle, or of that midsummer night 
in the proximity of Athens, which take our great English dramatist’s 
work in this department into quite another category. For the 
Bourgeois Drama, the Comédie Larmoyante, is in deadly earnest. 
There are no breezes about it of fairyland. The air is thick and 
heavy with northern fog, the spirit has some of the gloom, the 
meditative pessimism, which distinguish the art work of Northern 
Europe from that of the Southern races. We must go, I think, a 
little later than the seventeenth century to understand how this new 
phenomenon arose. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century, there was developed 
a new department of literary effort, big with consequences for 
succeeding ages. It was the discovery of the novel. Of course 
there was a novel in Shakespeare’s time, as M. Jusserand, amongst 
others, has shewn, a sort of diffuse, amorphous, romantic story, full 
of incidents, the Picaresque novel. But that is not what we mean by 
novel. We mean a serious study of existing social aspects; an 
analytic study of certain kinds of character; the suggestion of 
a moral, the illustration at all events of the tendency and the 
effect of certain moral laws, which so far as we can tell govern the 
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Universe. And that was the capital invention of Samual Richardson, 
the odd, sympathetic little printer, always happy in the society of 
women, the man full of sensibility, the man also endowed with 
acutely perceptive instincts, the author who dared to tell the fortunes 
of a servant girl, one of the most extraordinary influences domin- 
ating European literature in the eighteenth century. What is 
the history of Pamela? Never mind what analogies we can find 
in contemporary work in France and elsewhere. Here is the man 
who set a definite stamp upon a particular kind of work. He wrote 
a romantic account of the temptations of a servant girl. He painted 
all her prudishness, all- her resolute virtue, her absurd sentimenta- 
lities, her love for the master whom she yet feared. Or what is 
Clarissa Harlowe? Once more it is the analysis of a woman’s mind, 
or the analysis of the mind of a seducer, infinitely protracted, yet 
never failing in a certain gift of reality and truth. The characters 
are of the middle class, more or less. One would hardly care to 
except even Sir Charles Grandison from this category. And what 
Richardson began, Rousseau carried on—the same passionate analysis, 
the same love of confession, the sorrows and agonies of senti- 
mental souls, all the marks in short which characterise his Nouvelle 
Heloise, and his Confessions. About the same time when Richard- 
son was working, a man called George Lillo, born of a Dutch 
father and an English mother, produced a play, George Barnwell, or 
The Merchant of London. It was the story of an apprentice who 
falls into the hands of a courtesan, and is therefore led on to robbery 
and murder, written in a stilted style, full of rhetorical gaucherie, 
an admirable specimen of combined sentiment and fustian. This 
play had a great success in the Metropolis and possibly a still greater 
success abroad.’ It was precisely a Bourgeois Drama, the very 
prototype of some of the work of Ibsen, although infinitely more 
clumsy than any of the great Scandinavian’s work. Now, Lillo, 
Richardson, Cumberland, Jean Jacques Rousseau were all engaged 
in precisely the: same task; they were practically the inventors of 
new points of view for Literature and Art, deserting the classical 
thoroughfares and striking out modern paths of their own. The 
Germanic spirit in them was revolting against the Latin spirit which 
had hitherto dominated Europe. The Goths were once more sacking 
Rome. 

Since that period Modern Drama has been more profoundly influ- 
enced by the extraordinary development of the novel than by any 
other single power or impulse in the modern world. Shakespeare, 
oddly enough, although wholly innocent of any classical upbringing, 
was almost remarkably true to Aristotelian canons of dramatic work. 
He knew nothing about the so-called dramatic unities. You can 


(1) Of. also Richard Cumberland’s The Brothers and The Jew. 
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never compare him with Corneille or Racine, the men who were trained 
in classical schools. But the only unity which Aristotle probably 
cared about, the unity of action, Shakespeare faithfully illustrated in, 
all his plays. And as Aristotle desired, he made his heroes and 
heroines conspicuous personages, to a large degree typical rather than, 
individual. So have not worked his successors. The Bourgeois 
Drama has nothing Aristotelian about it. It is born of an anta- 
gonism, either expressed or implicit, to the whole of the classical 
tradition. When Richardson, chaperoned by Rousseau, gained his 
enormous ascendancy in France, those who strove to check the invasion 
were supporting the Latin spirit against the Germanic, the classical 
regularity and clear-cut formal outlines against the new irregularity, 
the want of form, the uncouth structures of the Bourgeois Drama. 


ITI. 


What precisely is the influence of the novel upon Modern Drama ? 
In what respects is it manifested ? In the first place, the modern 
novel, as introduced by Richardson, deals with ordinary life and 
ordinary personages. There is no reason to look at Courts or at the 
chronicles of the nobility for human and moving themes. You will 
find such themes all round you, in the ranks of the bourgeoisie, 
among the merchants, among the clerks, in the drawing-rooms of 
struggling, ambitious, impecunious folk, in the ordinary experience 
of each twenty-four hours in each common-place life. In the second 
place, the subject or theme is to be a faithful transcript of existence 
as we know it, with little or no idealisation, including all the ugliness 
as well as all the prettiness, portraying meanness as well as nobility 
of temperament, a photograph of casual men and women with all 
their lines and freckles and pimples. In the third place, our occupa- 
tion must be to dissect and analyse character, to watch the nuances, 
to delineate the motives, confused, contradictory, and vacillating, 
which govern the actions of the average individual. When 
Richardson commenced this sort of analysis, he hit upon the ex- 
pedient of making his characters write voluminous letters to one 
another. Letters served the purpose of a public confessional, and 
in those times of self-abandonment, when sentimental men or senti- 
mental women confide their secrets either to diaries or sympathetic 
correspondents, we undoubtedly reach some of the intricacies of a 
human personality. The letter form has never quite gone out of our 
modern literature, but its range has been fortunately curtailed. In 
the fourth place, the novel was the exposition of some given theme, or 
problem, social or moral. In Richardson the aim was avowedly 
didactic. Read his lengthy title pages. He explains to his reader 
that his Pamelas and Clarissas are to exemplify this, that, or the 
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other about the excellency of, virtue, the perils to which chastity is 
exposed, the unutterable excellence of modesty and a simple reli- 
giousness. Since then this didactic aim has not been so unblush- 
ingly avowed, yet in the greater part of Germanic literature it is 
there, implied, if not wholly revealed. Many analogies can be framed 
between the work of George Eliot and that of Georges Sand. But 
what is the contrast, what is the great gulf fixed, between the French 
and the English novelist? Precisely this. Georges Sand was an 
idealist, and wrote in pursuit of purely artistic aims, whereas George 
Eliot faithfully and laboriously painted pictures of actual life, of 
which the moral, unutterably gloomy or moderately cheerful, was 
always near the surface. Ordinary people, ordinary life, a faithful 
transcript of reality, psychological analysis, a moral implicit or 
acknowledged—these are the characteristics of the novel which the 
Germanic peoples have invented for their own satisfaction. And 
because novels form a tremendously powerful department of literature, 
they have carried along with them Modern Drama, which in its 
turn illustrates precisely the same characteristics. 


IV. 

The things which the novelist can do are, however, not necessarily 
easy for the dramatist. In a novel or romance of some length there 
is every opportunity for the author to carry out that serious analysis, 
that detailed investigation of motives, which render his personages 
vital and interesting. The novelist can build up his characters, piece 
after piece, brick after brick. He can show us his hero in chapter 
after chapter, developing slowly on predetermined lines, influenced 
by the various circumstances to which he is exposed, overpowered by 
one set of conditions, reacting against and overpowering another set 
of conditions. Such a study as this requires length, breadth and 
thickness, it needs some of those Jongueurs of narrative which the 
ordinary reader sometimes finds embarrassing in the case of Scott, 
of Thackeray, and even of Dickens. Or let us assume that the 
object in hand is the portrayal of a given phase of contemporary 
life with all its thousand and one incidents, with all those minutia 
whose infinitesimal differences distinguish one epoch of the world’s 
history from another. The literary painter of such a period has got 
to take a big canvas. He has to be content to occupy a good deal of 
time in working out his details. Or, once more, he is thoroughly 
possessed by some lesson or moral he desires to inculcate. So far as 
he is an artist he will not make this too obvious. He will put it 
below the surface of his story with a hint here and a hint there, with 
a slow series of evolving incidents leading up to the end, the moral, 
‘the piece of didacticism which is in his mind. That I take it is how 
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the novelist works, and the essence of his industry is that he should 
have elbow room. But now compare on the other hand the dramatist. 
The one thing he does not possess is time and space. He must make 
his effects sharply and clearly. He cannot afford to be dilatory. 
He must shorten processes, indicate, suggest the various steps and 
present broad and striking results which carry conviction to the eyes 
and mind of the spectator. His method, one would say, is the exact 
antithesis of that of the novelist. What the one can do slowly and 
gradually, the other must do summarily and rapidly. The effects 
which the one can produce by careful insistence on a series of details, 
the other must present to the eye with a certain sharp abruptness, 
with a certain concentrated clearness, in order to get his spectators in 
the right mood. 

But if the dramatist is going to accept the influence of the 
novelist, if he is going to work with identical methods, is it not 
clear that he is essaying the extraordinarily difficult task of 
translating into colour for the eye what his brother artist portrays as 
ideas for the mind? ‘The modern Social Drama has to give a picture 
of an ordinary life lived under ordinary conditions; it demands a 
careful psychological inquiry, the dissection of motives, the analysis 
of a social problem, the suggestion or the inculcation of a moral. 
Nine men out of ten if asked how all this is to be done, would 
answer without hesitation that it would require a book of 400 pages. 
And your modern dramatist says No, I will give it you in a series 
of pictures lasting two and a-half hours. Is it not inevitable that 
characters will be imperfectly designed, that events will happen 
for which we have not been properly prepared, that we shall 
suddenly find ourselves face to face with a crisis we did not anticipate, 
that we shall see the obvious external conditions of a given state or 
episode or conclusion, but be left wondering how the characters ever 
got there? The dramatist in endeavouring to imitate the procedure 
and aims of the novelist is from this point of view like a man trying 
to reproduce on a canvas seven feet by four an opera by Wagner. 

No better illustration could be found than the latest specimen of 
the serious Drama, Mr. Pinero’s play of Jris. The first three 
acts are occupied with the slow and careful elucidation of the heroine’s 
character, a thing which would be done by a novelist, because he 
has got pleuty of space and elbow room, in a series of elaborate 
chapters. But as a play Jris has to be brought to a conclusion, 
and suddenly in the last two acts we get to the very crisis of her fate. 
Iris the self-indulgent, the weak lover of luxury, the soft, charming, 
backboneless heroine is suddenly exchanged for Iris the betrayer, 
Iris the woman who has leapt over all social barriers, Iris the 
mistress of a man she loathes. And what has happened between 
the first three and the last two acts? Just what would be the most 
interesting part of the story as written in novel form; but it is 
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absolutely omitted in the play. The heroine is given a rhetorical 
speech in the last act to explain her decline and fall. That is all. And 
this mixture of the methods of the novelist and the dramatist makes 
the first three acts of the drama somewhat tedious, and the last two 
startling and paradoxical. 

Another reason might be suggested why our modern drama so 
often strikes one as moving like a blind man in unknown paths. 
The essential conditions of Art as such were fixed once and 
for all by the Greeks; but there are two forms of modern Art 
which have not got classical models. One is Music in all its later 
developments, the other is the modern novel. Think fora moment of 
the extremely divergent and contradictory views which are held as to 
the value and importance, or indeed justification, of Wagnerian music. 
It seems a region in which there are no sign-posts, and every man 
is bent on cutting out his own way. But observe how precisely 
the same thing happens also with regard to novels. There were some 
fugitive attempts at something like romances in Alexandrian times, 
just as there were Picaresque noveis in the time of Shakespeare. 
But practically it would be true to say that the novel is a modern 
invention, born from a Teutonic or Germanic soil. To this day, how- 
ever, we have no real canons of criticism applicable to it. Nothing is 
clearer than that the novel, as understood by the Latin races, when 
they adopted this style of literature, is different from the novel as it 
was drawn and designed by that curiously self-introspective, gloomy, 
meditative spirit of the Northern races. Should the novel preach a 
moral? Can we judge a novel from the ethical standpoint, or ought 
we to think only of its artistic success or failure? In what form are 
the principles of zesthetics to be applied, for instance, to a novel like 
Sir Richard Calmady? Can you get to any positive, absolutely 
accepted verdict? And now, in contrast with music and the novel, 
observe how curious is the condition of the Modern Drama. For drama, 
at all events, had a classical model, a very clear, definite scheme of 
artistic principles, established precisely, unequivocally, by the genius of 
the Greek dramatists, and expressed in the criticisms of Aristotle. 
This classical tradition lasted for a great many centuries ; only, in fact, 
for the last two aud a-half centuries has it been seriously con- 
tested. The Latin races, naturally enough, adhered longer than any 
others to those classical traditions and rules out of which their own 
civilisation was born. The Northern races knew nothing of such 
schoolmasters. They attacked things in their own way. What is 
in succinct fashion the classical ideal of a play? It is this—a 
rounded and perfectly defined piece of art, an episode carried out 
to its logical conclusion, in which the characters are typical rather 
than individual, and in which, for the most part, poetic justice 
shall prevail. If a man dies, we know why. If a woman sins, we 
know the consequences. And neither the man nor the woman, 
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neither hero or heroine, is a chance specimen of the human race, 
but a typical example, so that the lesson may be all the clearer. 
But the modern dramatist has chosen a perfectly different ideal; he 
has accepted the method, the procedure, the outlook of the novelist. 
The classical dramatist was, as Lessing said, a petty Providence, care- 
fully seeing that the large ethical and natural laws should obtain 
in his selected province, just as they obtain in the world as a 
whole. But if we may judge from the work of Ibsen, of Suder- 
mann, of Hauptmann, there is too much artificial completeness 
and smug symmetry in the older dramatic principles. A page is 
to be torn out of life, and you cannot judge of a whole book by 
a page. You must have a faithful transcript, a bit of realism; 
while the principle of classical Art is selection, not photography. 
You must take ordinary characters—not typical, but purely individual 
and accidental. And in this little corner of the world’s great history 
which you are trying so painfully, so faithfully, to elucidate, you are 
not likely to find many indications of that higher justice, that conso- 
latory solution of the problem, which only the widest outlook over 
centuries could hope to compass. 

What is the result? Let a man or a woman, occupied with his 
own or her own immediate, pressing troubles and griefs, enunciate 
views about the world as a whole. Do we not know the lyrical 
ery, the cri du ceur, the passionate revolt? Is any sorrow like to 
my sorrow? Can there be a Providence? Is there an eternal 
Justice ? So, too, in Modern Drama, the handling of socia] problems, 
as a rule, leads to an impasse. It is all mystery and discouragement. 
We can see no pattern, we hold no guiding clue. The baffling issues 
of life lead to the pessimistic temper, and problem plays are the 
reverse of cheerful. I have no desire to emphasise too much this 
modern spirit of querulous complaint. I am much more interested 
in the singular fact that drama, having an ancient prototype, has 
now fallen under a modern influence, and is for ever oscillating 
between the older ideals and the newer. The dramatic Muse has 
lost her first husband, and is trying to understand how to live with 
her second. Hence her confusion, her uncertainty, her tentative 
handling, her hesitating conclusions. While the ancient dramatist 
ended on a clear and unmistakeable note, it might be of disaster or of 
triumph, the modern, putting before the spectator all his own im- 
perfect reasonings, finishes with a note of interrogation, does not 
reach an end at all. So long as a man is content to paint what he 
sees with faithful servility, he will always leave us in this quandary. 
He must bring something out of his own genius. For facts are the 
most useless things in the world. It is the ideas alone which by 
connecting them make them intelligible, the guiding ideas in the 
absence of which each of us in turn is only a blind leader of the blind. 

W. L. Courtney. 
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MOROCCO AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 


Norwitustanpinc the many important questions which agitate the 
public mind at the present moment, Morocco still continues to 
occupy a fair share of public attention. The condition of the 
Moorish Empire, which is a standing disgrace to the present age, 
will ere long be one of the questions which the European Powers 
will have to settle. His Shereefian Majesty is the Sick Man of the 
West. The jealousy of the Great Powers forms the chief support of 
his tottering throne. None of them are prepared, single-handed, to 
interfere in the internal affairsof his empire. Various misleading 
statements have recently been made with regard to the condition of 
Morocco and the intentions of some of the Powers, especially France 
and Russia, towards that country, which might embarrass the British 
Government in the future. Unfounded suspicion of our neighbour’s 
movements can only hamper any measure of reform that might be 
urged for the improvement of Morocco, Jealousy has always been 
the bane of official life in that country, and I think it is a public 
duty to do our utmost to dispel it and endeavour to foster a spirit 
of confidence between the nations interested. I shall therefore en- 
deavour within the compass of this article to give a clear view of the 
whole situation. 

Morocco holds a peculiar position, both geographically and 
politically. It occupies the north-western corner of Africa, on the 
very threshold of Europe, its northern coast facing England’s strong- 
hold of Gibraltar, and its eastern frontier bounded by the French 
colony of Algeria. The Empire of Morocco is only what remains 
of the ancient and powerful Khalifate of the West, which at 
one time menaced the independence of the Continent of Kurope. 
There is now hardly any trace left of its former glory. The natural 
wealth of the country is unbounded, and if only developed, would 
make Morocco one of the richest countries of the world. The Sultan 
considers himself to be a mighty monarch. He is Commander of the 
Faithful, and has as such absolute control over the lives and property 
of his subjects, but for all that His Majesty practically only governs 
about one-half of his Empire. Large tracts are populated by fierce 
and turbulent tribes, who set his governors and tax-gatherers at 
defiance. They only owe him religious allegiance, and this religious 
fanaticism is the sole link which holds this tottering fabric together. 

There are three Kuropean Powers who are principally interested in 
Morocco, viz., England, France and Spain. There are three main 
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reasons why our country takes a deep interest in Morocco. Long ago 
we held Tangier as a British possession, since that period we have 
taken Gibraltar and made it perhaps the strongest fortress in the 
world. It has always been considered the key to the Mediterranean, 
and as it is partly provisioned from Morocco, on that account alone 
that country is of vital importance to us. Lastly we have had the bulk 
of its commerce pass through our hands, and although not large, still 
it is worth holding. It ought to be stated to our credit that what- 
ever commercial advantages we have gained, we have shared them 
with other nations on the same footing as ourselves. Spain has very 
little commercial interest in Morocco, but she has always considered 
her political claims on that country to stand first. The Moors are the 
ancient foes of the Spaniards since the days that Ferdinand drove 
them from their last stronghold in Granada and confined them for 
ever to their original home in Africa. From that period of their 
glorious history the Spaniards have always looked upon themselves as 
the heirs of the inheritance of the Sultan ; on that account any inter- 
ference on the part of any of the Powers with the independence of 
Morocco would be bitterly opposed by Spain, who in my opinion 
would not barter away her claim for any amount of dollars. 

We come now to consider the position of France with regard to 
Morocco. The commercial interest of France stands next to England, 
and she naturally avails herself of every possible measure to guard 
and promote that trade. Another question of great importance to 
France is the fact that the frontier of her colony of Algeria touches 
that of Morocco; on this ground she has a deep interest in Moorish 
affairs. The Eastern boundaries of Morocco are inhabited by 
turbulent tribes who are a continual source of trouble and embarrass- 
ment to French officials in governing Algeria. The measures taken 
by France to strengthen her hold upon Morocco have been watched 
with suspicion and distrust by a certain class of excitable gentlemen. 
Some years ago the late Grand Shereef of Wazan sought and obtained 
French protection for himself and his people ; immediately this act 
was put down as a grand political stroke which was to secure for France 
the preponderating influence at the Sultan’s Court. If such an idea 
had ever been entertained by serious diplomatists, they were much mis- 
taken in their calculation. I have heard that the Grand Shereef first 
sought British protection, which was declined and I think rightly so. 
The Shereef’s object was entirely of a selfish nature; he wished to bring 
himself and his people under French protection in order to evade the 
payment of taxation to the Sultan, which is a very important matter 
in a country where there is no limit to the exactions of the tax- 
gatherer. The act of granting protection was really an infringement 
of the sovereignty of the Sultan, and could not be calculated to 
increase the influence of France at the Moorish Court. On the 
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contrary, it would, in my judgment, arouse greater distrust of her 
designs in the minds of Moorish ministers than formerly. 

France, however, gained an advantage in another direction which 
would compensate her to some extent. The Grand Shereef of Wazan 
is the head of a large sect of Mohammedans who are spread over a 
great part of Northern Morocco and Algeria, and his religious influ- 
ence over those turbulent tribes is far greater than could be imagined 
by any one unacquainted with those countries. His presence among 
those fierce people has often done more to cause them to submit to the 
government than a whole army. On this ground alone France has 
found the Grand Shereef of the greatest service in certain districts of 
Algeria where the Kabyles are frequently in revolt. There are always 
many rumours afloat regarding the designs of France on Morocco. 
A recent scare on this question occurred on account of the movements 
of French troops on the Moorish frontiers which culminated in the 
occupation of Towat; but this step is neither a menace to European 
interests nor the integrity of Morocco. This important oasis of the 
Sahara was occupied by France with a view to secure the trade route 
to the Western Soudan, so important to the commerce of Algeria. 
She has been taking similar measures in Adrar, an oasis in the 
Western Sahara, but this mission has met with disaster. I was 
shown, many years ago, a French partition map of Morocco which 
generously gave to England the whole of Morocco north of Fez, and 
to the French the whole of the country southward. This was really 
the work of the fertile brain of a political schemer, which no serious 
public man in France would entertain for a moment. There can be 
no doubt that the Moors would be much better under French rule 
than they are in their present condition, but the transfer is politically 
impossible under present circumstances. The conquest of Algeria 
has cost France much blood and treasure, and has been a heavy load 
on her Budget. Such a course on the part of France would arouse 
the determined opposition of England, and probably other European 
Powers. Such a step would undoubtedly be confronted by Spanish 
pride and valour, which would form almost an insuperable barrier. 

It is freely admitted that France watches with jealous eyes all that 
is passing in Morocco. I have had personally a fair illustration of 
this, Several French warships visited at various periods the settle- 
ment which I founded at Cape Juby on the southern frontier of 
Morocco, In 1894 a gunboat was specially sent to examine our 
station. This sudden appearance of a French gunboat caused me 
some surprise at the time, as our place was a peaceable settlement for 
the purposes of trade, and could not in any shape or form be a menace 
to France or any other power. The facts were that at that time I 
had constructed a small battery at Cape Juby on which I mounted 
7-pounder steel guns for our defence against certain tribes who had 
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been sent against us by the Moorish Government. I afterwards 
found out that this simple defensive measure had been greatly mag- 
nified by certain violent sections of the Paris press. It was stated 
seriously that I was making at Cape Juby a second Gibraltar for 
England, and that at a point whence we could menace the southern 
frontiers of Morceco and Algeria. A French official afterwards 
informed me that their visit was made at the request of the French 
Government in order that the Commander’s report from the spot 
might satisfy an excitable section of Frenchmen, who are always 
suspicious of England and a source of embarrassment to their own 
Government. 

From these various considerations it is not surprising that Euro- 
pean Powers interested in Morocco should watch each other with a 
certain amount of suspicion, but it would be quite wrong to ascribe 
this to an intention on the part of any of them to take possession, or 
any deep laid scheme for that object. This view seems to be con- 
firmed by the recent declaration of French policy in the Chamber of 
Deputies, when it was made clear that the sole object of the French 
Government was to consolidate and develop its present possessions 
and not to expand. Some recent writers have magnified far beyond 
what it deserves the recent establishment of a Russian Legation at 
Tangier. It has been insinuated that this step was taken at the 
request of France, for the purpose of upsetting British influence in 
Morocco while she was engaged in South Africa, It was pointed 
out that Russia has no commercial interests in Morocco save the 
protégés she may take under her care. This is a game all the 
Powers have been playing for years. The United States have no 
commercial interests in Morocco, yet that great Republic has been 
represented in that Empire for a very long period. Spain and 
Portugal have very little commercial interest, yet they have Lega- 
tions in Morocco. The presence of a Russian Minister in Morocco 
does not menace England any more than the minister of that country 
at the Court of St. James. Russia has a perfect right to send a 
minister wherever she pleases. Our duty is simply to look after 
our own interests while acting fairly to our neighbours. 

I do not for a moment believe that France and Russia have put 
their heads together with a view to create difficulties for us in 
Morocco, unless they were forced by the more violent parties in the 
two countries. It is with much pain that I observe a certain section 
of the Continental press endeavouring to embroil England with 
France for their own selfish ends. The gutter press of Paris is fed 
by our enemies in other countries, who fan the flames of suspicion, 
jealousy and distrust. France has always been in the van of 
civilisation, and ought not to be confounded with the scurrilous press 
which is the enemy of what is good and stable in their own and 
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other countries. There are extremists in every country against whose 
irresponsible language and violence we have to guard ourselves, 

In the midst of these conflicting elements the safest course to 
pursue regarding Moorish affairs is a frank and conciliatory policy. 
During the long tenure of office by the late Sir John H. D. Hay in 
Morocco his whole efforts were directed towards maintaining the 
status quo, and I expect his successors have upheld the same prin- 
ciples. There is one weak point in this policy, in my opinion, which 
is painfully seen in Morocco. It does not appear that any drastic 
reforms can take place under it. The Sultan’s advisers are astute 
enough to know the policy pursued by European Powers; they are 
well aware that these Powers are jealous of each other, and they use 
every means to foster this spirit in order that they may oppress the 
Moors according to their will. On this account Morocco is about the 
worst governed country in any part of the world; its present con- 
dition is a disgrace to the civilised nations of Europe. An attempt 
was made some twenty years ago to mend matters, and a conference 
was held in Madrid resulting in some improvement. It had, how- 
ever, one mischievous effect—it confirmed a system of protection 
which is a standing disgrace to all the Powers concerned. No actual 
attempt has yet been made to wipe it out; though the British 
Government have, in deference to public opinion, modified it to some 
extent. 

It is wonderful what beneficial changes could be brought about in 
Morocco if the Powers were only united. We have had an illustra- 
tion of this lately; the judicial administration of Morocco is the 
most arbitrary and corrupt of almost any country in the world. I 
have already stated that the Sultan is the supreme lord of the lives 
and properties of his subjects. This is often brought vividly to their 
doors. Any Moor, however exalted, may be seized at any time, on 
any pretext whatever, and sent to a loathsome dungeon without trial 
or any food or water, except what is given by the charitable, and 
these poor creatures often die of starvation and disease. Many 
philanthropic people in England take a deep interest in the poor 
Moorish prisoners. The Howard Association took the matter up 
with energy. It made several representations to the British and 
other Governments on behalf of the suffering Moors. This is a 
question in which the British Legation has constantly taken an interest. 
Sir A. Nicolson, the present British Minister in Tangier, with great 
skill and tact, united all the European Powers together in order to put 
pressure on the Sultan, so that His Majesty might be compelled to 
improve the prisons and prisoners throughout the empire. It was the 
first time, I think, that the representatives of the Powers were united 
with regard to Morocco. If this joint demand of the Powers was 
made by a single nation, it would have been unheeded, but being a 
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united demand it was acceded to at once. The Sultan commanded 
that all prisoners should be supplied regularly with food and water, 
and that all the prisons should be cleaned and whitewashed through- 
out the empire. This was a great reform accomplished by one stroke, 
though it will still require vigilance on the part of the representatives 
of the Powers, in case matters may lapse into their old state again. 

Another important consideration with regard to Moroceo is the 
commercial development of its enormous resources. The British 
Treaty of Commerce dates as far back as 1856, and the conditions 
then established are practically the same now. Sir Euan Smith 
made an unsuccessful attempt to negotiate a new Treaty a few years 
ago, since then the question has lain dormant. For this reason the 
trade of Morocco, which roundly amounts to about three millions a 
year, has remained almost stationary. Our share is probably less 
than it was at one time. This cannot for a moment be attributed to 
the intrigues of Foreign Powers, or that our influence is less than 
formerly at the Sultan’s Court. It is really due to the apathy of the 
British Government, and the fiscal arrangements prevailing in the 
Moorish Empire. Free trade has never taken any root in Morocco. 
The Sultan and his advisers are strong protectionists, the imports are 
regulated by a duty of 8 per cent. ad valorem, but the exports are 
subject to such enormous duties that no development can take place. 
Other important articles are prohibited altogether, except under 
special licence from the Sultan. Foreigners are not permitted to 
acquire land or houses in any part of Morocco with the exception of 
Tangier. No railways are allowed to be made, nor can the 
mineral wealth of the country be touched, so that foreign capital 
cannot flow into the country for the development of any enterprise. 
Several attempts were made to establish banks, but with little 
success. ‘There is no Moorish Loan wanted, so that these institutions 
exist only to aid the commerce of the country. 

It is true that France, Germany, and other countries have been 
pushing their own interests in every possible way. They take a 
paternal interest in their merchants, but the British Government 
do not assist to the same extent. The keen competition of foreign 
traders naturally affects British trade. Many of our merchants in that 
country complained to me that England had no commercial attaché 
in Morocco, which they considered a serious drawback to British trade. 
I had a talk on this very subject with Sir E. Satow, while he was 
Minister in Tangier. He remarked that a commercial attaché would 
be of great importance, and suggested that I should have an interview 
with the officials at the Foreign Office. On my arrival in England 
I called on Sir Thomas Sanderson, and laid the matter before him. 
While he did not deny that such an appointment might be advan- 
tageous, he pointed out that there were no funds available for the 
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purpose. I remarked that surely they could obtain about £700 
a year for such an important object. Sir Thomas suggested that 
I should speak to Sir William Harcourt, who was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on the subject, but I feared that my influence 
with that great financier would not induce him to unloose the 
strings of the public purse for the benefit of British trade in Morocco. 
Sir John Hay stated to me that the British Government seemed 
to be always indifferent to the commercial development of Morocco ; 
during his official career he had sent many proposals which he 
asserted were pigeon-holed at the Foreign Office. These views 
appeared in a letter of mine to The Times as far back as 1884. 

In reviewing the whole situation in Morocco it seems to me that 
the true and safest policy that ought to be pursued with regard to 
that country is the maintenance of Morocco as an independent State. 
This is the most desirable course in every way. A large amount of 
jealousy would disappear, and the door would be opened for material 
and social development. The inhabitants of Morocco are a fine race, 
naturally intelligent and lovers of independence, and certainly not 
unfriendly to this country. It is the official life of Morocco that is 
corrupt, and it would require to be uprooted before any prosperity 
or improvement could follow. Before such a measure could be 
carried out, the Powers would have to unite and bring their united 
influence to bear on the Sultan, who would certainly yield to the man- 
date of the Christian Powers of Europe, and allow the administration 
of his Empire to be modelled in conformity with western civilisation. 
It cannot be expected that this desirable result would be 
achieved by a stroke of the pen; it is by patience and conciliation 
that it can be accomplished. Surely it is time that the Powers 
of Europe who are interested in Morocco should cast aside the 
jealousy, suspicion and distrust which have been for so many 
years and are now the disturbing influences in the political life of 
Tangier, and set earnestly to work to devise plans by which Morocco 
may be brought under the blessings of modern civilisation and good 
government. It is far from a hopeless task; it is well worthy of the 
earnest consideration of European statesmen. If these measures, 
which I have indicated and which are so much desired by the well- 
wishers of Morocco, are carried out, it will redound to the credit of 
Christendom and it will raise the crumbling Empire of Morocco to a 
state of material and social prosperity, and gain the lasting gratitude 
of the Moors who are now groaning under the heel of the 
oppressor. 

Donatp Mackenzie. 





THE MILITIA BALLOT. 


In the November number of the Nineteenth Century there was pub- 
lished an urgent appeal to the Government to put into force the Militia 
Ballot, which, as it was pointed out, could be done without any 
legislation, either by omitting a few words from the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Act, or by passing an Order in Council suspend- 
ing the operation of the Suspension Act. So resolute is the nation 
to provide the requisite armed forces for the defence of the Empire, 
that there can be no doubt that one or other of the above alterna- 
tives should be adopted, if it can be once shown that the result would 
be to make us more formidable in war and better able to defend our 
country and our great possessions over seas. 

Let us then in the first place examine the arguments in favour of 
enforcing the Militia Ballot, arguments which are numerous, cogent, 
and not to be lightly ignored, assuming that the premises on which 
they are founded can be proved to be sound. These arguments I 
shall endeavour to summarise as briefly as possible from the extracts 
given in the article in favour of the imposition of the ballot to which 
I have already referred. 

Mr. Brodrick has stated that his adhesion to the voluntary system 
is strictly limited by our ability to obtain under it a force with which 
our military authorities can satisfy the Government that they have 
sufficient troops to resist invasion and can maintain them to their 
satisfaction. Colonel Sir G. 8. Clarke, an authority whom all will 
respect, believes that a national British force obtained by the ballot 
could be rendered formidable to the last degree, and would therefore 
raise the strength of the Militia to some 200,000 men, organising them 
in eighteen infantry divisions, with a due proportion of fieldand garrison 
artillery. He points out further that the voluntary system has 
broken down, as proved by the large deficiency in the enrolled 
establishment of our forces, both regular and auxiliary, and suggests 
that “the moderate number of men voluntarily enlisted or chosen by 
lot from all ranks of the people, would then, during five years’ service, 
secure a compulsory holiday at the expense of the country. They 
would not be imprisoned in barracks. They would learn habits of 
discipline and of order, which would increase their value in the 
labour market.” Mr. Sidney Low makes use of similar arguments, 
pointing out that the voluntary system has broken down, and that 
there is nothing degrading or un-English in requiring every citizen. 
of a free country to be educated to the use of arms. These arguments 
are also adopted by Mr. Henry Birchenough, who admits the objec- 
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tions to compulsory life in barracks, and wishes to call gradually into 
existence a nation trained to arms. He also admires the manner in 
which Germany has made her army not only a perfect instrument of 
national defence, but also a great school of physical training and 
moral discipline, and looks forward to the day when compulsory 
military training will be insisted on in the interest of public health 
and national well-being. 

Sir Robert Giffen is rather inclined to favour conscription in some 
form, on the ground that all young men as they reach the age of 
twenty-two should have qualified themselves to perform military 
service, if medically fit, arguing that in this manner we should have 
such large numbers of men with military training that the entire 
Regular Army and Reserves could be spared at need, in some form or 
other, for foreign service, and Colonel Lonsdale Hale insists that 
universal liability for home defence must be the foundation stone of 
the home defence organisation, selection by ballot for the Militia, 
the means of obtaining the units, the quotas being regulated by 
the population. Dr. Conan Doyle follows in the same sense, insisting 
that “if the Regular Army is to be set free for the service of the Empire, 
it can only be safely done by making ourselves invulnerable at home. 
There is only one way in which this can be effected, and that is by 
the enforcement of the Militia Ballot for home defence. The introduc- 
tion of the Militia Ballot would furnish a most powerful weapon for 
strengthening the Volunteers, as exemption from the ballot might 
be granted to those men who undertook to make themselves efficient 
and to remain in the corps five years.” 

I think that I have above fairly summarised the arguments which 
are used by the advocates for the introduction of the Militia Ballot ; 
if these arguments be examined, it will be seen that they may be 
roughly grouped under the following heads :— 


(a) The only means of obtaining a force equal to resisting 
invasion. 

(>) Necessary owing to the voluntary system having broken 
down. 

{c) Useful owing to the habits of discipline and order which 
would be learnt while in the Militia. 

(d) Necessary in order to free the Regular Army for foreign 
service. 

(ec) Would be a useful weapon to force men into the Volunteers. 


Let us now examine these arguments. First, as regards the 
question of invasion: surely we are not going to take such a step as 
the introduction of the Militia Ballot in order to enable us to resist 
invasion, unless we are first convinced that there is a reasonable pos- 
sibility of our possible or probable enemies attempting to invade us. 
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Is there then any such reasonable possibility? I should say most 
certainly not, so long as our fleets are in a position to obtain and keep 
the command of the sea. I admit readily that if our Navy is unequal 
to this task, it is quite on the cards that an enemy, confident in the 
might of its army, might attempt to hasten the conclusion of the war 
by invading us, which they would be able to do at their leisure, our 
fleet having been destroyed. In such a case I fear that the ballot-raised 
Militia would prove a very poor shield. In fact I can hardly agree 
that it would be worth while to introduce such a novelty as the ballot 
into our military system solely in view of such a contingency. 
According to Sir G. 8. Clarke the strength of the Militia would merely 
be increased by 100,000 men at the outside by the imposition of the 
ballot; is it credible that these 100,000 militiamen are going to 
turn the scale in our favour in the case of a deliberate invasion by 
one or more of the great military Powers of the Continent? For if 
we are to assume that our fleet is to be defeated and driven from the 
seas as a prelude to any possible invasion, it is only reasonable to 
assume that we shall be at war with a coalition of two or more great 
Powers. 

But many people argue that we may be invaded even though our 
fleet retain the command of the sea. It is assumed in some quarters 
that our fleet will be ‘“‘ decoyed ” away, leaving our coasts free to our 
enemies, and that they will promptly take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to pour great armies into this country. I for one cannot 
believe that any enemy would be so insane as to risk a great army on 
the chance of our superior fleet—superior, for if inferior it could be 
beaten in fair fight and there would be no necessity to decoy it away— 
being so deluded as to abstain from all interference with so pro- 
tracted and difficult an operation as the embarkation and disembark- 
ation of a great army with all its stores. Moreover, apart from this, 
there is no European Power, save ourselves, who could lay their 
hands on the shipping which would be required to convey a great 
host, even from the Continental ports to our shores. They might be 
able to find shipping enough to carry a raiding force, adventured for 
the sole purpose of inflicting ‘‘ moral and material damage ”’ upon us, 
with no idea of ever withdrawing that force to their own shores, or of 
endeavouring to keep open communications between that raiding 
force and the land from which it sailed. Such an attempt would be 
within the bounds of possibility, but it would be an easy matter to 
take measures to deprive any attempt to raid in this fashion of any but 
the remotest prospects of success, and it is not often that belligerents 
embark on an enterprise from the commencement doomed to 
failure. Rather would they wait to see the upshot of the naval 
struggle, for we may rest assured that we shall not find ourselves at 
war with any Power on the continent of Europe till that Power 
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believes that either alone or with the help of an ally it will be able to 
deprive us of the command of the seas. 

There is yet another situation in which some hold that invasion 
will be possible. It is argued that we may succeed in defeating in 
action the battle-fleets of our enemy, but that the victors may be so 
badly damaged as to be unable to keep the seas till they have under- 
gone a lengthy process of repair in our ports. Even supposing that 
this be possible, is it reasonable to suppose that an enemy, heavily 
defeated on the sea, would at once proceed to initiate an enormous 
enterprise, depending for its success on uninterrupted access to our 
shores? This appears to me to be wholly incredible. It is also 
impossible to conceive that any successful naval action, however hotly 
contested, would leave us, even for a time, without at least the nucleus 
of a naval force superior to anything which our defeated foe could 
produce, and daily growing in strength owing to the extent of our 
vast resources in naval arsenals and dockyards. In short, it appears 
to me that the possibility of successful invasion hinges entirely on the 
command of the sea. So long as we retain command of the sea the 
danger of invasion may be disregarded ; so soon as we lose it we are 
undone, whether we are invaded or not. Even on the assumption 
that we lose the command of the sea, are invaded, and succeed in 
repelling invasion, we shall in the end be but little if at all better off. 
For the foe, withdrawing his shattered army of invasion, will content 
himself with starving us into a condition in which any terms will be 
acceptable to us. Therefore, our safeguard against successful in- 
vasion lies not in our Militia but in our Navy. In thisI can find no 
argument to induce me to welcome the Militia Ballot. 

The next argument is that the Militia Ballot is necessary, owing to 
the voluntary system having broken down. This argument is rather, 
to my mind, an argument in favour of recasting our whole system 
than of adhering to the existing system fortified by compulsion. It 
is perfectly true that we are unable by the voluntary system to 
maintain an army of upwards of 800,000 men, including Militia, 
Yeomanry and Volunteers. Before having recourse to compulsion 
to make good the deficit, we would do well to reflect whether it is 
advisable, under the circumstances, to attempt to maintain so large a 
force. Moreover, it is essential that we should not lose sight of the 
fact that it is universally admitted that it would be impossible to use 
compulsion to fill the ranks of our Regular Army, liable to serve 
abroad in time of peace; admitting this, would we not be wise to 
pause and to consider whether the adoption of the Militia Ballot 
might not make it more difficult even than it is at present to keep 
up the establishment of our Regular Army? To double, as is 
proposed, the establishment of the Militia, while insisting on not less 
than five years’ service in that force, would obviously about double 
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the number of Militia recruits which would be annually required, and 
though a considerable number of the men obtained by the ballot 
would, under no circumstances, have gone into the Regular Army, I 
think we must admit that it is quite possible that without the ballot 
a considerable number of them might have drifted in that direction. 
Of course, I assume it will still be open to them to do so, and the 
damage to our recruiting resources may be insignificant; but it 
would not be wise to overlook the fact that there is a certain risk of 
the introduction of the Militia Ballot prejudicially affecting recruiting 
for the Regular Army. 

Again, is it not possible that the Volunteer force competes in the 
recruiting market against both the Regular Army and the Militia ? 
Recollect that the Volunteers of to-day are recruited from a vastly 
different social class from the Volunteers of 1859. In fact, with the 
exception of some of the crack London corps, the majority of Volunteer 
battalions are recruited from precisely the same classes which furnish 
recruits both to the Regular Army and the Militia. Our Volunteer force 
now numbers close on 300,000 men, yet the advocates for the Militia 
Ballot have so little confidence in the military value of this great force 
that they are unable to feel safe against invasion till they have, by 
the enforcement of the ballot, raised the Militia to a strength of 
200,000 men. 

Under the circumstances I must confess that I would either make 
the Volunteers really efficient for war, providing them with field 
artillery, and giving them a real and workable military organisation 
in higher units than brigades, or I would disband all who would not 
be required for mere garrison duties in war time; that is to say, all 
but a small proportion of the infantry and the garrison artillery. 
Hither course would be logical ; our present policy of maintaining a 
huge force which cannot be pretended to be really efficient for war 
does not commend itself to common sense. In either eventuality, I 
do not believe that the Militia Ballot would be needed. It would 
certainly not be needed if, in addition to the force of over 100,000 
Militia whom we can get without the ballot, we could put into the 
field even 150,000 really efficient Volunteers; and were the bulk of 
the Volunteers disbanded, I do not believe that we should find it 
difficult to recruit the Militia up to an establishment of upwards of 
200,000 men. Therefore, if the voluntary system has broken down, 
it is only because we have been expecting from it more than is 
required from the situation in which we stand as a great Sea-Power, 
isolated by the sea from the possibility of being attacked on land. 

As to the argument that it is advisable to introduce the Militia 
Ballot because of the habits of discipline and order which would be 
learnt while in the Militia, I must confess that I am somewhat 
sceptical as to the value of the moral training which could be given 
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to young men for a month in the year only during five years, 
especially when we are told that it is not proposed to imprison them 
in barracks. Mr. Birchenough asserts that one of the most 
objectionable features in the foreign system is barrack life, and he 
does not see why that should be essential to effective military 
training. This depends entirely on the previous training of the 
recruit. The slum-bred recruit, who may have been at a loose-end 
and a ne’er-do-weel all his life, cannot be brought effectively under 
military discipline unless he is kept under rigorous supervision in 
barracks. This close supervision will not be necessary in the case of 
the respectably brought up lad, who has been taught habits of 
obedience and cleanliness in his home and at school. But surely all 
will be fish to the net of the Militia Ballot, or are the scallywags and 
ne’er-do-weels to be allowed to go free for fear of corrupting the 
remainder? I fear that the Militia training proposed would do 
very little to inculcate habits of order and discipline. In fact, it 
would be precisely the same as the existing Militia training, and I 
am not aware that employers show any preference for hands who 
have served in the Militia, owing to their being more orderly and 
more used to discipline. Mr. Birchenough speaks of the German 
army as being not only a perfect instrument of national defence, but 
also a great school of physical training and moral discipline, and 
appears to think that we should be able to make of our ballot- 
recruited Militia a similar moral and physical training-school for the 
nation at large. This is an idle dream. In the German army the 
recruit is subjected for three years to the most rigorous and iron 
discipline, a discipline which is, to our ideas, in many respects 
positively brutal and almost degrading. I do not understand that 
any one proposes to introduce a system even remotely approaching 
this into our Militia, even on the introduction of the ballot, and I 
very much doubt if any system much milder would produce equally 
valuable results. 

It is also argued that it is necessary to adopt the Militia Ballot in 
order to free the Regular Army and the Reserves for foreign service. 
But surely they are free for foreign service now. When the present 
war broke out we sent to South Africa as many men as we thought 
were necessary, and when events proved that we had under-estimated 
the numbers required, we sent as many more as we had, no regular 
troops ultimately being left in the country except those who were 
unfit, owing to their youth or their physical condition, to serve 
abroad. That is to say, we did not retain any regular troops in this 
country, beyond the reserve regiments—a mere handful—enrolled to 
quell the alarm of an uninstructed populace, because we felt the country 
would not be safe without them. If the Militia Ballot had been in 
existence when this war began, we should have sent to South Africa 
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precisely the same number of regular troops, no more and no less. 
If any of the European Powers had thought that in the absence of 
our Regular Army an opportunity for invading us might be found, 
our fleet would speedily have undeceived them, and if our fleet had 
been beaten, we would have lost our Empire whether we had one or 
two hundred thousand Militiamen in arms in this country. 

But it may be argued that we may have some day to fight a foe 
more formidable both in a naval and military sense than the Boers 
—and in that case we shall find it impossible to denude the country 
of regular troops unless our Auxiliary forces are equal to the task of 
defeating the invader. 

Personally, I do not see that the case would be in any way 
altered; so long as our navy is superior we shall be safe from 
invasion; so soon as it is destroyed we are undone in any case. 
Moreover, the fact appears to be very generally overlooked that we 
shall be unable, whatever may be our desire, to denude this country 
of regular troops until our navy has obtained the upper hand. In 
fact, till we have proved our right to the command of the seas our 
army will be of necessity imprisoned within these islands ; as soon 
as our fleet has proved that it retains its ancient superiority, we shall 
be able to transport our army to whatever part of the world we wish, 
and at the same time all risk of invasion disappears. Therefore, I 
am not impressed by the argument that the Militia Ballot is neces- 
sary in order to free the army for service abroad. 

As for the last argument, that the ballot would enable us to force 
more men into the Volunteers, I think that this deserves even less 
consideration. Our Volunteers are either efficient for war or they 
are not; if they are efficient, surely we have quite as many as we 
require. If they are not efficient, I see no advantage in adding to 
their number, especially if we are at the same time to double the 
strength of the Militia. 

There is yet another argument in favour of the ballot, to my mind 
the most cogent of all, which is to the effect that by using the ballot 
to double the strength of the Militia we shall thereby double the 
number of trained men on whom we can call for assistance, in case 
of emergency, to fill up the ranks of our army fighting abroad. It 
is quite true that this would certainly follow on the introduction of 
the ballot and the consequent doubling of the strength of the Militia, 
but it does not impress me as a statesmanlike policy to double the 
strength of a force only liable to service at home in the hope that 
we may thereby obtain trained men willing, in time of need, to serve 
abroad. Rather should we endeavour to give all our male population 
adequate military training and to increase the strength of our regular 
reserves, for we would thus be able to dispose of a force on the 
numerical strength of which we could absolutely rely, instead of having 
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to make plans based on a mere guess at the number of Militiamen who 
might, in certain contingencies, elect to volunteer for foreign service. 

It isa trite saying that successful war must be prepared for in 
time of peace, but no preparation worthy the name can be made 
where there is no possible way of estimating with accuracy the 
strength of the forces of which you will be able to dispose. Where 
one has to rely on estimates of numbers based on mere guess work, 
one’s plans are bound to be very sketchy and liable to modification at 
the last moment, a prospect which I am fairly confident would not 
appeal to the scientific soldiers of modern Europe. It will of course 
be urged that we must make the best of the forces at our disposal, 
and that, as the voluntary system has broken down, it is clear that 
we cannot obtain from it men in sufficient numbers to carry on a 
prolonged campaign abroad. To this I reply that it will be time 
enough to assert that the voluntary system has broken down when 
we have tried to form a second-class reserve and failed in our attempt. 
As everyone knows, our existing reserve is not a reserve at all, but 
consists merely of men of the first line who are permitted to go to 
civil life on prolonged furlough. We are unable to mobilise a single 
unit for service without recalling these men to the colours. Of real 
reserves, of men to fill the gaps and supply the waste of war, we have 
none. I do not believe that we should find any difficulty in inducing 
the vast majority of recruits to enlist for twelve years service, seven 
with the colours and five in the first-class reserve, as now, and ten 
years in the second-class reserve in addition, thus rendering the 
average soldier liable to recall to the colours in time of national 
emergency up to the age of forty years. It has been calculated that 
we might in this manner obtain a second-class reserve of at least 
150,000 trained men at a very insignificant cost. Had this reserve 
been in existence when the South African war broke out, it would not 
have been necessary to invite either Yeomanry, Militia, or Volunteers 
to serve in South Africa. When this experiment has been tried and 
failed, I shall be ready to admit that the voluntary system has broken 
down. 

Meanwhile may I implore those who are so ready to come forward 
with schemes for national defence not to allow themselves to be 
deluded by false analogies between our position and that of the 
military Powers of the Continent, but to keep ever before them the 
fact that the navy, and the navy alone, guarantees these islands 
against invasion and this Empire against destruction. Of the 
intolerable annoyance which would be caused by the attempt to put 
the ballot, with its many inconveniences and inequalities, into practice 
I say nothing, though in this alone I believe very strong arguments 
against its adoption would be found. 


W. E. Carrnes. 











THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE SCOTTISH 
TEMPERAMENT. 


Lixe the popular conception of the original mission of Christianity, 
the phrase which is generally given as a condensation of Scottish 
national characteristics is based upon an incorrect translation. The 
proclamation which the shepherds heard on the plains of Bethlehem 


was one not of ‘Peace on earth, good will to men,” but of “ Peace 


on earth to men of God’s will.” George Buchanan did not compli- 
ment his countrymen on the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, but 
complained of their prefervida ingenia—the impatience which, impell- 
ing them to throw away their advantages of position that they 
might fight the English in the open, lost them the Battle of 
Flodden as it had Jost them many an engagement before, and as it 
subsequently lost them the Battle of Dunbar. And very much as 
Christendom, during all the centuries of its existence, has been 
trying to live up to its own misconstrued ideal, only to find that 
“millennium ” and “mirage” are synonymous, and that not peace 
but a sword is reserved for other than “men of God’s will,” Scot- 
land has been striving by “ discipline,” by dogmatic religion, by 
preaching down its heart with the maxims of prudence, to keep 
within the entrenchments of perfervidum ingenium, only to sally 
abroad and waste its strength in prefervida ingenia. The history of 
the country, at least since the Union of the Crowns, is strewn with 
the wreckage of energy. The Union seemed to justify the plunge 
of Scotland into the race for the world’s commerce. That plunge was 
taken under the direction of one of the most inventive of Anglo- 
Saxon brains. Yet it ended in the disaster of the Darien Expedition, 
which was exactly two centuries too soon, in the impoverishment of 
Scotland and in a revival of the hatred to England, but for which 
history would have been spared the folly and missed the now some- 
what besmirched romance of the Jacobite Risings. The Darien. 
Expedition has been repeated in the failure of the Douglas and 
Heron Bank—which ruined the majority of the landowners in three 
counties in the eighteenth century—and in the collapses, oftener 
than not associated with swindling, of apparently prosperous indi- 
viduals and companies, that have occurred at intervals up to the 
present day, startling sober Englishmen into an impression that 
Scottish honesty and Scottish caution have both gone by the board. 
The Union of the Legislatures gave greater scope than even the 
Union of the Crowns to the national perfervidum ingenium, and, of 
course, it ran riot in prefervida ingenia. It permitted of a carnival 
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of “Scottish manners, Scottish religion, and Scottish drink.” Above 
all things, it rendered possible the triumph of the Kirk and of the 
Anti-Kirk. It made Presbyterianism the established religion in 
Scotland, and gave the advanced or fanatical section of Presbyterian- 
ism—known as the “ Wild West Whigs” or “the Sectaries””— 
a chance of paying off old scores and avenging the persecutions of 
their predecessors, the men of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
Law and Government were too powerful to permit them to follow up 
the “killing time” of Claverhouse and Lauderdale with a “ killing 
time” of their own in which the shortest of shrifts would have been 
given alike to Episcopalians and to “ Moderate,” and therefore 
backsliding, Presbyterians. But although there is good reason to 
believe that, like the Jacobins in France, they were always in a 
minority, they were able to dominate Scottish life to a much greater 
extent than ever did the early Protestant Reformers, who, indeed, if 
Knox is to be taken as an example, took a comparatively genial 
view of human pleasure and frailty. They successfully tabooed art, 
literature, and conviviality. Mr. Graham, the latest and incomparably 
the liveliest historian of eighteenth century Scotland, describes their 
attempt to rule the country according to their ideas as a “ clumsy 
theocracy.” The theocracy may have been clumsy, but it came 
nearer perfection than anything else of the kind, even in New 
England. Jonathan Edwards himself, in the finest frenzy of his 
conception of Hell, never attained the superb literality of the 
forgotten Donaldson in his Toothpick for Swearers, published in 
1697. 
‘* Hot burning coals of juniper shall be 

Thy bed in doom, and there to cover thee 

A quilt of boiling brimstone thou must take 

And wrap thee in, till thou fuli payment make. 

Thy head, thy ears, thy nose, thy eye, 

Thy every member shall tormented be 


Apart, and such exquisite tortures fill 
Each joint as would great Leviathan kill.” 


But, of course, the perfervidum ingenium led to the usual excesses— 
to what the good, shrewd, although appallingly introspective, Boston 
considered the “ leap from Abraham’s bosom into Delilah’s lap,” to 
the lecherous hypocrisy of Holy Willie, to the defiant practical 
amorism which found its kindliest and most artistic expression in 
Burns’s “ Welcome” and ‘Court of Equity.” Yet the “clumsy 
theocracy” would not have lasted so long as it did had not the 
serious laymen of the country constituted the eldership, and formed, 
indeed, its magna pars. In all diatribes against Scottish religious 
fanaticism it is always safe to read ‘“‘ Kirk-session ” for “ Kirk.” 

Yet the Union of the Legislatures brought the triumph of the 
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Anti-Kirk as well as the triumph of the Kirk in its train. Before 
then, as Defoe notes, the more far-seeing merchants of Glasgow had 
discovered that their pert was nearer Virginia than was London. 
When the crushing of the ’45 gave Scotland peace and time to develop 
the mineral resources of Lanarkshire, the perfervidum ingenium came 
away with a rush, and the sleepy little academic village on the Clyde, 
whose praises were in the mouths of all English travellers, made 
speed to become the second city and the third port in the Kingdom. 
Again, of course, there were excesses. The country surged into 
Glasgow and the congeries of unlovely Black Country towns of 
which it became the centre. The result was the creation of the 
most hideous slums in Great Britain, or perhaps the world, where 
disease, death, and drink hold sway, and where decency is unknown. 
The Kirk was unprepared to meet the rush, which was indeed 
a negation of its favourite doctrine that the first duty of man is to 
prepare not for this world but the next. After a gallant stand 
under the late—and still in many respects great—Dr. Chalmers, it 
succumbed. The usual compromise has been arranged. What was 
once accounted as the Anti-Kirk now “runs” the Kirk. Practically 
all the Scottish Churches—certainly the Dissenting Churches, both 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian—are supported by the wealthy 
middle-class. And by them, say the “churchless” pariahs of the 
slums, who are beginning to find in the Socialism of Zhe Clarion a 
substitute for religious dogma and even for whisky, the gospel of self- 
sacrifice is preached to the rich at the poor. 

And now another change is coming over the national tempera- 
ment ; the success and the character of the recent Glasgow Exhibition 
show that it has been already in large measure effected. In days 
when Presbyterian ministers bulked as largely in Scottish life 
generally as they do now only in the annals of Thrums and 
Drumtochty, when sermon-tasting was one of the supreme delights 
of life, it was the hospitable habit of a Glasgow merchant to take his 
English visitors and business correspondents of a Sunday to hear his 
favourite preacher, and when they came out of church to ask them 
triumphantly, “‘Can you bate that?” Glasgow is now entitled to 
go a step farther, and to ask the world confidently of an Exhibition 
which, if it has not been of “record” dimensions, has had a 
“record” attendance, and may yet be proved to have a “ record ” 
surplus, “Can you bate that?” in up-to-dateness of machinery, in 
music, in art, in tea-shops, nay, even in weather. But above all 
things the Exhibition was notable as being the carnival of the 
“typical” and dominating Scottish temperament, as that is best 
exhibited by the Man in the Square Hat. 


‘The typical Glasgow man is not the merchant-prince with sons at Harrow, 
the professional man, nor the great ship-builder or engineer, but a little, grey, 
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wiry man in»plain clothes and a square felt hat. He has a good-going business, 
which is the source, if not of a fortune, at least of a competence. He lives in 
the suburbs ; his wife is plump and commonplace and cheerful, his daughter 
quite pretty, his son at college ‘coming out for a doctor’ and writing decadent 
verses for the magazine. He, himself, is the salt of the middle class with all its 
virtues and limitations. His face is full of the character which brought him 
success : shrewdness, resolvedness, tenacity, energy, canniness, steadiness, and 
sobriety..... You have seen a typical Scot, independent, cautious, shrewd, 
and ‘decent.’ A man, you say, easy to get on with. He is clearly of the people. 
In England in the same class he would be vulgar and strident. Here he is saved 
from that by his quietness and reserve. .... In matters lying outwith the 
common province he lacks interest. He is practicallyeminded. Imagination dis- 
turbs him not ; nor do the arts come nigh him. Very likely he admires ‘The 
Doctor’ and all the pictures that are bad. He (or to be fair, his wife) may even 
confuse Tannhduser with San Toy, and ask if new songs are in it this winter.”’ 


It is thus accurately, with a shrewd and not unkind humour, that 
the author of Glasgow in 1901, who may, if he takes Stevensonian 
pains, yet do for his native city what Stevenson did for Edinburgh, 
describes the most prominent factor in the social and political life of 
present-day Scotland. For the Man in the Square Hat rules the 
roost not in Glasgow merely but in all the cities and towns of the 
country, although his supremacy is still questioned, but with 
decreasing peremptoriness, in Edinburgh by the tall hat of the 
“‘ professional”’ man and the “bowler ’’—with a lofty dome—that 
is specially affected by the retired colonels and majors who love 
Edinburgh as the paradise of cheap and excellent education and 
of delightfully situated clubs. It is he who by deserting Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1886 has made Scotland a strongholdof Unionism. He has 
a vague fear of Socialism, and therefore he will not put his trust in 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who, he thinks, ought not to have 
been in his present “ tabernacle’’ but to have been the champion 
of the Square-Hatted interests. He has an admiration for Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, whose career he regards as a most brilliant demonstration 
of what Scottish Square-Hattedness can do when it migrates to the 
United States and has room for expansion. Yet he has too much of 
the old Scottish pride in him to take any of the millionaire’s money 
even fora church organ. Besides, he identifies Mr. Carnegie with 
those Combines and Trusts which he fears almost as much as he does 
Socialism and Co-operative Stores, and for the same reason—that 
their final victory would mean the overthrow of his class or the 
reduction of its members to the position of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for millionaires. For he has a thorough belief in 
his class ; now that the doctrine of Evolution—although he has had 
no time to study it carefully—appeals to his common-sense, puzzles 
his will, and curtails his subscriptions to missions, it is the only creed 
he holds with passion. 


The six months of last year’s Exhibition have probably revolutionised 
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life for the Man in the Square Hat. It is not surprising that he 
should be demanding that some of its most agreeable features be 
made a part of his life every year and all the year round, and that 
Edinburgh should be preparing for an Exhibition to be held in 1907 
as a commemoration of the bi-centenary of the Legislative Union 
with England. Armed witha guinea season ticket, he could, after the 
business of the day was over, join his wife and daughters who had 
been in the Exhibition grounds since breakfast. He could visit the 
Machinery Hall and lay the flattering unction to his soul that 
Scotland at least has not fallen very far behind in the internationa} 
race for that wealth which surrenders to invention. He could 
saunter through the best Art Gallery in Great Britain, and feel all the 
amateur’s joy—ever so much greater than the expert’s—in pro- 
nouncing as “splendid” this or that popular success in Early 
Victorian art. He could accompany his womankind to the band- 
stand or the concert hall, and there applaud this conductor or that 
band. (Within the last quarter of a century Scotland has developed 
a love for music Germanic in its intensity if not quite Germanic in 
its refinement.) Above all things he could feel a mildly Bohemian, 
agreeably Parisian, but perfectly innocent, delight in taking his plea- 
sure and a cup of teain the open air. And although there is almost 
nothing of Mr. Henley’s Shorter Catechist in the Man in the Square 
Hat, yet, being a Scotsman, he is a moralist and a philanthropist. He 
is ashamed of the brutal drunkenness of the Scottish working man, 
and sincerely desires him to be as sober, as self-respecting, and as 
happy as himself. So when, in the last months of the Exhibition, 
the Executive issued cheap tickets and lowered the ordinary fares of 
admission to tempt working men to take advantage of the means 
of recreation and edification at their command, and met with a con- 
siderable amount of success, he greatly rejoiced. His perfervidum 
ingenium indeed has conceived a scheme for fighting the public- 
houses with municipal tea-shops and music-halls. As Glasgow 
possesses a municipality which is probably more filled with the spirit 
of Socialism than any other in the world, and is humiliated because it 
has been able to do so little for the redemption of its slums, some 
experiment of this kind will probably, ere very long, be tried. 

Yet although the Man in the Square Hat may be the dictator of 
Scotland, even he is but a sign of the times. Some months ago this 
advertisement appeared in an Edinburgh newspaper :—“ An educated 
Christian gentleman, who is likely to remain some time in the City, 
would be very glad to find a church in which the clergyman makes 
a conscientious endeavour to build his hearers up in the Faith of 
Christ, and where he will meet a few friends who are prepared to 
converse on other topics than golf and dress.” Whether the adver- 
tisement was genuine or a hoax, it indicated the undoubted truth, 
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that amusement and luxury are rapidly taking the place that used to 
be occupied in Scottish life by the “ exercises” of dogmatic religion. 
Three successful Exhibitions have demonstrated that, for six months 
of the year, Scotland is a very pleasant place to live in if one has 
“the wherewithal.” And there is more money in Scotland than 
there ever was or perhaps than there is at present in any country of 
the same size. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that money, 
like the Kirk, like the University, like the parish school, like the 
Parliament House, like all the “national institutions” of which 
Scotsmen used to be proud, should have its day. There is some 
truth-—though there may be more of what the Man in the Square 
Hat would style “Cockney flippancy’””—in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
comments on the “ flat’ reception accorded to Mr. Carnegie’s Gift 
to the Universities. 


‘‘The Scotch are not duly grateful for it, having always regarded learning as 
less an end in itself than a means of hardening their characters through the dis- 
comfort involved in the acquisition. It was not so much on the full brain of her 
students as on their empty stomach that Scotland dourly preened herself, and 
now that ‘ oatmeal’ abounds ‘ wisdom’ will go hang.’”’ 


Mr. Beerbohm is certainly nearer the mark than Mr. Francis 
Grierson, the clever author of “ The Celtic Temperament,” when he 
tell us— 


‘The strife going on in Scotland is neither political nor social ; it is in reality 
the struggle of temperament against intellect. The renaissance of Scottish 
humour is the bursting of a sentimental bud on the hard tree of metaphysics. 
Calvinism suppressed imagination and hardened the heart.” 


As a matter of fact Scottish humour, whether it revelled in satire, 


. laughed and shook over “ the farce of sex” in Rabelais’ easy chair, 


or ran riot in Stevensonian “ jink,” was incomparably richer in the 
days of repression than it has been in the daysof freedom. It was 
the appalling poverty of Scotland—how appalling it was during the 
first half of the eighteenth century is amply clear to the reader of Mr. 
Graham’s two works—that drove the people “in upon themselves,” 
made them subjective, introspective, experts in metaphysics, adherents 
of what Wordsworth and the Man in the Street term “ Calvinism.” 
It is not a renaissance of Scottish humour that we are about to 
witness—“ half-fed, half-mad, half-sarket,” the people were yet always 
humourists—but a belated renaissance of the pleasures of the senses. 
There is nothing astonishing in this. Wherever money comes in 
at the window, “discipline ” flies out at the door, even if it be not 
quite the case that “wisdom goes hang.” The spectacle which will 
be worth watching will be the deportment of the Scottish tempera- 
ment, the new rush of the perfervidum ingenium, the fresh excesses in 
the shape of prefervida ingenia. 
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Coming events are casting their shadows before. It is evident that 
“ golf and dress” have subjugated the Scottish middle class. Even the 
Man in the Square Hat has no objection to his son devoting himself to 
the game of the hour—as he has to “look after the shop ” of a Satur- 
day forenoon, he has no time for play himself—and_ he positively en- 
couraged his wife and daughters to substituting daring for “ douce ” 
colours when taking part in that great dress competition which con- 
stituted one of the attractions of last year’s Exhibition. The idol of 
the youth belonging to a still wealthier class—the folk who have 
passed out of the stage of Square-Hattedness and suburbanity into 
that of parvenu country-gentlemanliness—is not Mr. Carnegie but 
Sir Thomas Lipton. Yachting is becoming distinctly the pastime 
of wealthy young men, and, when the race for the America Cup takes 
place, it is seen to be even more the passion of the masses than football 
itself. Yachting involves a much more serious inroad upon business 
than golf; it is also attended with that practice of ‘ week-ending ” 
which the Courts of the Presbyterian Churches assiduously but in- 
effectually deplore at stated intervals as one of the leading causes of 
the alarming decrease in Church attendance. 

The man who yachts generally encourages art according to his 
lights. If there is a decided renaissance in anything in Scotland at 
the present time it is in art, which, starved by a starveling 
Romanism in its days of supremacy, did not receive even the sus- 
tenance of a little oatmeal during the halcyon days of the Kirk- 
session régime. The picture-dealer now commands a better, wealthier, 
and more enthusiastic public than the bookseller. The tastes of his 
customers may be catholic and generous rather than discriminating ; 
the perfervidum ingenium is prone to ask hurriedly “ Will siller dae’t ? ”” 
and to be contented with an equally hurried affirmative answer. Yet 
the Barbizon School has many devotees in Scotland ; the west is said 
to possess more Corots than any district of the same size in the 
country. Glasgow has long had a “School” of its own, which at 
first was aggressively “ impressionist,’ and by its eccentricity and 
originality stormed the critics and the Exhibitions of the Continent. 
Its leading members, grown older, are now content to be impres- 
sively conventional. They paint the portraits which adorn the West 
End dining-rooms of Glasgow. Of Mr. Lavery, the most popular 
of them all, it has been significantly said by a competent critic 
that “he has a discriminating eye for the elegances of a lady’s 
toilet ; draperies, laces, feathers, flowers, and stuffs are defined with 
appreciative grace and are wrought into a delicate harmony and 
design,” and that “his qualities have secured him the admiration of 
a host of young ladies who would gladly submit to be re-created by 
his flattering brush.”” Edinburgh also has a “ School,” which, if colder, 
less florid, more suggestive of the moral discipline of the east wind, 
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and more reminiscent of the art of the “ auld enemy,” has neverthe- 
less its influence and its clients. At all events, there are to be seen 
on the walls of many of the country-houses of the Lothians and 
Fife Blessed Damosels writhing in every attitude of Rossettian 
agony. 

Scottish enthusiasm no longer runs in the conventional lines of 
dogmatic religion and radical politics. It has gone entirely to art, 
to music, to athletics, to “sport.” The householder who cannot 
afford to fill his house with original works of art, contents himself 
with etchings or artists’ proofs. If he cannot spare the time and the 
money that are involved in yachting, he golfs or cycles, or shouts fran- 
tically with an Association football crowd or with the mob that, drunk 
with expectancy, surges round a newspaper office when a Shamrock is 
tempting fate. If he is not a devotee of classical music, he is a 
connoisseur in popular bands, or accompanies his wife to San 
Toy, or spends his leisure hours in one of those music-halls which 
now flourish quite as much on Scottish as on English ground. 

Of all living public men in Scotland Lord Rosebery alone “‘ draws,” 
as the recent crowded meeting in Glasgow demonstrated, like the 
‘“‘popular preachers ” of the past, and that not because he has been 
Prime Minister and is the Public Orator of the “clean slate,” 
but because he is a work of art. It was said of one of the 
Dukes of Buccleuch that he was not a great Scottish personality but 
a great Scottish atmosphere. Similarly it may be said of Lord Rose- 
bery that in spite—or because—of his being only half a Scotsman, he 
is in himself a living picture of the Scottish temperament that 
prevails in the present transition epoch. He represents that tempera- 
ment as all who are carried away with it would like to see it when 
idealised by the engaging art of Mr. Lavery. Intense ssthetes 
may declare that he is “a voluptuary spoilt.” Gladstonians of the 
extreme Left may groan “If only he would continue serious! ” 
But he can touch nearly every chord of the present-day national 
nature. Being an artist, he calls for a monument to Stevenson. 
Being a hnmourist, with a turn for pathos, he can look with a kind 
and glistening eye on the “interiors” of Thrums and Drumtochty. 
He is the first of Burns Club orators. He can “ place” the story of 
Scottish patriotism so that the light of modern historical investiga- 
tion does not beat too fiercely upon it. He yachts in an easy round- 
the-coast fashion; he attends football matches; he knows the 
foibles of golfers; he can make graceful after-dinner play with the 
names of Mr. Carnegie and Sir Thomas Lipton. The official 
Nonconformist Conscience of Scotland was puzzled when he naively 
declared that the State had as much of a right to establish a Church 
as it has to maintain a standing army. But it did not shriek aloud, 
like the Nonconformist Conscience in England, because he twice won 
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the Derby; probably it rejoiced in a shame-faced way. And then 
Lord Rosebery has been uniformly friendly to the Scottish Churches, 
though he has never presumed to patronise them; he made a point 
of being present in Edinburgh Waverley Market in October of 1900, 
when the union between the two leading Dissenting denomina- 
tions was consummated. Recently Dr. Hume Brown, the occu- 
pant of the Edinburgh chair of Scottish History, said in the 
course of some comments on the “rampant individualism” of 
Scottish life, “Scottish history for many people consists of the 
biographies of prominent personages with whom are identified tho 
events of their time.”” Whatever be the fate that is in store for Lord 
Rosebery as a British statesman, he will live in the history of Scotland 
as the button-hole of the national perfervidum ingenium during the 
period of transition and emancipation, in which, turning from the 
world that is to come, it set itself, with heart and soul and strength and 
mind—and with a well-filled purse—to make the best of the world 
that now is. 

Will this period be a long one? That is doubtful. “Ido not 
suppose,” said Mr. Arthur Balfour in the course of a non-party speech 
in Scotland, “ that history shows us a country in which there have 
been greater changes in the last 150 or 200 years—ever since the 
Union with England. I do not believe that history shows us a 
country which, in that period of time, has undergone a greater or 
more beneficent series of social revolutions.” The Scottish renais- 
sance may be a short-lived affair; a great national calamity, even a 
return of the lean years of “‘ bad trade,” would probably confine it to 
a decade. The “kindly Scot” is, in spite of The House with the 
Green Shutters and its author’s Balzacian insistence on the sordid, 
no mere figment of a kailyarder’s brain. The well-to-do manu- 
facturer or shipbuilder may deplore and be wroth with the un- 
thriftiness, the slovenliness, the frenzied Saturday night drunkenness, 
of his men, but he still regards them as his poor relations. Three 
centuries of Bible-worship have unquestionably secured a corner 
for the Sermon on the Mount, as well as for the Law and the 
Prophets, in their natures. The probability, to say the least, is 
that Scotland will be rapidly satiated with the pleasures of its 
renaissance, and that the perfervidum ingenium, which, after all, 
means the Norse-Celtic energy of the West controlled (as a rule) 
by the festina lente of the Anglian East, will set itself to accomplish 
another social revolution by solving the problems that are not so much 
caused as luridly illustrated by alcoholic frenzy and insanitary 
houses. Not for ever will Edinburgh turn from the saturnalia of 
Helotage to be witnessed every night in its Canongate and Cowgate 
to see itself reflected as “Scotia’s darling seat” in the mirror 
of historical romance. Not for ever will Glasgow lay to itself 
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the flattering unction that all is well because, in twenty-five years, its 
death-rate per thousand has fallen from 27:4 to 21:1. Its new 
schemes for the housing of its poor shows it is awaking from the 
sleep of complacence caused by the contemplation of its prosperity 
as exhibited on its walls, to realise what its own artist in Zolaism 
terms “the austerity and seriousness of great art which is in 
its marrow,” and “the strange horror of hordes of men, name- 
less and inarticulate, turning in the white heat of their furnaces 
like Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego.” Whenever the crusade 
of philanthropy becomes serious and practical, the idealists who 
are at present dreaming of a world transformed by Ruskinism, 
Chopin, and tea that has not been too long “infused,” will find 
their proper functions and places. The Churches, too, being poor 
and fundamentally democratic, are almost certain to join in the 
movement. They have but to bring their creeds abreast of the 
time to enjoy their own again; the rapidity with which they are 
accommodating themselves to the new views of Sunday observance 
held and acted on by their own adherents justifies the hope that they 
will do so. At all events it is morally certain that in some such 
movement, eager, strenuous, here and there carried to excess, now and 
then suffering defeat, the national perfervidum ingenium will find a 
fresh outlet after it has had its day of pleasure and found it close in 
dulness and ennui. 
Wittiam Wa macs. 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND PUBLIC ACTION. 


Berore proceeding to discuss what measures may be desirable in 
relation to tuberculosis it is perhaps as well that I should offer some 
explanation and apology to the polite readers of THe Forrnicutty, 
lest in the course of what follows there be aught which should offend 
their taste. The stern necessities, the horrors and the sufferings of 
that strife between man and man which war entails, are familiar to 
all, and are tolerated, at least by the great majority, when no other 
alternative appears consistent with either justice or honour. While 
this is so, should any but the hyper-sensitive shrink from the details 
of a strife waged by mankind at large against a common foe? This 
article deals with a common foe, and with action called for against 
that foe. Such action to’be effective cannot be relegated to any mere 
body of experts. It must be public action, and public action must be 
chiefly dependent on public knowledge and opinion. The main issues 
are clear, and the grounds for action comprehensible and full of 
human interest for every intelligent citizen. In this belief, I have 
endeavoured to contribute something to the better understanding of 
a subject to which attention has been drawn for some time past, but 
on which in many minds a degree of uncertainty exists. 

History has its lessons as well as modern science, and it is in the 
light of both of these that I have attempted to depict the present 
position of tuberculosis and the action which it appears to demand 
in this country. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century there occurred an incident 
in the history of human suffering which so impressed itself upon the 
public mind, that even to-day a reference to it is accompanied with 
something akin to horror. The Plague swept through London ina 
whirlwind of pestilence. Death stalked in the narrow streets and 
carried off 50,000 victims. Yet terrible as was the loss from this 
“ Black Death,” it is less than the annual death-roll from tubercu- 
losis to-day, which for England and Wales alone still exceeds 60,000, 
while throughout Europe the annual deaths from this cause are 
estimated at a million. Improved sanitation and precautions against 
the spread of contagion have practically banished the plague from 
Western Europe. The question which is now concerning the minds 
of scientific men and a large proportion of the intelligent laymen of 
Europe and America is, whether there are not measures from which 
we may fairly hope eventually to overcome the far more terrible, 
more constant scourge, the “‘ White Plague ’”—tuberculosis ? 

Tuberculosis is a term so familiar to-day that it scarcely calls for 
any definition, and yet a certain amount of doubt does exist,—and 
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considering the manifold forms of the disease, not unnaturally 
exists,—in the minds of a number of people as to its precise signifi- 
cance. Briefly, tuberculosis may be described as a term which 
includes all the pathological changes caused by the “tubercle 
bacillus”’ in animal tissues. Of these in man’ phthisis, consumption 
or decline, is by far the commonest form; scrofula (the old King’s 
Evil), an affection of the neck glands, and tabes mesenterica, an 
affection of abdominal glands, come next, while bones and joints, 
in fact almost any tissues, are liable to infection. 

Before attempting the further consideration of tuberculosis and 
the prospect of its final suppression, it will be of interest to glance at 
the history of two other classic diseases, once terrible in their 
ravages, but now either banished or largely controlled throughout 
Western and Middle Europe. 

Leprosy was the bane of mediswval Christendom. Smallpox, the 
most contagious of all diseases, in constant epidemics decimated 
whole communities down to the time of Jenner. 

Leprosy with its dread disfigurement and mutilation, has been 
known to Europeans from the very earliest times. It takes a 
prominent place in biblical literature. It was painted by Holbein. 
The traces of it are to be found in the noblest of all our medizval 
records—the Gothic architecture. The leper-windows, or “ leper- 
squints’’ as they ayé still sometimes called, are familiar in many an 
old English church. According*to Sir James Simpson, there were 
at one time ninety-five leper-houses of the first class in England, 
and several in Ireland and Scotland. ‘A leper-house was founded 
in Edinburgh (at Greenside) as late as 1591, and it was not till 
1741 (others give 1798) that the last known leper died in Shetland.”’ 
In the Middle Ages a leper-house existed in every considerable sized 
town, and the number of them throughout Europe was estimated by 
Matthew Paris at 19,000. Yet to-day the whole of Middle Europe 
is free from this dire disease. 

Smalipox, although unfortunately still familiar to us, is but a 
gaunt shadow of its former self. Were vaccination and re-vaccin- 
ation practised with the persistence and regularity which nearly a. 
century’s experience has shown to be desirable, it is probable that it 
would be practically extinguished. 

Of this fell trio, tuberculosis, that climbing sorrow of so many an 
English home, remains, stealthy, deadly, and too often triumphant. 
But even tuberculosis is no longer scatheless. It has been scotched. 
May it not yet be killed? A reference to the course which 
tuberculosis has run in this country since the date of the first records 
of the Registrar-General in 1838, fairly warrants the conclusion that 
it may and will be eventually stamped out. In an admirable treatise 
on The Prospect of Abolishing Tuberculosis Dr. Arthur Ransome 
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writes :—“ In the year 1838 the phthisis-rate stood at the enormous 
figure of over 3,800 per million of population; but in 1896 it 
was only 1,305; about one-third of its former fatality. 

If phthisis were to continue to decrease at the same increasing rate 
of diminution for another thirty years, it would then have entirely 
disappeared.”’ . 

At the British Congress on Tuberculosis, Dr. Tatham, dealing with 
the returns of the Registrar-General, showed that the arop in the 
phthisis-rate had continued during the period of 1896-99. 

In the history of leprosy, smallpox, and tuberculosis, there are 
then many featuresin common. All alike have been terrible scourges. 
Yet to-day the one has vanished, the second is reduced to a con- 
trollable minimum, and the mortality from the last is but little over 
a third what it was so recently as 1838. But the analogy does not 
end with their history. Modern Bacteriology has shown the likeness 
inherent in the nature of the causes. All three, although in varying 
degrees, are infectious. All three, although the micro-organism of 
smallpox has not yet been isolated, are without doubt due to a living 
micro-organism. 

Without going too minutely into details, and for the purpose of a 
clear and yet ready comparison between the further common 
characters of these diseases we may resort to a figure so frequently 
and effectively used by the great French critic, Henri Taine, when 
he speaks of the seed, the soil, and the plant. In this case it is true 
we have not to consider some glorious creation of literature or art, 
but a series of those apparently natural phenomena against which it 
has ever been the lot of man to combat by what art he may. The 
pathogenic living micro-organisms form the seed; man, especially in 
relation to his physical surroundings, is the soil; the disease is the 
resulting plant. For the growth of such a plant, as for that of 
either wheat or tares, both factors, seed and soil, are essential. But 
in those three noxious plants, which we are now considering, the 
relative importance of these factors varies widely. And, as further 
investigation will demonstrate, it is chiefly owing to the varying im- 
portance of these factors, that the varying history of the three 
diseases is due. Thus in leprosy, the quality of the soil, or in other 
words, personal predisposition to the disease, is of the utmost im- 
portance ; in tuberculosis it is less so; in smallpox almost any con- 
dition of soil in the unvaccinated will serve. To put the position of 
the primary factor in all three cases :—In leprosy, the mere sowing 
of the seed, the exposure to contagion, has rarely any result except 
under most favourable conditions of soil. In tuberculosis, the ex- 
posure to infection is usually, but by no means so certainly as in 
the case of leprosy, without result, except where predisposing con- 
ditions exist, that is in favourable conditions of soil. In smallpox 
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almost any unprotected unvaccinated person exposed to the infection 
runs the gravest risk of contracting the disease. Bearing these facts 
in mind let us see what light they throw upon the history of these 
diseases in England. 

Leprosy, as we have already seen, occurred in great abundance 
throughout the Middle Ages in Europe. What were the factors 
then existing which favoured its continual growth, and which have 
since been, if not eliminated, so considerably modified as to tend to 
its disappearance? What were the conditions of life among the 
poorer classes throughout the Continent and in England, say from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century? Erasmus, in a letter to 
Cardinal Wolsey, wrote as follows:—‘‘ The homes of the people 
were wooden or mud houses, small and dirty, without drainage or 
ventilation ; the floors, of earth or clay, were covered with rushes, 
straw, and other rubbish, which were occasionally renewed, but under- 
neath lay unmolested an ancient collection of beer, grease, fragments 
of fish, spittle and everything that is nasty.” 

Soap at this period was practically unknown to the labourer. 
Clothing was chiefly of wool, and practically only changed when 
worn out. Linen changes are comparatively modern luxuries. Such 
was the environment of the leper in medieval Europe, and such is 
his environment to all intents and purposes in Iceland, India, and 
South Africa, where leprosy still exists to-day. The lowest lodging 
houses in the slums of London and Paris, several of which I have 
personally visited by day and night, offer nothing so loathsome as 
this. To find anything approaching it one must visit the Kaffir in 
his kraal, or the Icelander in his “ badstofa.”” Dr. Ehlers, who has 
made a special study of this disease, considers that the continuance of 
leprosy in Iceland is dependent on this environment as one essential 
factor. Thus he says:—‘ This disease can strike root there where 
Hansen’s bacillus refinds its favourite soil of uncleanliness, bad 
nourishment and filthiness, under hygienic circumstances which have 
not altered in many respects since the Middle Ages.” 

The Hansen’s bacillus here referred to is the micro-organism of 
leprosy, a minute bacillus very similar in size, shape and staining 
characteristics to the tubercle bacillus, demonstrated by Koch to 
exist in all tubercular lesions. In other words it is the seed, for 
which the favourable soil is man in the environment just considered. 
What then are the changes in the course of time and the march of 
civilisation which have enabled mankind in Middle and Western 
Europe to drive this foe from their midst? The soil has been steadily 
changing under improved social, dietetic and hygienic conditions until 
it has become almost sterile. But there is morethan that. There is 
no question that during the decline of leprosy a very considerable 
measure of segregation was practised throughout Europe, and in this 
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manner a strong check was put upon the indiscriminate distribution 
of the leprosy bacilli—the seed. On this point, Professor Koch has 
written somewhat strongly. He says, speaking of isolation, “ This 
was most rigorously done in the Middle Ages by means of numerous 
leper-houses, and the consequence was, that leprosy, which had spread 
to an alarming extent, was completely stamped out in Central 
Europe.” Other writers, however, such as Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson 
and Dr. Newman, dissent from the view that isolation of leprosy was 
at all rigorously practised in the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, that it 
was very extensively practised, I have already quoted figures to show, 
and there is little question that if the lepers were not absolutely under 
control, they were so to a sufficient extent to very considerably limit 
the spread of the seed. 

Such then, in brief, has been the history of leprosy in Middle and 
Western Europe, a history somewhat gruesome in its details, but full 
of interest and of encouragement for the future of mankind. 

What lessons may we learn from the history of that other classic 
enemy of man, smallpox? There are several, and it is well they 
should not be forgotten. The discovery of vaccination by Jenner 
occurred in 1798. Since that time the practice has spread through- 
out the civilised world and has proved an incalculable boon to mankind. 
The effect of vaccination is to confer immunity from smallpox infec- 
tion ; in other words, to sterilise the soil. There is no need to dilate 
on the ravages of this, perhaps the most infectious of all diseases, 
previous to Jenner’s time. They are referred to by many writers and 
are common knowledge. But an instance in modern times of the 
terrible effect of smallpox on an unvaccinated community which 
came under my own observation is perhaps worth recording. An 
epidemic of smallpox occurred in Capetown in 1882. At that time 
many of the coloured races, and especially the Malays, were un- 
vaccinated. Among these the disease spread like a veldt fire when 
the grass is dry. The victims lay stricken and dying in all the native 
quarters of the town and suburbs. A similar epidemic followed 
among the natives on the Diamond Fields. But South Africa learnt 
its lesson. From that time forward, the whole of the native popula- 
tion has been systematically vaccinated, and although stray cases have 
cropped up from time to time, no serious epidemic has occurred. 
Among the natives in Central Africa, where vaccination has still to 
find its way, tribes are from time to time decimated by its ravages. At 
the outset of the epidemic m Capetown, many of the Malays, who are 
Mohammedans and fatalists, had religious scruples about vaccination. 
Before the close of the epidemic in 1883, so clearly was the protective 
influence of vaccination demonstrated even to the Malays, that they 
voluntarily presented themselves and requested to be vaccinated. 

A similar epidemic among a number of unvaccinated French 
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Canadians occurred in 1885 in Lower Canada. Communities only 
partially vaccinated in England have already borne their testi- 
mony on this point, and those that remain doubtless still have 
retribution before them. 

In concluding our review of smallpox, to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding or misrepresentation, I will merely say in deference 
to the prejudices of the Malay fatalist and the conscientious 
objector, that vaccination is not claimed to be an absolute and 
permanent preventive of smallpox. It reduces the risk of con- 
tagion to a minimum, but more than one vaccination is essential if 
the maximum effect is to be obtained. . In the German Army, where 
revaccination is carried out to the fullest extent, smallpox has practi- 
cally been stamped out. It is unnecessary to say more with regard to 
the claims of vaccination. They are established. Two further points 
in connection with the subject are, however, of interest. With 
vaccination are combined the strictest measures of isolation, that is 
to say, where cases actually arise, isolation (control of the seed) is 
made as absolute as possible. Moreover, vaccination is offered without 
fee at the public cost throughout the country. It is well that both 
these points should be carefully borne in mind. 

From the history of both leprosy and smallpox there is thus 
much to be learnt which is of value when we come to consider 
tuberculosis. The decline in tuberculosis since 1838 has already 
been referred to. Let us consider more exactly what that decline 
has been, and then endeavour in the light of history and modern 
research to understand its causes. From a death-rate from tuber- 
culosis of 3,800 per million in 1838, to one of 1,305 in 1896, the 
drop is a great one. The decline has not, however, been a perfectly 
regular one. The first striking fall in the death rate occurred in 
the decade 1840-50, which, as Dr. Ransome says, was “about the 
time serious attention began to be given to sanitary reforms and 
especially to land drainage.” The rate continued to fall after this 
more gradually till 1867, from which time forward it has been fairly 
continuous. It is during this latter period that nearly all the great 
sanitary works have been carried out in England. To these measures, 
to the improved conditions of living and of working in factories, to 
better food among the working classes, and most of all to the im- 
proved housing which has been introduced in most of our great cities, 
there can be little doubt that the fall in the tubercular death rate is 
chiefly due. . In other words the soil, though far from being rendered 
sterile to tuberculosis, has been, through the improvement in man’s 
physical environment, rendered considerably less favourable to the 
growth of the seed. 

But with regard to any serious attempt to control the seed itself, 
as has been done with leprosy by segregation, and is still done with 
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smallpox by isolation, the case is far different. It is true that im 
England there have for many years past existed Chest Hospitals, 
and that to them a number of advanced consumptive cases have 
been sent. In this way some check on the distribution of the seed 
has undoubtedly been placed. But when we bear in mind the 
limited proportion of consumptives these hospitals accommodate, 
the immense preponderance even at these Institutions of the out- 
patient consumptives, who continue to reside in their squalid homes, 
over the in-patient consumptives retained in the building, we shall 
at once recognise that the control over the seed which the Hospitah 
system exercises is but small. 

The world is only beginning to learn that pure air in dwellings 
is as essential to health as pure water, and public hygiene has still 
much to accomplish. But it is to the prevention of the indis- 
criminate sowing of the seed that research has specially drawn 
attention, and to the necessity for the enforcement of which en- 
lightened public opinion is waking up in every civilised country. 
Fortunately, in the case of tuberculosis, this can be largely 
accomplished without compulsory isolation or even segregation, 
although voluntary isolation in sanatoria is deserving of every 
encouragement. But what is more important than this, indeed, 
what is essential to the eventual suppression of tuberculosis is an 
appreciation on the part of every one of the means by which the: 
disease is transmitted from man to man, In referring to tuber- 
culosis I have classed it with both leprosy and smallpox as an 
infectious disease. On this point a few words are necessary. The- 
fact is that the light thrown on the whole rationale of disease by 
bacteriology has caused certain time-honoured terms to bear a some- 
what different connotation to that which they bore in the pre- 
bacteriological age of pathology, and which they still bear in the 
minds of a number of people. With the term “ infectious”’ was. 
undoubtedly at one time conveyed the idea of a volatile virulent 
living or dead matter, invariably emanating from the infected person, 
the mere presence of whom was enough to cause serious risk to the 
uninfected. In the case of smallpox, as in that of scarlet fever, 
measles, and various other diseases, this is strictly true. In the cases. 
of leprosy and tuberculosis this is not quite the case. The virus of 
tuberculosis, the tubercle bacilli, we know to be transmitted from man 
toman. In this sense tuberculosis is infectious, or to use a non-technical 


term, communicable. But fortunately the virus of tuberculosis is con- 


veyed almost entirely through one channel. The mere presence of a 
phthisical patient does not cause any appreciable risk. The channel of 
conveyance is the expectoration or sputum of the consumptive. In. 
some advanced cases the sputa consist almost entirely of tubercle bacilli. 
In all advanced cases they contain many millions of these micro- 
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organisms. These sputa, allowed to dry in some dark dusty corner 
of a platform, passage, room, railway carriage, factory, or hospital, 
then become pulverised and are blown about in the atmosphere. It is 
air thus contaminated with these germs in suspension which is respon- 
sible for the sowing of the seed. It is true months, even years, may 
elapse before the “ plant” tuberculosis is visible, or, in other words, 
is clinically recognisable by a physician. But, nevertheless, the 
cause is as certain, the sowing of the seed as sure, as the effect, the 
growth of the plant, is concealed, gradual and stealthy. 

Yet to-day that seed is sown broadcast, striking fertile soil where 
it may. For this reason public enlightenment and public action are 
essential if a preventable evil, responsible for the untold sufferings of 
millions, is to be suppressed. Yor this reason I have invited attention 
to details in themselves somewhat disagreeable. For this reason 
we must continue still more explicitly and practically to consider 
those details. What action is demanded? The answer may be given 
in very simple terms. The control of all tubercular sputum. The 
seed must be collected and destroyed instead of being indiscriminately 
distributed and sown. In order to understand the various measures 
of direct prevention that are now being advocated in different 
countries as well as in our own, and which are being so far but very 
little carried out anywhere, it is essential that the importance of this 
measure should be clearly understood and fully appreciated. All 
measures directed against the dissemination of the tubercle bacilli, 
the sowing of the seed, centre round this one object the control of the 
sputum. It need hardly perhaps be pointed out that discharges from 
tubercular lesions may also contain tubercle bacilli, and if entirely 
neglected may do mischief. Cases of this kind are, however, com- 
paratively so few, and the risk from this source so limited and so 
easily controlled, that it requires no further consideration in this 
article. How, then, is the control of the sputum to be obtained ? 
We shall best arrive at a satisfactory answer by first considering how 
such control is obtained under the most favourable conditions, that is 
to say, in a modern sanatorium. 

In asanatorium every patient is provided with a pocket flask in which 
allsputa are carefully collected and subsequently destroyed by heat or dis- 
infection. This simple step renders a consumptive almost entirely harm- 
less to his neighbours. It is true that in addition to this, certain pre- 
cautions are taken with reference to the cleaning and disinfection of 
linen, clothes, and table utensils, but they are of very minor importance 
compared to the systematic use of the pocket flask. The use of this 
innocent-looking, convenient, and by no means costly receptacle 
should be practised by every consumptive. Yet this practice, admitted 
to be of the highest importance by nearly all medical men, is not 
yet put in force in the great dispensaries and hospital out-patient 
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departments of London. The time has arrived when these institutions 
must either awake from their apathy and the traditions of a bygone 
age, or be called to a heavy reckoning by the public. 

At the British Congress on Tuberculosis, held in London last July, 
the following resolution bearing on this question was carried 
unanimously :—*“ It is the opinion of this Congress that all public 
hospitals and dispensaries should present every patient suffering from 
phthisis with a leaflet containing instructions with regard to the pre- 
vention of consumption, and should supply and insist on the proper 
use of a pocket spittoon.” 

The first effort of public action on this matter should be directed to 
seeing that this step is taken. It is, of course, very easy to say—as 
indeed that section of men, who have invariably opposed all rational 
progress, do say—that the poorer classes would not avail themselves 
of such a provision. A number of them undoubtedly would not. 
Nevertheless a very considerable number, if not a large majority, 
assuredly would, and the educational influence as well as the direct 
protective effect of such a measure would be incalculeble. We are 
but on the threshold of this vast question of the prevention of con- 
sumption, and nothing but resolute and rational endeavour backed 
by a rigorous and enlightened public opinion will ever carry us any 
further. 

In conjunction with the systematic use of the portable flask in all 
recognised cases of phthisis, another measure remains to be enforced 
as a precaution against the numerous unrecognised cases. It often 
happens, especially among the poorer classes, that a sufferer from 
phthisis may go on for months, coughing and expectorating, 
believing himself the victim of a more than usually troublesome cold, 
and presenting himself neither to a medical man nor at a public 
dispensary. Such a case is a public danger, and to protect the public 
from it there is only one remedy, the suppression of all indiscriminate 
expectoration. Entirely apart from tuberculosis, the present habit of 
expectoration in railway carriages and omnibuses, on platforms and 
pavements, or in fact in any place of public resort, is nothing less than 
a public nuisance. Now that it is also recognised to be a public 
danger surely the time has come when it should be suppressed by 
pressure of public opinion, if not by actual legislation. In New 
York and other American cities this practice has been made a penal 
offence. Moreover the penalty has been enforced, and for a second 
offence, a millionaire, to whom presumably a money fine was not a 
sufficient deterrent, was sent to prison. The record of preventive 
work all round in New York, under the guidance of Dr. Hermann 
Biggs, perhaps surpasses that of any other city. The rapid fall in 
the mortality from tuberculosis during the last ten years in New 
York is phenomenal, and there can be little question that it is largely 
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due to the direct measures of prevention taken. On this root evil of 
uncontrolled sputum, I have dwelt at considerable length because it 
so infinitely transcends all other matters in importance, and because 
round it nearly all measures of prevention centre. Notification of 
phthisis to the Health Authorities is one of these measures. It 
enables the authorities to obtain cognisance of a case, to see that 
proper information in simple language is given to the family or 
fellow workers of the sufferer, and that houses or quarters vacated by 
phthisical subjects shall be thoroughly disinfected, a measure of the 
utmost importance where these quarters are squalid and dirty, and 
where attempts to collect and destroy the virulence of the sputum 
have been either partially or entirely neglected. In Norway notifi- 
cation is now compulsory. In several English towns, notably 
Manchester and Liverpool, voluntary notification is being practised 
with excellent results. Notification of cases is essential if instruc- 
tions to the occupants of a house are to be systematically given, 
and measures of disinfection are to be taken. 

In addition to these purely preventive measures, there is a move- 
ment which has gained considerable advance in Germany, and is 
now progressing in this country, which is both preventive and cura- 
tive. It is the establishment of open air sanatoria for the treatment 
of consumptives. The results obtained in these sanatoria are of the 
most encouraging character for those actually affected with phthisis, 
and undoubtedly far superior to those obtained by any other method 
of treatment. Their public value does not end here. Sanatoria are 
the means not only of placing the sufferer in the best possible 
environment for himself, but of preventing him from being a source 
of possible danger to his neighbours. Moreover a patient in a 
sanatorium is educated in the mode of living desirable for himself, 
and the precautions required for the safety of his neighbours, when 
he returns to the outer world. He also learns that fresh air is a 
reality, and not a meaningless platitude. I have now I hope 
adduced sufficient evidence to show that the prevention and even 
suppression of tuberculosis, is no idle, visionary dream, the latest 
extravagance of the faddists, but a legitimate and great object for 
the attainment of which enlightened opinion, and public action are 
essential. We have also seen that while tuberculosis, thanks chiefly 
to the great strides in measures of public health, has been declining, 
an enormous annual mortality and suffering from this cause still 
remains. As already pointed out the first big drop in the phthisis 
death-rate was coincident with the introduction of practical sanitary 
measures of reform. It remains for rational measures of direct 
prevention, such as are already being carried out with such vigour in 
New York, to be systematically practised in this country. When 
these measures become general, no one acquainted with the facts can 
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question that a further fall in tuberculosis mortality will follow. 
The work of prevention is all before us. The execution of it, it is 
gratifying to know, will not only prevent tuberculosis, it will tend 
to the improved sanitation and general health of mankind. Indeed, 
the great moral lesson to be drawn from nearly all disease is that 
the conditions which predispose to it are those which—apart from 
their direct pathological effect—most heavily handicap human enjoy- 
ment, and the removal of which most advantageously promote it. 
The abolition of spitting in public vehicles and thoroughfares will in 
itself be a gain to civilisation. 

Inasmuch as public opinion and action are essential to the prosecu- 
tion of this work, it is obvious that Congresses such as those held in 
recent years in Berlin, Naples, and London, serve a good and useful 
public, as well as scientific, end. The great thing wanted at the 
present moment is the public application of the knowledge with 
reference to tuberculosis which science has attained. And it was the 
recognition of this fact which led three years ago to the promotion in 
England of the National Association for the Prevention of Con- 
sumption. This body, which has its headquarters at 20, Hanover 
Square, London, has already accomplished an immense amount of 
work. Its affairs are managed by a Council, and branches of the 
Association have been established in a!l the great provincial centres. 
Under the guidance of the Council a number of simple leaflets have 
been compiled containing instructions as to measures of prevention in 
various ways. ‘These have been widely distributed. The response 
with which the endeavours of the Association have been met has been 
highly encouraging, and the public action which has been begun in 
different towns, more especially in the North of England, is due 
chieily to the interest which the Association and its branches has 
aroused. The Association, which publishes a quarterly Journal, is 
dependent for funds upon the small nominal subscriptions of its 
members and the donations of a few generous patrons. It was under 
the auspices of this body that the British Congress of Tuberculosis 
was organised, and the universal interest now aroused in the country 
will doubtless encourage its promoters and supporters to combine and 
redouble their efforts. 

It will perhaps be a matter of astonishment to the reader that it 
has been possible to continue, in fact almost complete, an article on 
this subject without a reference to the famous paper which Professor 
Koch read at the British Congress last July, dealing, among other 
things, with the question of bovine tuberculosis. But the fact is that 
while the importance of this question is considerable, it has been 
unduly magnified. It has played the part of the proverbial red 
herring, and has drawn attention from even larger issues. The 
position may be stated in a nutshell. If Professor Koch’s contention, 
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with regard to the innocuous character of tuberculous milk and beef 
is sound, then the sputum of the consumptive is practically the sole 
cause of spreading the disease among mankind, and the necessity for 
the control of sputum is greater than ever. If, on the other hand, 
Koch's contention is inaccurate, the sputum will still remain infinitely 
the greatest source of danger. On that both Professor Koch and his 
critics are equally agreed. | 

The opinions expressed by Professor Koch on the subject of bovine 
tuberculosis, which has given rise to so much controversy, had best 
be stated in his own words :—“I should estimate the extent of in- 
fection by the milk and flesh of tuberculous cattle, and the butter 
made of their milk, as hardly greater than that of hereditary trans- 
mission. I therefore do not deem it advisable to take any measures 
against it.” Hereditary transmission of tuberculosis is so rare that 
the risk from it is practically nil. It is in this sense Koch refers to 
it. The arguments on which Professor Koch’s opinions are based 
are entirely inconclusive. The one is that if “the bacilli of bovine 
tuberculosis were able to infect human beings, many cases of tuber- 
culosis caused by the consumption of alimenta containing tubercle 
bacilli could not but occur among the inhabitants of great cities, 
especially the children.” The reply is that such cases do so occur in 
the form of tabes mesenterica, especially in infants and children. The 
other argument is a suggestion that because human tuberculosis can- 
not be transmitted to cattle, or at least because Professor Koch failed 
to transmit it in a certain number of cases, bovine tuberculosis cannot 
be transmitted to man. This is indifferent science and but sorry 
logic. Even the premises are disputed. Professors Crookshank, 
Martin, and Delépine state that they have succeeded in transmitting 
human tuberculosis to cattle. With regard to the illogical conclu- 
sion, Nocard and Ravenal, both competent authorities, cite cases in 
which bovine tuberculosis has been communicated by inoculation to 
man. Meanwhile, certain facts with regard to the bovine tubercle 
bacillus are established. Milk, containing the bacilli in such quan- 
tity as almost invariably occurs where the udder of the cow is affected, 
has been shown to be deadly to test animals such as rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, and pigs, setting up tuberculosis of the abdominal glands in all 
respects similar to tabes mesenterica in children. The evidence ad- 
duced before the first “ Royal Commission oa Tuberculosis” was on 
this point explicit and conclusive. Meanwhile, then, the cow with 
the tuberculous udder, notoriously so deadly to her own and many 
other creatures of animal kind, cannot be regarded as providing an 
innocuous and nourishing food for the human infant, and mothers 
will be wise to continue boiling the cow’s milk administered to 
their children. In fact bovine tuberculosis entirely apart, this 
measure is a wise and expedient one. 
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Space will not allow a further discussion on this point here. The 
British Congress on Tuberculosis, the careful and laborious organisa- 
tion of which was chiefly the work of Mr. Malcolm Morris, has led 
to the raising of the whole question of the relationship between human 
and bovine tuberculosis, and to the appointment of a further Royal 
Commission to investigate the question. The Commission consists of 
an eminent body of bacteriological specialists, presided over by a 
physiologist of European reputation, Sir Michael Foster. The 
Report of the Commission will be awaited with interest, but be 
the final conclusion in the controversy what it may, the main 
issue is clear before us. 

The vast majority of tuberculous cases are those in which the 
tubercle bacilli have been conveyed from man toman. On this all 
are agreed. What the channels and modes of conveyance are I have 
endeavoured to make clear. On the appreciation of the main fact 
all intelligent preventive action must be based. 

It would be difficult at the present moment to point to any path 
in which organised philanthropic action—a subject so impressively 
dealt with by President Roosevelt in a recent number of Tur 
ForrnichtLy—can be more advantageously developed than this of 
the prevention of tuberculosis. A hearty support at the hands of 
the public of such action will assuredly bring its reward in the 
form of relief to suffering humanity, will add to the health and 
happiness of a people, and will remain for ever in history as one 
of the greatest and most successful social efforts in the story of 


human progress. 
AtrrEeD HILuier. 
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Wuen Matthew Arnold uttered his aphorism that ‘the end and aim of 
all literature is a criticism of life,” he evidently intended that it should 
apply to the highest form of literature, poetry. But the poet is much 
more than a mere critic of life. He is a creator, who remoulds the 
crude impressions we receive from life, by the craftsmanship of his 
imagination, to satisfy our demand for beauty—that revelation of the 
cosmic order of which we catch but fleeting glimpses in the actual 
world. The supreme function of poetry is to quicken the sensibilities 
of the slothful spirit within us, to urge it to new creative effort, to 
incite us to bring human life more and more into harmony with our 
highest ideals; to make us, as Shelley says,— 
‘* Hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates.”’ 

The poet is “ of imagination all compact”; and imagination is the most 
vivid life of the mind, in and through which the personality lives and 
works. It has its intellectual, as well as its emotional pole, and can 
weigh, measure, compare, and pass judgment in the very process of 
creation ; but such ‘criticism’? is merely a subsidiary ‘function ; and 
when the beautiful thing, at first vaguely desired by both intellect and 
emotion, is created, the two poles are satisfied and made one. They 
rest from their labours in the beatific vision of the perfected work. 

Poetic Drama is one of the highest forms of this re-creation of life by 
imagination ; and, like music, its full effect can only be realised when 
it is sympathetically interpreted by the actors to whom it is entrusted. 
But while the composer of a symphony, or even an opera, may now 
count on a fairly satisfactory interpretation of his work, by skilled 
artists under a skilled conductor, it is otherwise with the dramatic 
poet; for, in spite of occasional Shakespearean performances, there is 
not yet in England a company of actors who have had the severe and 
intelligent training, and constant experience, absolutely necessary if a 
poetical play is to be interpreted as Mr. Wood and his orchestra, for 
instance, could interpret the symphony of a new composer. It is not 
that we have no good actors. We have many; and we have many 
companies which can admirably perform the kind of plays their 
managers usually produce. At many of our London theatres one may 
see well-written pieces adequately staged and played. But these are 
plays in prose, the conventions of which are familiar to both actors and 
audiences. Everyone is happy and at home with them; for, though 
they are idealised representations of life, the idealisation is well within 
the imaginative reach of all concerned. The thoughts and emotions 
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are not far removed from those of everyday life; and the language in 
which they are expressed does not differ much from the language of 
everyday life, except in its concentration and neatness of expression. 
Why is it, then, that when a poetical play is produced the perform- 
ance is, as a rule, much less satisfactory? There are many reasons. 
Even when a play is written in prose, it may, like Maeterlinck’s dramatic 
works, have a more distinctly imaginative, or even poetic, element in it 
than is usual ; or it may depict some subtle phase of character or situa- 
tion not easily to be grasped by an average audience. Such a play 
at once makes a new demand, not merely upon the intelligence of the 
audience, but first and chiefly upon that of the actors who have to 
interpret it; and your actor is very conservative of his conventions. 
Hitherto new ideas have penetrated very slowly into Stageland ; though, 
as we live in an age of rapid changes, they have come thicker and 
faster of late years, and the stage has become more receptive and ad- 
venturous. Its supporters, like trout in a well-fished stream, have 
become more coy and fickle; and managers are at their wit’s end to 
know what novel bait will allure them. The average actor was always 
glad to get what is called a “character part’ of the ordinary type, in 
which he could show his cleverness in ‘‘make up,’ dialect, and so 
forth ; but a new type, even when drawn from some passing phase of 
society, puzzled him a little, and of any subtlety in character-drawing 
he fought shy; for this involves the getting not merely into the skin of 
a part, but into the heart of a character. There has been of recent 
years a growth of intelligence all round; yet very few of our actors or 
actresses have that power of sinking their own personality in an ideal 
one, and playing the part from within outwards, which is demanded by 
that subtlest of dramatists, Shakespeare, if he is ever to be played for 
all he is worth. But this is the highest and rarest gift of perfectly 
trained genius in a playwright or his interpreters. It is too much 
to demand from the average actor, drilled by a stage-manager who 
has his hands full enough in getting the various parts combined in a 
harmonious ensemble. Yet it is well to keep counsels of perfection in view. 
Then, when we have to deal with a play which is also a poem, we 
enter a new region of dreamland, with a new atmosphere, a more 
idealised play of emotion and dramatic action, and a more idealized 
form of language with new difficulties to be mastered. The plane 
of the ideal is distinctly raised—it may be to an Olympian height 
—above the level of prose drama. The atmosphere of opera or music- 
drama differs still further from that of the play in prose, and the 
language is still further idealized by the wedding of music to the words ; 
but the conventions of this dramatic form are better established, and 
the technical difficulties of its production have been more completely 
studied and overcome, than is at present the case with those of the 
higher form of spoken drama. The operatic singer has had a special 
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and strenuous training for opera. He is not stammering in a foreign 
tongue, like the actor who attempts to speak blank-verse without having 
mastered its technique. Opera is still vigorously alive on the stage ; 
while poetry has so long been a mere occasional visitor that neither 
managers nor public are aware that the training which enables an 
actor to play an ordinary part well is a most inadequate preparation 
for poetic drama. That superfluous veteran, Shakespeare, is received 
kindly enough when he comes. But who recognises the fact that he is 
still the most modern of writers for the stage in his treatment of the 
counter-point of character, and that he waits for complete interpretation 
in this age, when our novelists have given us studies of character which 
no other Elizabethan dramatist could rival? But character described 
and analysed by the novelist is one thing, character suggested in 
dialogue and dramatic action by the dramatist another; and some- 
times, in witnessing even the best performances of his plays, I have 
felt as if I were seeing and hearing a company of amateur singers 
grappling with the difficulties of a great opera. 

Take one element of dramatic expression alone, dignified and signifi- 
cant bearing, gesture and movement, which is an important part of 
stage ‘‘business.” It would be absurd to expect an actor less gifted 
by nature, and less perfectly trained, to attain to anything even dis- 
tantly resembling the expressive beauty of the poses, movements and 
gestures of that great master of gesture, Salvini; who could stand with 
folded arms, yet make his presence impressively felt, could startle with 
abrupt movements, or pass from gesture to gesture, in a beautiful 
thythmical sequence like that of musical phrases. But surely more 
might be done to cultivate beauty and dignity of movement and gesture 
upon the English stage. All action upon the stage, all ‘‘ business,” is 
a kind of dramatic language, and should as much as possible express 
the character and emotions of the dramatis persone; but sometimes 
actors clever at inventing ‘‘ business’’ do not sufficiently keep this in 
mind, and the business invented is futile. 

So much for preliminary considerations. I must now pass to the 
latest development of poetic drama in the works of a man of our own 
time, with distinct gifts as both poet and dramatist, Mr. Stephen Phillips. 
His career, so far, has been one of exceptional success. He has been 
hailed with enthusiasm by the critics. The praise may possibly have 
been in some respects a little unbalanced ; but, if so, it?is a generous 
error to have given such sympathetic support to the first steps of a 
young author entering upon a most difficult path. An atmosphere of 
sympathy may be more wholesomely stimulating than one of disparage- 
ment. On the stage, especially, a sympathetic audience, ready to res- 
pond to whatever is good and original.in the work produced, is abso- 
lutely necessary to success; and Mr. Phillips has not relaxed his}efforts 
to merit the laurels so profusely heaped upon him. Herod and Ulysses, 
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though not so good as Paolo and Francesca, at least show that his 
fertility as a dramatist is by no means exhausted, that he can find new 
themes, and handle them with grace, originality and skill. 

But the verdict of the public is of even more importance than that 
of the critics, if an author wishes for more than a succés d’estime. Criti- 
cism in England is still in a rather chaotic condition, a thing of tem- 
perament, without well-considered canons—often without sympathetic 
intelligence. When we assume the critic’s réle we are often little better 
than blind leaders of the blind, uttering our crude opinions in news- 
papers or magazines; and from this chaos of opinions an author has to 
pick such scraps of intelligent criticism as he can find for his guidance. 

Mr. Phillips’s experience on the stage has given him a distinct advan- 
tage over the author who has not had such practical experience. It 
has enabled him to gauge the existing conditions of stage production, 
and to “‘ cut his coat by his cloth.” In Paolo and Francesca, indeed, he 
seems to have more distinctly written to please himself than in Herod, 
which, as he hints in his brief prefatory note, is not the complete 
working out of his original conception. He ‘‘ hopes at some future 
day to return to the theme.” This play stands midway between Paolo 
and Francesca, and Ulysses, in which he has broken away from the 
traditions of the conventional ‘‘ well-made play,” trusting to the simple 
treatment of simple situations, idealised by poetry in combination with 
all the resources of modern'stage effect. It is a free fantasia upon 
a theme taken from legendary epic; an attempt to place upon the 

~stage a dramatic poem with a minimum of plot and dramatic action. 

Attempts to obtain a hearing for simple idyllic dramatic poems 

thave been made before; but the time was not ripe for them, and the 
conditions of production at haphazard matinées most unfavourable. 
Now the attempt has been made with all the indefatigable zeal with 
which Mr. Tree, the most enterprising of managers, attacks a new piece 
in which he believes. Possibly this breaking with tradition was too 
sudden and complete for immediate and unquestionable success. Poetry 
on the stage is still, one may fear, tolerated by the majority of play- 
goers for the sake of its accessories, rather than enjoyed for its own 
sake, as it must be if poetical drama is ever really to flourish again. 
But the attempt was worth making, and Mr. Phillips and Mr. Tree 
‘deserve great credit for their courage in putting this piece of a rather 
novel kind upon the stage. 

Mr. Phillips has made a good selection in the scenes from the Odyssey 
he has treated. He has made the story intelligible and interesting ; 
and in some ways there is an advance towards maturity in the writing. 
Some of the dialogue is easier, freer, better than in his former plays. 
His diction is graceful, and in his verse he is as careful as Tennyson to 
avoid hissing s’s, and he is skilful in his management of vowels and 
consonants. This makes his verse easy to speak on the stage, and, 
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with its sensuous colour, gives it its charm. Its sonorous quality is due 
to this, as its somewhat languid dignity is due to the monotony of its 
rhythm, which tends to make it sound like a long monologue if not 
daintily spoken. 

This monotony was very conspicuous in many scenes in Ulysses, and 
‘was enhanced by monotonous delivery, which may possibly have been 
desired by the author, who may be influenced by Mr. Yeats’s theory that 
verse should be chanted on the stage. But there is one practical 
difficulty in employing this Gregorian method. It tends to weary the 
voice of the speaker, and this was perceptible in the husky tones of 
some members of the company who practised it most assiduously. The 
Amazonian Athena, Miss Collier, for instance, who has a fine sonorous 
voice, was evidently more at her ease when, in that charming little 
scene between her and Ulysses at the Swineherd’s hut, she was taking 
a holiday from verse. She played it charmingly, and her voice seemed 
glad of its brief escape from prison. 

In the Prologue on Olympus, the Greek idea of a Fate, before which 
gods as well as men must bow, was announced; an idea already 
suggested in Paolo and Francesca. The gods are treated in Homeric 
fashion, as sharing the passions of mortals, and the dialogue in which 
these Olympians quarrel over the fate of Ulysses has a note of burlesque 
in it. It is written in rhymed decasyllabic verse, and was effectively 
spoken by the warring divinities. In fact, it went with more liveli- 
ness than much of the blank verse, suggesting a possibility of a return 
to rhymed verse on the stage, for plays of a lighter type. 

The change in order of the two scenes in the First Act, thus bringing 
on Ulysses in the Island of Calypso at once, after the mention of his 
amorous captivity in the Prologue, was a good one. It was made 
possible by the looseness of construction of the play. Here that stage- 
management of the Hero by Athena and Hermes, which goes on through 
the rest of the piece, begins. It is Homeric; but on the stage it tends 
to discount his heroism a little. We are, however, in a legendary 
world, and we may treat it in the manner of Ruskin, and regard it as 
symbolic of the spiritual forces which spur the human will along the 
hard road of duty. There are many good points in the dialogue of the 
scene between Ulysses and Calypso, which comes to a climax in the offer 
of immortality by Calypso. 

Ca. And, mortal I will breathe 
Delicious immortality on thee. 
Stay with me and thou shalt not taste of death, 
Utys. I would not take life but on terms of death, 
That sting in the wine of life, salt of the feast. 
To me what rapture in the ocean path 
Save in the white leap and the dance of doom ? 
O death, thou hast a beckon to the brave, 
Thou last sea of the navigator, last 
Plunge of the diver, and last hunter’s leap. 
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Cau. Yet, yet, Ulysses, know that thou art going 
Into a peril not of sky nor sea, 
But to a danger strange and unimagined. 
Utys. I'd go down into hell, if hell led home. 
Cau. Call up your comrades! Bid them hoist the sails ! 


This scene would have been more effective in the hands of Mr. Tree 
and Miss Price, with more graceful and expressive movement and 
gesture. 

The next scene in the forecourt of the Palace of Ulysses has no great 
dramatic interest, though necessary as a continuation of the story. The 
soliloquy of Penelope, left alone on the stage before the curtain 
falls, is none the worse for the Marlowe-like lines with which it 
concludes. 

‘*Come! come, Ulysses! Burn back throngh the world ! 


Come take the broad seas in one mighty leap, 
And rush upon this bosom with a cry.”’ 


One might wish that she ended there ; but she has another line: 


, 


‘* Ere ’tis too late, at the last moment—come !’ 


Before passing to the Second Act, in which the poetry is so closely 
connected with the scenic effect that they must be considered together, 
I should like to say something about the staging of the two scenes in 
the First Act. A scene such as that in Calypso’s Island should be 
not only a well-composed and beautiful picture, but should be full of 
imaginative suggestion. It should also serve as an effective back- 
ground for the figures of the actors. This scene does not, I think, 
satisfy these requirements. It is not imaginative enough in its beauty 
to suggest the fascination of the enchantments of Ogygia. It does not 
make one feel the Island to be such a delightful place that it must be hard 
for Ulysses to tear himself away, and go back to ‘‘ gaunt Ithaca.” Then it 
is not an effective background for the figures of the parting lovers. 
Its somewhat dreary vastness reduces them to insignificance. 

The details of the architecture of the Palace of Ulysses may possibly 
be archeologically correct. I do not know what the latest theory as to 
the race or races to which the Homeric heroes belonged may be. If 
one may venture to judge by the lion-hunts decorating the interior 
in the last Act, the Ithacans were Assyrians, whose forefathers came 
from the British Museum. The construction and decoration of the 
exterior of their houses, as shown in the second scene, are more bizarre 
than beautiful; and their curious parti-coloured zebra-like lines are 
rather unfortunate in relation to the brilliant costumes of the revellers. 
The scenic artist and costume-designer must often, as in this case, have 
immense difficulties in getting everything into harmony, and producing 
an effect which is “rich, not gaudy.” Ido not think the value of the 
extreme notes of the colour-scale, black and white, for toning purposes, 
is sufficiently recognised on the stage. Without them it is difficult to 
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get richness of tone, even from the most brilliant colours. One of the 
‘finest pieces of tone I remember having seen on the stage was produced 
in Becket at the Lyceum. It was in the scene in which, just before 
Becket’s murder, the frightened monks crowd into the transept of 
‘Canterbury Cathedral. Their black and white robes, against the cream- 
coloured stone-work, had a wonderfully rich effect. 

The two Hades scenes in the Second Act are much more satisfactory. 
Here the poetry and the scenic setting are quite in harmony. In the 
first, the rocky and barren shore, the huge crag with the entrance to 
Hades, the higher cliffs behind, in excellent perspective, the lurid sky 
above them, the glimpse of raging sea, form not only a well-toned but 
an imaginative background for the figures of Ulysses and his ship- 
wrecked crew ; and the cries of the shades from the abyss emphasize 
the horror. The second scene, of the descent into Hades, with its 
gloom and glimmering lights, and flitting phantoms, is even more 
impressive. It is a triumph of stage effect, reflecting the images sug- 
gested by the poetry. 

Of the last Act I cannot speak at any length. Mr. Tree is at his 
best from the time he assumes his beggar’s garb to the anxious 
moments of suspense in which he waits for the signal from Athena, to 
reveal himself and attack the suitors. In spite of the special difficulties 
attending its production, the poem holds its own on the stage fairly 
well. 

Paolo and Francesca, the first heir of his invention, is Mr. Phillips’s 
most satisfactory play. The subject suits his idyllic genius and elegiac 
style; and he has achieved what he aimed at, the beautiful present- 
ment of a simple tragic passion. In his treatment of the story he has 
followed his instinct in detaching it from historic encumbrances. There 
is nothing distinctly Italian in the text, except the names; no attempt, 
such as D’Annunzio has made in his play on the same subject, to create 
a medieval atmosphere. The primitive passions, love and jealousy, 
work out the fatal event in ideal personages in an ideal world of dreams. 
‘The note of fatality is insisted on from the first, as in some Greek 
tragedies, and the protagonists are puppets in the hands of destiny—in 
the shape of circumstance as much as of passion. 

Mr. Alexander has spared no pains to make the play a success. The 
production ranks with the most beautiful things of the kind I have ever 
seen—with Mr. Irving’s Romeo and Juliet and Mr. Tree’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, for instance. In fact, as an attempt to produce a poetical play 
without loss of its beauty as a poem, it comes nearer to perfection than 
either; for it is easier to do justice to Mr. Phillips’s poetry than to 
Shakespeare’s. 

Some of the critics, in their notices of this performance, have not been 
quite fair to Mr. Phillips as a dramatist. They are inclined to blame 
him because he has not proved himself in this, his first play, the great 
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dramatist, the creator of great characters, some of his admirers pro- 
nounce him to be. Great names from all ages, from Sophocles to 
Sardou, have been made to revolve dizzily around the name of Mr. 
Phillips, until he figures as the heir of allthe ages, the young Olympian 
who has dethroned the Titans of poetry, and made their kingdom his 
own. But this is merely a hyperbolic form of admiration ; and the 
man who can give his age a beautiful thing, be it great or small, as he 
has done, is worthy of admiration. 

It is quite true that in this play he has not created great characters. 
The personages are ordinary types, idealised by poetry rather than 
vitalised by dramatic individualisation. Paolo is the lover hesitating 
between love and duty; Francesca, an ingénue of the purest stage type ; 
Giovanni, the jealous husband slightly modified by the fond brother; 
Lucrezia, the bitter, jealous, disappointed woman, whose hysterical 
utterances about her childless widowhood are probably the expression 
of her secret love for Giovanni, as Miss Robins indicates. Each of these 
picturesque personages has a kind of explanatory Zeit-motif, heard when 
he is on the stage: Paolo, the love-and-duty J/otif, crossed by the 
brotherly-love J/otif when Giovanni encounters him; Lucrezia, the 
childless-widow J/otif; while the childish-innocence J/tif is always 
murmuring round Francesca. 

This is not the method of Shakespeare, which actors find it difficult to 
understand, because he is always subtly portraying character, and 
character is the last thing an actor thinks about in these days of 
picturesque representation. Mr. Phillips has done wisely and well in 
not attempting to work in Shakespeare’s manner, but in frankly adopting 
the idyllic—that is to say, the picturesque method; and if his work 
shows the influence of other poets and dramatists, he has sufficient 
originality to assimilate whatever impressions he may have received. 
The idyllic method has already been tried on a smaller scale in poetic 
plays; but he has worked more boldly with larger canvases, and in his 
three plays has done more to make poetic drama possible on the stage 
than any man of his time; and he has been fortunate enough to come 
at a time when there is at least a considerable section of the play-going 
public ready to give it a sympathetic reception. 

Maeterlinck’s Pelléas et Mélisande has been supposed to have influenced 
Mr. Phillips in writing Paolo and Francesca; but, if so, the influence has 
been of the most superficial kind. Maeterlinck’s ghostly personages, in 
a ghostly atmosphere of mystical symbolism, speak in a language much 
more childishly simple than that of Paolo and Francesca; yet, as precocious 
children sometimes do, they illuminate life with flashes of strange 
intuition. Such revealing flashes are not characteristic of Mr. Phillips’s 
work, 

Paolo and Francesca is well-constructed in simple lines. The gradual 
instilling of jealousy into Giovanni’s mind, first by Lucrezia, then by 
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the second-sighted old Nurse’s vision, then by Lucrezia’s comments on 
that vision, in which she suggests that Paolo is Francesca’s predostined 
lover, while leaving it to Giovanni to name him, is well-conceived. By 
the end of the Second Act the web of fate has closed round the three 
principal personages ; and in the Third and Fourth Acts the tragic action 
sweeps rapidly to its climax in the death of the lovers. 

The new lines in which Mr. Phillips has given an extended opening 
to the First Act, thus preparing the entrance of Giovanni, are a valuable 
addition for stage purposes—the first speech being given to Lucrezia, as 
she sits, like a personification of fate, waiting for news of the arrival of 
Paolo and Francesca from Ravenna. She asks Renzo, who enters 
hurriedly :— 

‘* How near now ?”’ 
and he replies :— 


” 


‘* They have entered Rimini. 


Miss Robins, who takes the part of Lucrezia, gives full significance 4 to 
these first words. She Jooks the evil genius of the lovers. 

The entrance of the bridal procession is an admirable piece of stage 
management, and when Paolo leads in Francesca the picture is magni- 
ficent. The principal parts are well filled. All wear their rich costumes 
well, and move with more grace and dignity than is common on the 
stage. Intelligent and careful rehearsal are evident in each change- 
in the grouping, in this and other scenes in the play. Nothing is con- 
spicuously ugly and straggling, as it too often is in the beginning of arun. 

Mr. Ainley is in personal appearance an ideal Paolo, and looks. 
splendid in his armour. He has a fine voice and speaks his lines fairly 
well. Miss Evelyn Millard is a beautiful woman, and an accomplished 
actress ; but she is not so perfectly fitted for the part of Francesca, in 
which the childish innocence of the convent-bred girl is so persistently 
insisted on by the author. Her performance is, however, graceful and 
intelligent. Miss Robins has been blamed by some critics for being 
melodramatic as Lucrezia; but the jealousy of a hysterical woman tends. 
to express itself melodramatically. Miss Robins indeed forces the 
hysteric tone so constantly as to suggest that the womanly-womanliness. 
of Lucrezia is really a form of monomania; a reading of the part not. 
unwarranted ‘by the text. At any rate the more energetic expression 
of passion by her and Mr. Alexander makes a good ground-bass for 
the more lyrical emotion of the lovers. Her scene with Francesca, 
when the girl appeals to Lucrezia’s motherhood, is one of the dramatic 
moments of the performance, and is well played on both sides. 

On Mr. Alexander’s shoulders, as stage-manager and protagonist, 
the chief weight of the production rests ; and in both capacities he has 
achieved a remarkable success. His Giovanni is a fine picturesque 
figure, contrasting well with that of Paolo; and his performance all 
through is excellent. He gives strength and vitality to his part, 
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passing easily from mood to mood, and making the grimness of the 
difficult last scene tell upon the stage. It is quite the best thing he 
has done in poetic drama. 

In the scene in the Apothecary’s shop, Mr. Phillips has been blamed 
for stealing the idea from Shakespeare. This is quite absurd. 
There is an M in Macedon, and an M in Monmouth—thatisall. There 
is no imitation of Shakespeare here; and the scenes between Tessa and 
the girls, and between her and her father, make a point of rest in the 
development of the plot. In any case a dramatic author has a right to 
steal anything, not copyright, he can make a good use of. Some 
future dramatist may give us another balcony-scene, if he is strong 
enough to treat it in a fresh manner. As to the overhearing of Paolo’s 
very frank confession to the Apothecary, by Giovanni, it should be 
remembered that stage probability differs considerably from that of real 
life. The conventional situation has here been made use of to give the 
last sting to Giovanni's jealousy. 

The beauty of the play—and beauty, not merely tragic passion, is 
what the author has aimed at—is concentrated in the two love-scenes, 
in which passion is held in solution by the poetry, and is expressed in 
semi-lyrical verse which appeals to the sympathetic imagination of the 
audience, who must enter the lovers’ dreamland to appreciate the 
sensuous phantasy of the lines. The scene in the garden is one of the 
most beautiful pieces of imaginative landscape I have ever seen on the 
stage. It is full of dreamy suggestion, and the dawnlight glim- 
amering in the sky reflects the dawn of passion in the lovers. 

Their last meeting is permitted by Lucrezia, who rushes out to look 
for Giovanni, when it would seem that common-sense would have coun- 
selled her to keep watch over Francesca. Did she lose her head in a 
sudden vision of Giovanni, mad with jealousy, meeting and slaying 
Paolo, while the blood-thirsty fit is on him? This is apparently 
Miss Robins’s reading of her action. 

In the last scene between them, Paolo and Francesca are still more 
lyrical in the expression of their emotion than in the garden scene; and 
I cannot think the passage with which it concludes, suggesting their 
penance, ‘‘ within the second circle of sad hell,” as Keats saw them, 
is undramatic or inappropriate to the situation. It begins: 

Fran. Ah, Paolo! If we 
Should die to-night, then whither would our souls 
Repair? There is a region which priests tell of 
Where such as we are punished without end. 

Pao. Were we together, what can punish us? 


and his last speech ends thus : 


For what ecstasy 
Together to be blown about the globe ! 
What rapture in perpetual fire to burn 
Together !—Where we are in endless fire. 
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Ther? centur‘es shall in a moment pass, 

And all the cyc’es in one hour elapse ! 

Still, still together, even when faints Thy sun, 
And past our souls Thy stars like ashes fall, 
How wilt Thou punish us who cannot part ? 


Yet this also has been objected to, as far-fetched. 

Mr. Phillips has done one special good service to poetical drama. He 
has given the actors verse of a simple kind, the rhythm of which is easily 
intelligible. There are not anything like so many pitfalls for the 
unwary in his management of accent and emphasis as there are in 
Shakespeare’s. It is much plainer sailing; and, now that its rhythm has 
become familiar to the actors, it is spoken much better than Shakespeare’s. 
Much of the verse, especially in the dialogues, of the earlier scenes 
of Herod, went to pieces in its delivery. The verse of U/ysses, though 
taken, as I venture to think, too monotonously, was at least made to 
sound like verse. And now, in Paolo and Francesca this extreme mono- 
tony is avoided, and the delicate rhythm of the lines much more per- 
fectly conveyed. The impression left on my mind at the fall of the 
curtain was that I had seen a poetical play, so staged and played that 
its beauty was not obscured in the acting, or eclipsed by the setting ; 
but that all the elements of stage production were made to harmonise 
with the spirit of the poem as perfectly as is at present possible. 

And now, in conclusion, let me say something about the prospects of 
poetic drama. Are there any indications that we may hope for its 
revival as a modern form of art which the public will permanently 
appreciate and support? This is a very hard question to answer. The 
war has undoubtedly affected dramatic production, and the response to 
it, in many ways. The fickleness of the play-going public, and their 
demand for something new—they scarcely know what—is partly due to 
the unrest produced by the feeling that England is at present passing 
through a critical period in her national development. ‘There are some 
signs that what is wanted is something that will appeal to the imagina- 
tion and stir the deeper springs of emotion; an art which will be sanely 
and vigorously romantic, dealing with life in a broader and less cynically 
one-sided way. The success of Rudyard Kipling has been due, not to 
his omniscience in practical details, but to the spirit of romance in which 
he has worked. He has, in his dithyrambic manner, sung and told the 
aristeva of the nameless British vu/gus—the men of all classes who have 
dblundered into the making and preserving of an empire, and redeemed 
their blunders by their dauntlessness in danger, and their power of 
keeping their heads, and getting out of the scrapes they have got into ; 
the men who do their duty in every obscure nook and corner where the 
day’s work of the nation has to be got through somehow. Mr. Phillips’s 
poetry is at the opposite pole of idealism from this; but a romantic 
movement has many phases. 

There are also other influences at work, besides the war, which tend 
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to induce unrest, and a reaching forward towards the unknown future. 
It is an age of warring ideas and ideals, philosophic as well as social 
and practical. Science, which had almost settled the universe on the 
basis of the reign of law some years ago, has now again begun to 
wonder before the mysteries of nature and human nature. It has become 
almost mystical in dealing with the strange forces in the midst of which 
we live. Invention itself is, for anticipators like Mr. Wells, a weird 
and terrible romance. Life is once more felt to be a dream. 

But this is a digression which must not lead us too far astray. 
Besides the regular Shakespearean performances on the London stage, 
there have been, of late years, many interesting representations of 
poetic plays. Mr. Benson has done excellent work in familiarising 
actors with some of Shakespeare’s, not usually performed. Mr. Phillips 
was himself a member of his company, in which several actors who have 
made their mark in London have been trained, Mr. Oscar Asche, for 
instance, whose Ancient Pistol was a memorable performance, and who 
now plays Antinous in Ulysses with great spirit and vigour. Mr. Ainley, 
the Paolo at St. James’s, was also with Mr. Benson. 

The ‘“ Elizabethan Stage Society,” under the direction of Mr. William 
Poel, has also successfully produced plays by Shakespeare and other 
Elizabethan dramatists, many of them either without scenery, as in the 
charming performance of 4A Comedy of Errors, in Gray’s Inn Hall; or 
with a reproduction of the characteristic features of the Elizabethan 
stage, as in that of Twelfth Night, in the Hall of the Middle Temple. 
A delightful feature in some of these representations was the incidental 
performance of old English music under the direction of Mr. Dolmetsch, 
and the singing of old English songs, accompanied by lute or harp- 
sichord. 

In 1895, Mr. Grein, the adventurous founder of the. Independent 
Theatre, brought over M. Lugné Pot’s Company of the Théatre de 
l’Euvre, and produced at the Opera Comique Pelléas et Mélisande and 
LT’ Intruse. Pelléas et Mélisande was given with severely convention- 
alized scenery. A backcloth represented a wood painted in a merely 
decorative manner, for the open-air scenes. Over this a curtain, divided 
in the centre and painted to resemble a piece of tapestry, fell, when an 
interior was to be suggested, a gauze being drawn across the pros- 
cenium. Except that the costumes were ugly, this seemed an ideal 
mounting for the play, which was most delicately interpreied by the 
actors. The strange passion of this subtly dramatic poem in prose made 
a vivid impression upon the audience. 

Then, with very simple scenery, some new and striking effects were 
produced by Mr. Gordon Craig in his artistic staging of the Purcell 
Society’s Dido and neas, at the Coronet, chiefly by some bold depar- 
tures from the conventional methods of lighting. In one scene, where 
the hunting-party are driven off the stage by the sudden thunder- 
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storm, from which Dido and /Eneas take refuge in a cave, the hurrying 
groups, the men holding up their shields to protect the women from the 
hail, huddled across the stage, figures in gloom, relieved against a 
lighted background; making a well-composed and broadly effective 
picture. In another scene, the brilliantly lighted figures of a group of 
girls in rich dresses, seated at their embroidery, stood out distinctly 
against a relatively dark background. 

The latest novelty I have seen in the purely decorative treatment of 
scenery was in a little play on an Egyptian subject, Zhe Beloved of Hathor, 
by Miss Florence Farr and Mrs. Shakespeare. In this the backcloth 
was simply a piece of canvas, toned to resemble in colour a papyrus 
scroll, against which the quaint Egyptian figures of the performers 
were relieved. ' 

All these experiments in the conventionalising of scenery are interest- 
ing, for this reason among others. If the era of long runs be drawing 
to a close, as some people are beginning to say, it will be impossible for 
managers to spend such enormous sums upon the mounting as is 
now not unusual. This has hitherto tended to bar the door against 
poetical plays by modern authors. But those who really care for 
dramatic work of any kind demand in the first place fine acting and 
good stage-management, caring comparatively little for the triumphs of » 
modern scenery. For poetic drama especially, all that is necessary is 
conventional scenery which shall suggest rather than realise the place 
and period indicated, and form a beautiful background for the figures. 
With fine acting and intelligent speaking of the verse the play would 
lose little by this treatment ; for the attention of the audience would be 
concentrated upon its essential qualities, not its accessories. No one, of 
course, could feel otherwise than grateful for the elaborate and beautiful 
setting of plays which such managers as Mr. Irving, Mr. Tree, and 
Mr. Alexander have given us; and the scenery is always an important 
element in the ‘‘drawing” power of a play. But if great expense is‘ 
becoming more and more hazardous, it may be well to consider some 
alternative method in the staging of plays of dramatic merit, which 
a manager would now hesitate to produce because of the expense. 

Ts it too much to say that there are some signs of the times which 
lead those who are interested in poetic drama to indulge in a hope 
—perhaps a forlorn one—that a poet who, like Mr. Phillips, is also a 
dramatist, may occasionally obtain a fair hearing for his work? 
There are rumours that plays in verse by Mr. Phillips, and possibly by 
other authors, may be produced before very long. Poetic drama 
is still in the air; but its success depends upon the temper of the 
public. 

Joun TopHuNTER. 





AWAY. 


Tuere is, I think, no country side in Ireland where they will not tell 
you, if you can conquer their mistrust, of some man or woman or child 
who was lately or still is in the power of the gentry, or ‘‘the others,” 
or ‘‘ the fairies,” or ‘‘ the sidhe,” or the ‘‘ forgetful people,” as they call 
the dead and the lesser gods of ancient times. These men and women 
and children are said to be ‘‘ away,’’ and for the most part go about 
their work in a dream, or lie all day in bed, awakening after the fall of 
night to a strange and hurried life. 

A woman at Gort, in County Galway, says: ‘‘ There was an old woman 
I remember was living at Martin Ruanes, and she had to go with them 
two or three hours every night for a while, and she’d make great com- 
plaints of the hardships she’d meet with, and how she’d have to spend 
the night going through little boreens, or in the churchyard at Kinvara, 
or they’d bring her down to the sea shore. They often meet with hard- 
ships like that, those they bring with them, so it’s no wonder they’re 
glad to get back; this world’s the best.” And an old pensioner from 
Kiltartan, a village some three miles from Gort, says: ‘‘There is a 
man I knew that was my comrade after, used to be taken away at 
nights, and he’d speak of the journeys he had with them. And he got 
severe treatment and didn’t want to go, but they’d bring him by force. 
He recovered after, and juvined the army, and I was never so astonished 
as I was the day he walked in, when I was in Delhi.” There are a 
boy near Gort and a woman at Ardrahan close at hand, who are 
‘‘ away,” and this same man says of them: ‘‘ Mary Flaherty has been 
taken, and whenever she meets old Whelan the first thing she asks is for 
his son. She doesn’t go to see him in the house, but travelling of nights 
they meet each other. Surely she’s gone. You have but to look in her 
face to see that. And whatever hour of the night she wants to go out, 
they must have the horse harnessed to bring her wherever she likes 
to go.” 

The commonest beginning of the enchantment is to meet some one 
not of this earth, or in league with people not of this earth, and to talk 
too freely to them about yourself and about your life. If they under- 
stand you and your life too perfectly, or sometimes even if they know 
your name, they can throw their enchantment about you. A man living 
at Coole near Gort says: ‘“‘ But those that are brought away would be 
glad to be back. It’s a poor thing to go there after this life. Heaven 
is the best place, Heaven and this world we’re in now. My own mother 
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was away for twenty-one years, and at the end of every seven years she 
thought it would be off her, but she never could leave the bed. She 
could but sit up, and make a little shirt or the like for us. It was of 
the fever she died at last. The way she got the touch was one day 
after we left the place we used to be in, and we got our choice place on 
the estate, and my father chose Kilchreest. But a great many of the 
neighbours went to Moneen. And one day a woman that had been our 
neighbour came over from Moneen, and my mother showed her every- 
thing and told her of her way of living. And she walked a bit of the 
road with her, and when they were parting the woman said: ‘ You'll 
soon be the same as such a one.” And as she turned she felt a pain in 
the head. And from that day she lost her health. My father went to 
Biddy Early, but she said it was too late, she could do nothing, and she 
would take nothing from him.” Biddy Early was a famous witch. 

If you are taken you have always, it is said, a chance of return every 
seven years. Almost all that go ‘‘ away ” among them are taken to 
help in their work, or in their play, or to nurse their children, or to bear 
them children, or to be their lovers, and all fairy children are born of 
such marriages. A man near Gort says: ‘‘ They are shadows, and how 
could a shadow have power to move that chairorthat table? But they 
have power over mankind, and they can bring them away to do their 
work.” I have told elsewhere of a man who was “away” with Maibh 
Queen of the western Sidhe as her lover, and made a mournful song in 
the Gaelic when she left him, and was mournful till he died. 

But sometimes one hears of people taken for no reason, as it seems, 
but that they may be a thing to laugh at. Indeed, one is often told 
that unlike ‘‘the simple” who would do us an evil, ‘‘the gentle” 
among ‘‘ the others” wish us no harm but “‘to make a sport of us.” 

And a man at Gort says: ‘‘ There was one Mahony had the land 
taken that is near Newtown racecourse. And he was out there one day 
building a wall and it came to the dinner hour, but he had none brought 
with him. And a man came by and said, ‘ Is it home you'll be going 
for your dinner?’ And he said, ‘It’s not worth my while to go back to 
Gort, I’d have the day lost... .’ And the man said, ‘ Well, come in and 
eat a bit with me.’ And he brought him into a forth and there was 
everything that was grand, and the dinner they gave him of the best, 
so that he eat near two plates of it. And then he went out again to 
build the wall. And whether it was with lifting the heavy stones I 
don’t know, but with respects to you, when he was walking the road 
home he began to vomit, and what he vomited up was all green 
grass.” 

You may eat their food, if they put it out to you, and indeed it is 
discourteous to refuse and will make them angry, but you must not 
go among them and eat their food, for this will give them power 
over you. , 


II. 


Sometimes one hears of people ‘‘ away” doing the work of the others 
and getting harm of it, or no good of it, but more often one hears of 
good crops or of physical strength or of cleverness or of supernatural 
knowledge being given and of no evil being given with it except the 
evil of being in a dream, or being laid up in bed or the like, which 
happens more or less to all who are “away.” A woman near Craugh- 
well says: ‘‘There’s a boy now of the Lydons, but I wouldn’t for all 
the world let them think I spoke of him. But it’s two years since he 
came from America and since that time he never went to Mass, or to 
Church, or to market, or to fair, or to stand at the cross roads, or to the 
hurling. And if anyone comes into the house, it’s into the room he’ll 
slip not to see them. And as to work, he has the garden dug to bits 
and the whole place smeared with cowdung, and such a crop as was 
never seen, and the alders all plaited that they look grand. One day 
he went as far as Peterswell Chapel, but as soon as he got to the door 
he turned straight round again as if he hadn’t power to pass it. I 
wonder he wouldn’t get the priest to read a mass for him or some such 
thing. But the crop he has is grand, aud you may know well he has 
some that help him.” 

Indeed, almost any exceptional cleverness, even the clever training of 
a dog may be thought a gift from ‘‘ the others.” I have been told of a 
boy in Gort ‘‘ who was lying in the bed along time, and one day, the day 
of the races, he asked his father and mother were they going to the 
course, and they said they were not. Well, says he, ‘ll show you as 
good sport as if you went.’ And he had a dog and he called to it and 
said something to it, and it began to take a run and to gallop and to 
jump backwards over the half door, for there was a very high half door 
to the house. ‘So now,’ says he, ‘didn’t you see as good sport as if 
you were on Newtown racecourse?’ And he didn’t live long, but died 
soon after that.” And the same man whose mother had been away for 
twenty-one years says: ‘‘ There was one of the Burkes, John, was away 
for seven years, lying in his bed but brought away at nights. And he 
knew everything. And one Kearney up in the mountain, a cousin of 
his own, lost two hoggets and came and told him. And he knew the 
very spot where they were and told him, and he got them back again. 
But they were vexed at that, and took away the power, so that he never 
knew anything again, no more than another. There was another man 
up near Ballylee could tell these things too. When John Callan lost 
his wool he went to him, and next morning there were the fleeces at his 
door. Those that are away know these things. There was a brother of 
my own took to it for seven years, and he at school. And no one could 
beat him at the hurling andthe games. But I wouldn’t like to be mixed 
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with that myself.’ The wool and perhaps the hoggets had been taken 
by ‘‘the others” who were forced to return them. 

When you get a “touch” you feel a sudden pain, and a swelling 
comes where you have felt the pain. I have been told that there is a 
fool and a queen ‘‘in every household of them,” and that nobody can 
cure the touch of the fool or the queen, but that the touch of anyone 
else among them can be cured. A woman at Kiltartan says: ‘‘ One 
time a woman from the North came to our house, and she said a great 
deal of people is kept below there in the lisses. She had been there 
herself, and in the night time in one moment they’d be all away at 
Cruachmaa, wherever that_may be, down in the north I believe. And 
she knew everything that was in the house, and told us about my sister 
being sick, and that there was a hurling match going on that day, as 
there was, at the Isabella Wood in Coole. And all about Coole house 
she knew, as well as if she spent her life in it. I’d have picked a lot 
of stories out of her, but my mother got nervous when she heard the 
truth coming out and bid me be quiet. She had a red petticoat on her, 
the same as any country woman, and she offered to cure me, for it was 
that time I was delicate and her ladyship sent me to the salt water. 
But she asked a shilling, and my mother said she hadn’t got it. ‘You 
have,’ says she, ‘and heavier metal than that you have in the house.’ 
So then my mother gave her the shilling and she put it in the fire and 
melted it, and says she, ‘After two days you'll see your shilling again,’ 
but we never did. And the cure she left I never took it—it’s not safe, 
and the priests forbid us to take their cures, for it must surely be from 
the devil their knowledge comes. No doubt at all she was one of the 
Ingentry, that can take the form of a woman by day and another form 
by night. After that she went to Mrs. Finnegan’s house and asked her 
for a bit of tobacco. ‘ You'll get it again,’ she said, ‘and more with 
it.’ And sure enough that very day a bit of meat came into Mrs. 
Finnegan’s house.” 

The people of the North are thought to know more about the 
supernatural than anybody else, and one remembers that the good 
gods of the Celts, the children of Danu, and the evil gods of the 
Celts the Fomor, came from the North in certain legends. The North 
does not mean Ulster, but any place to the north, for the people talk of 
the people of Cruachmaa, which is but a little north of Galway, as 
knowing much because they are from the North—one cannot tell 
whether the woman from the North in this tale was a mortal or an 
immortal. People ‘‘ away,” like people taken by ‘‘the others” from 
their death-beds, are confounded with the immortals, the true children 
of Danu, or the Dundonians, as I have heard them called in Clare. I 
have never heard the word ‘“‘Ingentry’’ for “the others” at any other 
time. 


Sometimes people who are “away” are thought to have, like the 
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dead who have been “ taken,” that power of changing one thing into 
another, which is so constantly attributed to the Children of Danu in 
the Gaelic poems. Tho Children of Danu were the powers of life, the 
powers worshipped in the ecstatic dances among the woods and upon 
the mountains, and they had the flamelike changeability of life, and 
were the makers of all changes. ‘‘ The others,” their descendants, 
change the colours of their clothes every moment, and build up a house 
‘‘in the corner of a field” and “in ten minutes,” “finer than any 
gentleman’s house.” An Irishwoman from Kildare that I met in 
London told me: ‘‘ There was a woman used to go away at night, and 
she suid to her sister, ‘I'll be out on a white horse, and I'll stop and 
knock at your door as I pass,’ and so she used to do sometimes. And 
one day there was a man asked her for a debt he owed, and she said, 
‘I have no money now.’ But then she put her hand behind her, and 
brought it back filled with gold, and then she rubbed it in her hand, 
and when she opened her hand again, there was nothing in it but dry 
cow-dung, and she said, ‘I could give you that, but it would be of no 
use to you.’ ” 

Those who are “‘away” have sometimes, too, it seems, the power of 
changing their size and of going through walls as ‘‘the others” them- 
selves do. A man on Inisheer says: ‘‘ There was a first cousin of 
mine used sometimes to go out of the house through the wall, but none 
could see him going. And one night his brother followed him, and he 
went down a path to the sea, and then he went. into a hole in the rocks 
that the smallest dog wouldn’t go into. And the brother took hold of 
his feet and drew him out again. He went to America after that, and 
is living there now, and sometimes in his room they'll see him beckon- 
ing and laughing and laughing, as if some were with him. One night 
there, when some of the neighbours from these islands were with him, 
he told them he’d been back to Inishmaan, and told all that was going 
on, and some would not believe him. And he said, ‘ You'll believe me 
next time.’ So the next night he told them again he had been there, 
and he brought out of his pocket a couple of boiled potatoes and a bit 
of fish, and showed them ; so then they all believed it.” And an old 
man on Inisheer, who has come back from the State of Maine, says of 
this man: ‘‘I knew him in America, and he used often to visit this 
island, and would know what all of them were doing, and would bring 
us word of them all, and all he’d tell us would turn out right. He’s 
living yet in America.” 

It often seems as if these enchanted people had some great secret. 
They may have taken an oath to be silent, but I have not heard of any 
oath, I am only certain that they are afraid or unable to speak. I 
have already told of Whelan and his nightly rides. I got a friend, 
with whom I was staying, to ask Whelan’s father, who is a carpenter, 
to make a box and send it by his son. He promised to ‘‘try and 
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infatuate him to come,”’ but did not think it would be of any use. It 
was no use, for the boy said, ‘‘No, I won’t go, I know why I am 
wanted.” His father says that he did not tell him, but that ‘‘ the 
others” told him, when he was out with them. 

A man said to a friend of mine in the Abbey of Corcomroe among 
the Burren hills in County Clare: ‘‘ There was one O’Loughlin that 
lies under that slab there, and for seven years he was brought away 
every night, and into this Abbey. And he was beat and pinched, and 
when he came home he’d faint. He told his brother-in-law, that told 
me, that in that hill beyond, behind this Abbey, there is the most splendid 
town that ever was seen, and grander than any city. Often he was in 
it and ought not to have been talking about it, but he said he wouldn’t 
give them the satisfaction of it, he didn’t care what they’d do to him. 
One night he was with a lot of others at a wake, and when he heard them 
coming for him he fainted on the floor. But after he got up he heard 
them come again and he rose to go, and the boys all took hold of him, 
Peter Fahey was one of them, and you know what a strong man he 
was, and fe couldn’t hold him. Drawn out of the door he was, and 
the arms of those that were holding him were near pulled out of their 
sockets.” 

And a woman near Loughrea says: ‘‘ My mother often told me about 
her sister’s child, my cousin, that used to spend the nights in the big 
forth at Moneen. Every night she went there, and she got thin and 
tired like. She used to say she saw grand things there, and the 
horses galloping and the riding. But then she’d say, ‘I must tell no 
more than that or I'll get a great beating.’ She wasted away, and one 
night they were so sure she was dead they had the pot full of water 
boiling on the fire to wash her. But she recovered again and lived 
five years after that.” 

And an old man on the north isle of Arran says: ‘‘I know a good 
many on the island have seen those, but they wouldn’t say what they’re 
like to look at, for when they speak of them their tongue gets like a stone.”’ 

The most of what the country people have to tell of those who have 
been ‘‘taken” altogether, and about the ways and looks of the 
“others,” has come from the frightened and rare confidences of people 
upon whom “the others ”’ cast this sleepy enchantment. 

A man inthe Burren hills says: ‘That girl of the Connors that 
was away for seven years, she was bid tell nothing of what she saw, 
but she told her mother some things, and told of some she met there. 
There was a woman, a cousin of my own, asked was her son ever there, 
and she had to press her a long time, but at last she said he was. 
And he was taken too, with little privication, fifty years ago.” 

And a woman near Ardrahan says: ‘‘There was a girl near West- 
port was away, and the way it came on her was she was on the road 
one day, and two men passed her, and one of them said, ‘ That’s a fine 
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girl,’ and the other said, ‘She belongs to my town.’ And there and 
then she got a pain in her knee, and she couldn’t walk home but had 
to be brought home in a cart, and she used to be away at night, and 
thorns in her feet in the morning, but she never said where she went. 
But one time the sister brought her to Kilfenora, and when they were 
crossing a bog near to there she pointed to a house in the bog and she 
said, ‘It’s there I was last night.’ And the sister asked did she know 
anyone she met there, and she said, ‘There was one I knew that is my 
mother’s cousin,’ and told her name. And she said, ‘But for her 
they’d have me ill-treated, but she fought for me and saved me!’ 
She was thought to be dying one time, and my mother sent me to see 
her, and how she was. And she was lying on the bed, and her eyes 
turned back, and she was speechless, and I told my mother when I 
came home she hadn’t an hour to live. And the next day she was up 
and about and not a thing on her. It might be the mother’s cousin 
that fought for her again then. She went to America after.” 

This girl fell under the power of ‘‘ the others’ because the two men 
looked at her with admiration, ‘‘ overlooked her,” as it is called, and 
did not say ‘‘ God bless her.” ‘‘The others” can draw anything they 
admire to themselves by using our admiration as a bond between them 
and it. 


II. 


In some barbarous countries no one is permitted to look at the king 
while he is eating, for one is thought to be less able to drive away 
malicious influence when one is eating, and most mortal influence must 
be malignant when one is the representative and instrument of the 
gods. I have sometimes been told that nobody is ever allowed to see 
those who are “away” eating. A woman near Gort says of Whelan 
the carpenter’s son, ‘‘ He’s lying in bed these four years, and food is 
brought into the room but he never touches it, but when it’s left there 
it’s taken away.” And aman at Coole says: ‘‘I remember a boy was 
about my own age over at Cranagh on the other side of the water, and 
they said he was away for two years. Anyhow, for all that time he 
was sick in bed, and no one ever saw bit or sup pass his lips in all 
that time, though the food that was left in the room would disappear, 
whatever happened it. He recovered after and went to America.” 

They are sometimes believed to hardly eat our food at all, but to live 
upon ‘supernatural food. An old man from near Loughrea says: 
‘There was Kitty Flannery at Kilchreest, you might remember her. For 
seven years she had everything she could want, and music and dancing 
could be heard round her house every night, and all she did prospered. 
But she ate no food all that time, only she’d take a drink of the milk 
after the butter being churned. But at the end of the seven years all 
left her, and she was glad at the last to get Indian meal,” 
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But often one hears of their fearing to eat the food of “‘ the others” 
for fear they might never escape out of their hands. An old man on 
the Gortaveha mountain says: ‘‘ I knew one was away for seven years, 
and it was in the next townland to this she lived. Bridget Kinealy 
her name was. There was a large family of them, and she was the 
youngest, a very nice-looking fair-haired girl she was. I knew her 
well, she was the one age with myself. It was in the night she used to 
go to them, and ifthe door was shut she’d come in by the keyhole. The 
first time they came for her she was in bed between her two sisters, and 
she didn’t want te go, but they beat her and pinched her till her brother 
called out to know what was the matter. She often spoke about them, 
and how she was badly treated because she wouldn’t eat their food, and 
how there was a red-haired girl among them that would throw her into 
the river she’d get so mad with her. But if she had their food ate, she’d 
never have got away from them at all. She got no more than about 
three cold potatoes she could eat the whole time she was with them. 
All the old people about her put out food every night, the first of the 
food before they have any of it tasted themselves. She married a serving 
man after, and they went to Sydney, and if nothing happened in the 
last two years they’re doing well there now.” 


IV. 


The ancient peoples from whom the country people inherit their belief 
had to explain how, when you were “‘ away,” as it seemed to you, you 
seemed, it might be, to your neighbours or your family, to be lying 
in a faint upon the ground, or in your bed, or even going about your 
daily work. It was probably one who was himself ‘away’ who 
explained, that somebody or something was put in your place, and this 
explanation was the only possible one to ancient peoples, who did not 
make our distinction between body and soul. The Irish country people 
always insist that something, a heap of shavings or a broomstick or a 
wooden image, or some dead person, ‘“‘maybe some old warrior,” or 
some dead relative or neighbour of your own, is put in your place, 
though sometimes they will forget their belief until you remind them, 
and talk of “the others” having put such and such a person “ into 
a faint,” or of such and such a person being ‘‘ away” and being ill 
in bed. This substitution of the dead for the living is indeed a pagan 
mystery, and not more hard to understand than the substitution of 
the body and blood of Christ for the wafer and the wine in the mass ; 
and I have not yet lost the belief that some day, in some village lost 
among the hills or in some island among the western seas, in some place 
that remembers old ways and has not learned new ways, I will come 
to understand how this pagan mystery hides and reveals some half- 
forgotten memory of an ancient knowledge or of an ancient wisdom. 
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Time that has but left the lesser gods to haunt the hills and raths, 
has doubtless taken much that might have made us understand. 

A man at Kiltartan, who thinks evil of “the others,” says: ‘‘ They 
have the hope of heaven or they wouldn’t leave one on the face of the 
earth, and they are afraid of God. They’ll not do you much harm if 
you leave them alone, its best not to speak to them at all if you should 
meet them. If they bring anyone away they’ll leave some good-for- 
nothing thing in its place, and the same way with a cow or a calf or 
such things. Buta sheep or a lamb it’s beyond their power to touch, 
because of our Lord.” Anda woman near Ardrahan says: ‘‘ There 
was a cousin of my own was said to be ‘away,’ and when she died 
I was but a child, and my mother brought me with her to the house 
where she was laid out. And when I saw her I began to scream and 
to say, ‘That’s not Mary that’s in it, that’s some old hag.’ And so it 
was, I know well it was not Mary that was lying there in the bed.” 
And a woman from near Loughrea says: ‘‘Sure there was a fairy in a 
house at Eserkelly fourteen years. Bridget Collins she was called, you 
might remember Miss Fanny used to be bringing her gooseberries. She 
never kept the bed, but she’d sit in the corner of the kitchen on a mat, 
and from a good stout lump of a girl that she was, she wasted to 
nothing, and her teeth grew as long as your finger, and then they 
dropped out. And she’d eat nothing at all, only crabs and sour things. 
And she’d never leave the house in the daytime, but in the night she’d 
go out and pick things out of the fields she could eat. And the hurt 
she got, or whatever it was touched her, it was one day she was swinging 
on the Moneen gate, just there by the forth. She died as quiet as 
another, but you wouldn’t like to be looking at her after the teeth 
fell out.” 

And a man from Cahirglissane says: ‘‘ There was one Tierney on the 
road to Kinvara, I knew him well, was away with them seven years. 
It was at night he used to be brought away, and when they called him 
he should go. They’d leave some sort of a likeness of him in his place. 
He had a wart on his back, and his wife would rub her hand down to 
feel was the wart there before she’d know was it himself was in it or 
not. Himself and his pony used to be brought up into the sky, and he 
told many how he used to go riding about with them, and that often and 
often he was in that castle you see below. And Mrs. Hevenor asked 
him did he ever see her son Jimmy that died, among them, and he told 
her he did, and that mostly all the people that he knew that had died 
out of the village were amongst them now. Andif his wife had a clutch 
of geese they’d be ten times better than any other one’s, and the wheat 
and the stock and all they had was better and more plentiful than what 
anyone else had. Help he got from them of course. But at last the 
wife got in the priest to read a mass and to take it offhim. And after 
that all that they had went to flitters.” 
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And a girl at Coole says of a place called ‘‘ The Three Lisses,” where 
there are three of those old clay remnants of ancient houses or encamp- 
ments so much haunted by ‘‘the others”: ‘‘ There must in old times 
have been a great deal of fighting there. There are some bushes growing 
on them, and no one, man or woman, will ever put a hand to cut them, 
no more than they would touch the little bush by the well beyond, that 
used to have lights shining out of it. And if anyone was to fall asleep 
within in the Liss, himself would be taken away, and the spirit of some 
old warrior would be put in his place, and it’s he would know everything 
in the whole world. There’s no doubt at all but that there’s the same sort 
of things in other countries, sure these can go through and appear in 
Australia in one minute, but you hear more about them in these parts 
because the Irish do be more familiar in talking of them.” 

The chief way of bringing a person out of this state of dream is to 
threaten the dead person believed to have been put in his place. A 
man from county Clare says: ‘‘I heard of a woman brought back again. 
It was told me by a boy going to school there at the time it happened, 
so I know there’s no lie in it. It was one of the Lydons, a rich family 
in Scariff, whose wife was sick and pining away for seven years. And 
at the end of that time one day he came in, he had a drop of drink 
taken, and he began to be a bit rough with her. And she said, ‘ Don’t 
be rough with me now, after bearing so well with me all these seven 
years. But because you were so good and so kind to me all the time,’ 
says she, ‘I'll go away from you now, and I'll let your own wife come 
back to you.’ And so she did, for it was an old hag she was. And 
the wife vame back again and reared a family. And before she went 
away she had a son that was reared a priest, and after she came back 
she had another that was reared a priest, so that shows a blessing came 
on them.” 

The country people seldom do more than threaten the dead person 
put in the living person’s place, and it is, I am convinced, a sin against 
the traditional wisdom to really ill-treat the dead person. A woman 
from Mayo who has told me a good many tales and has herself both seen 
and heard ‘‘the royal gentry,” as she calls them, was very angry with 
the Tipperary countryman who burned his wife, some time ago, her 
father and neighbours standing by. She had no doubt that they only 
burned some dead person, but she was quite certain that you should not 
burn even a dead person. She said: ‘‘In my place we say you should 
only threaten. They are so superstitious in Tipperary. I have stood 
in the door and I have heard lovely music, and seen the fort all 
lighted up, but I never gave in to them.” ‘‘ Superstitious” means 
to her “ giving in” to ‘‘ the others,” and ‘“ giving in” means, I think, 
letting them get power over you, or being afraid of them, and getting 
excited about them, and doing foolish things. One does hear now 
and then of ‘‘the dead person” being really ill-treated, but rarely. 
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When I was last in Western Galway a man had just been arrested 
for trying to kill his sister-in-law, because he thought she was one of 
“the others,” and was tempting him to murder his cousin. He had 
sent his cousin away that she might be out of his reach in case he could 
not resist the temptation. This man was merely out of his mind, 
and had more than common reasons for his anger besides. A woman 
from Burren tells a tale more like the Tipperary tale. ‘‘ There was a 
girl near Ballyvaughan was away, and the mother used to hear horses 
coming about the door every night. And one day the mother was 
picking flax in the house and of a sudden there came in her hand an 
herb with the best smell and the sweetest that ever anyone smelled. 
And she closed it into her hand and called to the son that was making 
up a stack of hay outside, ‘Come in Denis, for I have the best smelling 
herb that ever you saw.’ And when he came in she opened her hand 
and the herb was gone, clear and clean. She got annoyed at last with 
the horses coming about the door, and some one told her to gather all 
the fire into the middle of the floor and to lay the little girl upon it, and 
to see would she come back again. So she did as she was told, and 
brought the little girl out of the bed and laid her on the coals, and she 
began to scream and to call out, and the neighbours came running in, 
and the police heard of it, and they came and arrested the mother and 
brought her to Ballyvaughan, before the. magistrate, Mr. Macnamara, 
and my own husband was one of the police that arrested her. And 
when the magistrate heard all, he said she was an ignorant woman, and 
that she did what she thought right, and he would give her no punish- 
ment. And the girl got well and was married, and it was after she 
married I knew her.” 

I was always convinced that tradition, which avoids needless inhu- 
manity, had some stronger way of protecting the bodies of those, to whom 
the other world was perhaps unveiling its mysteries, than any mere 
command not to ill-treat some old dead person, who had maybe been put 
in the room of one’s living wife or daughter or son. I heard of this 
stronger way last winter from an old Kildare woman, that I met in 
London. She said that in her own village, ‘‘ there was a girl used to 
be away with them, you’d never know when it was she herself that was 
in it or not till she’d come back, and then she’d tell she had been away. 
She didn’t like to go, but she had to go when they called to her. And 
she told her mother always to treat kindly whoever was put in her 
place, sometimes one would be put and sometimes another, for, she’d 
say ‘If you are unkind to whoever is there, they’ll be unkind to me.’” 

Sometimes the person is thought to be brought back by some one 
who meets him on his wanderings and leads him home. A woman 
near Kinvara says: ‘‘There was a child was dying in some house in 
Burren by the sea, and the mother and all around it, thinking to see it 
die. And a boy came in, and he said when he was coming through a 
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field beyond the house he heard a great crying, and he saw a troop of 
them and the child ran out from among them, and ran up to him and he 
took hold of its hand, and led it back, and then he brought it safe and 
well into the house. And the thing that was in the bed he took up and 
threw it out, and it vanished away into the air.” 

An army pensioner says: ‘‘ My family were of the Finns of Athenry. 
I had an aunt that married a man of the name of Kane, and they 
had a child was taken. So they brought it to the Lady Well near 
Athenry, where there’s patterns every 15th of August, to duck it. And 
such a ducking they gave it, that it walked away on crutches, and it 
swearing. And their own child they got back again, but he didn’t live 
long after.” Ihave one tale in which a visit to Knock, the Irish Lourdes, 
worked the cure. ‘‘There was a girl was overlooked got cured at 
Knock, and when she was cured she let three screams out of her, it was 
a neighbour of mine saw her and told me. And there are a great many 
cures done at Knock, and the walls thick with crutches and sticks and 
crooked shoes. And there was a gentleman from America was cured 
there, and his crutch was a very grand one, with silver on it, and he 
came back to bring it away, and when he did, he got as bad as ever he was 
before.” It was no doubt the old person who gave the three screams. 

And sometimes a priest works the cure. A piper who wanders 
about county Galway says:—‘‘ There was a girl at Kilkerran of the 
same name as my own, was lying ona mat for eight years. When 
she first got the touch the mother was sick, and there was no room in 
the bed ; so they laid a mat on the floor for her, and she never left it 
for the eight years, but the mother died soon after. She never got off 
the mat for anyone to see, but one night there was a working man 
came to the house and they gave him lodging for the night. And 
he watched her from the other room, and in the night he saw the 
outer door open, and three or four boys and girls come in, and with 
them a piper or a fiddler, I’m not sure which, and he played to them, 
and they danced, and the girl got up off the mat and joined them. 
And in the morning, when he was sitting at breakfast, he looked 
over to her where she was lying, and said, ‘You were the best dancer 
among them last night.’ ” 

Many stories of the old Gaelic poems and romances become more 
fully intelligible when we read them by the light of these stories. 
There is a story about Cuchullain in Zhe Book of the Dun Cow, interpreted 
too exclusively as a solar myth by Professor Rhys, which certainly 
is a story of Cuchullain ‘‘away.” The people of Uladh, or Ulster, 
were celebrating the festival of the beginning of winter that was held 
the first day of November, on the days before and after. A flock 
of wild birds lighted upon a lake near where Cuchullain and the heroes 
and fair women of Uladh were holding festival, and because of the 
bidding of the women Cuchullain caught the birds and divided them 
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among them. When he came to his own wife Emer, he had no birds 
left, and promised her the finest two out of any new flock. Presently 
he saw two birds, bound one to the other with a chain of gold, and 
they were singing so sweetly that the host of Uladh fell in a little while 
into a magic sleep. Cuchullain cast a stone out of a sling, but missed 
them, and then another stone, but missed them, and wondered greatly, 
because he had not missed a cast from the day when he took arms 
He threw his spear, and it passed through the wing of one of the birds, 
and the birds dived out of his sight. He lay down in great sorrow, 
because of his bad casting, and fell asleep and dreamed that two 
women, one dressed in green and one dressed in red, came to him, and 
first one and then the other smiled and struck him with a whip, and 
that they went on beating him until he was nearly dead. His friends 
came while he was still dreaming, but only saw that he slept and must 
not be awakened, and when at last he awoke, he was so weak that he 
made them carry him to his bed. He lay in his bed all through 
the winter, the time of the power of the gods of death and cold, 
and until the next November Eve, when those who watched beside him 
suddenly saw a stranger sitting upon the side of his bed. This stranger 
was Aingus, perhaps that Aingus, the master of love, who had made 
four birds out of his kisses, and he sang that Fand, the wife of Man- 
nannan, the master of the sea, and of the island of the dead, loved 
Cuchullain, und that, if he would come into the country of the gods, 
where there was wine and gold and silver, she would send Leban, her 
sister, to heal him. Having ended his song, the stranger vanished as 
suddenly as he had come. Cuchullain, having consulted with his 
friends, went to the place where he had seen the swans and dreamed 
his dream, and there the woman dressed in green came and spoke with 
him. He reproached her, and she answered that she wished him no 
harm, but only to bring him to her sister Fand, who had been deserted 
by Mannanpan, and who loved him passionately, and to bring him to 
help her own husband Labraid of the Swift Hand on the Sword in a one- 
day’s battle against his enemies. After hearing what another mortal 
who had been to the country of Labraid had to tell, Cuchullain mounted 
into his chariot, and went to the country of Labraid, and fought a one- 
day’s battle, and had Fand to wife fora month. At the month’s end 
he made a promise to meet her at a place called ‘‘ The Yew at the 
Strand’s End,” and came back to the earth. When Emer, his 
mortal wife, heard of the tryst, she went with other women to 
the Yew at the Strand’s End, and there she won again the love of 
Cuchullain. When Fand saw that she had lost his love she lamented 
her happy days with Mannannan when their love was new. Man- 
nannan heard and came swiftly and carried her away to his own 
country. When Cuchullain saw her leaving him his love for her 
returned, and he became mad and went into the mountains, and wan- 
dered there a long time without food or drink. At last the King of 
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Uladh sent his poets and his druids to cure him, and though he tried 
to kill them in his madness, they chanted druid spells, so that he 
became weak. He cried out for a drink in his weakness, and they 
gave him a drink of forgetfulness; and they gave Emer a drink of 
forgetfulness, so that she forgot the divine woman. 

Mr. Frazer discusses in, I think, the second volume of Zhe Golden 
Bough—I am writing in Ireland and have not the book at hand and 
cannot give the exact reference—the beating of the divine man in 
ancient religious ceremonies, and decides that it was never for a 
punishment but always for a purification, for the driving out of some- 
thing. I am inclined, therefore, to consider the beating of Cuchullain 
by the smiling women, as a driving out or deadening, for a time, of his 
merely human faculties and instincts; and I am certain it should be 
compared with the stories told by the country people, of people over 
whom ‘‘the others” get power by striking them (see my article in the 
Nineteenth Century for January, 1898, p. 69, for one such story); and 
with countless stories of their getting power over people by giving 
them what is called ‘the touch”—TI shall tell and weigh a number of 
these stories some day—and perhans with the common habit of calling 
a paralytic attack a ‘‘ stroke.” Cuchullain wins the love of Fand just 
as young, handsome countrymen are believed to win the love of fair 
’ and he goes to help Labraid as young, strong 
countrymen are believed to help ‘‘ the others ’’ who can do little, being 
but “shadows” without a mortal among them, at the hurling and in 
the battle ; and November Eve is still a season of great power among 
the spirits. Emer goes to the yew at the Strand End just as the wife 
goes to meet her husband who is “‘ away ”’ or has been ‘‘ taken,” or the 
husband to meet his wife, at midnight, at ‘‘the custom gap” in the 
field where the fair is held, or at some other well known place; while 
the after madness of Cuchullain reminds me of the mystery the country 
people, like all premature people, see in madness, and of the way they 


women of ‘ the others,’ 


sometimes associate it with ‘‘ the others,” and of the saying of a woman 
in the Burren hills, ‘‘ Those that are away among them never come 
back, or if they do they are not the same as they were before.” His 
great sorrow for the love of Fand reminds me of the woman told of in 
Arran, who was often heard weeping on the hill-side for the children 
she had left among ‘the others.” One finds ngthing in this tale about 
any person or thing being put in Cuchullain’s place; but Professor 
Rhys has shown that in the original form of the story of Cuchullain 
and the Beetle of Forgetfulness, Cuchullain made the prince who had 
come to summon him to the other world, take his place at the court of 
Uladh. There are many stories everywhere of people who have their 
places taken by Angels, or spirits, or gods, that they may live another 
life in some other place, and I believe all such stories were once stories 
of people “ away.” 

Pwyll and Arawn in the Mabinogian change places for a year, Pwyll 
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going to the court of the dead in the shape of Arawn to overcome his 
enemies, and Arawn going to the court of Dyved. Arawn said, “I 
will put my form and semblance upon thee, so that not a page of the 
chamber, not an officer nor any other man that has always followed 
me, shall know that it is not I. . . . And I will cause that no one in 
all thy dominions, neither man nor woman, shall know that I amenot 
you, and I will go there in thy stead.” Pwyll overcomes Arawn’s 
enemy with one blow, and Arawn’s rule in Dyved was a marvel because 
of his wisdom, for in all these stories strength comes from among men, 
and wisdom from among gods who are but ‘‘ shadows.” 

Professor Rhys has interpreted both the stories of Cuchullain and 
the story of Pwyll and Arawn as solar myths, and one doubts not that 
the old priests and poets saw analogies in day and night, in summer 
and winter; or perhaps held that the passing away for a time of the 
brightness of day or of the abundance of summer, was one story with 
the passing of a man out of our world for atime. There have been 
myth-makers who put the mountain of the gods at the North Pole, and 
there are still visionaries who think that cold and barrenness with us 
are warmth and abundance in’ somé inner world; while what the Arran 
people call ‘‘the battle of the-friéfids” believed to be fought between 
the friends and enemies of the living among” the ‘‘ others,” to decide 
whether a sick person is to live or die, and the battle belibved» to be 
fought by the ‘‘ others” at harvest time, to decide, as I thitk,whether 
the harvest is to stay among men, or wither from among men” and 
belong to ‘‘the others’’ and the dead, show, I think, that the gain of 
the one country is the other country’s loss. The Norse legend of the 
false Odin that took the true Odin’s place, when the summer sun 
became the winter sun, brings the story of a man who is “ away” 
and the story of the year perfectly together. It may be that the druids 
and poets meant more at the beginning than a love story, by such 
stories as that of Cuchullain and Fand, for in many ancient countries, 
as even among some African tribes to-day, a simulated and ceremonious 
death was the symbol, or the condition, of the soul’s coming to the 
place of wisdom and of the spirits of wisdom ; and, if this is true, it 
is right for such stories to remind us of day and night, winter and 
summer, that men may find in all nature the return and history of the 
soul’s deliverance. 


W. B. Years. 
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